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FOREST  S3RVICE 

(a)  GENERAL  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 


Appropriation,  19^0  .  $607*500 

Budget  Estimate,  194l  .  602, OOP 

Decrease  .  5»500 


PROJECT  STATEILENT 


Project 

»  ■  . 1 

1939 

i . . . 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

increase 

or 

decrease 

General  administration  and 
business  service  . 

$607,500 

$607,500 

$600,000 

-  $7,500(1) 

Additional  for  administrative 
promotions  . . 

2,000 

+  2,000(2) 

Total appropriati on. . . . 

607,500 

607,500 

602,000 

-  5,500 

INCREASE  AlH)  DECREASE 


The  net  reduction  of  $5,500  in  this  item  for  194l  consists  of: 

(1)  A  decrease  of  $7>500  v/orking  funds.  This  reduction  will  be 

met  by  reducing  expenditures  for  travel  and  equipment. 

(2)  $2,000  additional  estimated  for  administrative  promotions  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  which  is  being  uniformly  applied  in  the  Budget 
Estimates  for  194l, 


WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

This  appropriation  is  used  t»  provide  a  minimum  of  essential  general 
administration,  leadership,  coordination,  service  fexilities,  and  inspection 
of  Forest  Service  work. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  FUNDS 


Project 

Obligated, 

1939 

Estimated 

•bligations, 

1940 

Emergency  Relief,  Agriculture,  Forest  Service 

(Transfer  from  W.P.A.):  General  administrative 

expenses  . . . 

$91,142 

$75,000 

k 
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(Id)  national  FOREST  PROTECTION  AND  MANAGEMENT 


Appropriation,  1940  .  $12,004,000 

V/hite  Mountain  National  Forest  (0.)  . .  +  437»769  (a) 

Transferred  in  estimates  for  194l  tc 
"Sal8,ries  and  Expenses,  Office  of  the 

Solicitor"  .  -  1,600 

Total  available,  194o  .  12,440,l69 

Budget  estimate,  1941  . * .  12,120,489 

Decrease . . .  -  319 » 684 


(a)  This  is  the  amount  carried  forvmrd  into  194o  from  a  $500,000 

appropriation  provided  in  the  First  Deficiency  Appropriation 
Act,  1939 >  for  the  fiscal  year  1939  continued  avail0,'ble 
until  June  30»  1940. 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 


1 .  Timber  use  . . 

2.  Forest  fire  prevention  and 

preparedness  . 

3.  Forest  fire  suppression  ... 

4.  Protection  against  tree 

insects  . 

5.  Control  of  blister  rust  and 

other  diseases  . . 

6.  Timber  stand  improvement... 

7.  Reforestation  and  revegeta¬ 
tion  of  denuded  areas . 

8.  Nurseries  and  planting  stock 

9.  Grazing  use . . 

10. Recre0.tion  and  land  use  ... 

11.  Land  classification, settle¬ 
ment,  and  claims  . . 

12.  Acquisition  of  land  by 

direct  purchase. . . 

13.  Acquisition  of  le.nd  by 

exchange  . 

14. Fish  and  game  protection... 

15 •  Construction  of  truck  and 

horse  trails  . 

16. Maintenance  of  truck  and 
horse  trails  . 

17- Construction  of  improvements 
other  than  road^nd  trails. 

15.  Maintenance  of  improvements 
other  than  roads  and  trails 

19.  General  surveys  and  maps.. 

20.  Cooperation  with  other  de¬ 

partments,  bureaus,  and 
agencies . . . 


1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Increases 

or 

decreases 

$1,337,749 

$1,364,936 

$1,328,963 

-  $35,953(1) 

3,254,689 

254,402 

3,316,665 

254,881 

3,231,467 

248, 16s 

-  87,418(1) 

-  6,713(1) 

134,076 

134,632 

131,086 

-  3,546(1) 

484,133 

46,724 

735,287 

47,115 

935,287 

45,674 

+  200,000(2) 
-  1,241(1) 

236,704 

213,491 

1,239,175 

631,949 

240,301 

216,742 

1,295,674 

636,896 

233,971 

211,033 

1,261,741 

620,120 

-  6,330(1) 

-  5,709(1) 

-  34,133(1) 

-  i6,77b(i) 

97,264 

96,295 

95,706 

-  2,569(1) 

152,752 

155,101 

151,016 

-  4,085(1) 

127,627 

415,769 

128,473 

420,007 

125,089 

408,943 

333,622 

336,149 

329,243 

-  6,906(1) 

204,672 

207,765 

202,312 

-  5,473(1) 

672,581 

691,484 

673,271 

-  18,213(1) 

1,430,442 

157,407 

1,430,496 

159,719 

1,392,617 

155,512 

-  37,679(1) 

-  4,207(1) 

120,872 

121.342 

118,146 

-  3,196(1) 

1 
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PROJECT  STATEMENT  -  Continued. 


Projects 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Increases 

or 

decree.ses 

21,Ha,zard  reduction,  fire  pre¬ 
vention  and  timber  use, 
White  Mountain  National 
Forest  . . 

$62,231 

$437*769 

$100,000 

114,700 

-  $337*769(3) 

+  114,700(4) 

22, Additional  for  administra¬ 
tive  promotions  . . 

Unobligated  balance  . 

21.754 

Total  . . . 

(a) 

11,630,285 

wr 

12,434,169 

(c) 

12,ii4,4s5 

-  319, 6s4 

(a)  Includes  for  1939  $62,231  appropris.ted  "by  First  Deficiency  Act,  1939  5  ex¬ 
cludes  $500  transferred  to  Bureau  of  Standards  and  $6,000  transferred  to 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econonics, 

(l)  Includes  for  194o  $437*769  appropriated  "by  First  Deficiency  Act,  1939?  ex¬ 
cludes  $6,000  transferred  to  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econonics, 

(c)  Excludes  $6,000  to  "be  transferred  to  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

The  net  reduction  of  $319* 6S4  in  this  item  in  fiscal  year  194l  consists 


(1)  A  decrease  of  $296,615  applied  proportionately  over  I9  projects, 
offsetting  an  increase  of  $200,000  in  project  5*  "Control  of  “blister  rust  and 

other  tree  diseases",  and  an  initial  aElotnent  of  $100,000  (fron  this  appro¬ 

priation)  for  project  21,  "Hazard  reduction,  fire  prevention  andtinher  use, 
White  Mountain  National  Forest".  (See  also  iten  "3"*  v;hich  follows).  The 

decrease  has  Been  spread  proportionately  over  a,ll  projects  except  the  two 
listed  above  because  of  the  inpossibility  of  determining  at  this  tine  where 
the  reduction  ca,n  be  applied  with  the  least  retardation  of  essential  activities. 
The  decrease  v;ill  be  effected  by  reducing  the  force  of  employees  e.nd  by  cur¬ 
tailing  other  obligations  fairly  evenly  over  all  l%tional  Forests. 

(2)  An  increase  of  $200*000  for  control  of  blister  rust  in  the  Inland 
Empire  (Northern  Idaho,  Western  Montana,  and  Northeastern  Washington)  and  in 

California. 

Western  v/hite  pine — the  mainstay  of  the  Inland  Empire  lumber  business — 
is  doomed  to  extinction  unless  the  white  pine  blister  rust  can  be  controlled. 

The  same  is  true  of  sugar  pine  in  California  and  Oregon.  Through  cooperation 
with  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Q,uarantine,  control  areas  have  been 
established,  in  v;hich  a  planned  attack  is  made  by  eradicating  the  alternate 
host — currant  and  gooseberry  bushes.  More  than  7  years  v;ork  in  the  Inland 
Empire  has  resulted  in  initial  treatment  of  967*630  acres  of  National  Forest 
land,  but  due  to  the  inadequacy  of  funds  available  more  than  400,000  acres 

within  present  control  areas  have  not  been  given  even  an  initial  working. 

The  disease  is  established  over  much  of  the  unworked  territory  and  each  year 

exacts  its  toll  of  dead  and  <?-ying  trees.  Mortality  is  quicker  in  reproduction — 
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the  young  trees  v/hich  constitute  the  hasis  for  future  employment  in  logging  and 
milling. 

Additional  funds  o.re  urgently  needed  for  the  protection  of  this  large 
area  of  importmt  tiraher  land.  Not  only  must  the  remaining  area  he  given 
initial  treatment,  hut  repeat  trea.tments  on  lands  vrorked  severa.l  years  £go  are 
absolutely  essential  in  order  to  eliminate  hushes  which  have  grov/n  since  the 
first  v;orking. 

The  disce.se  is  of  more  recent  esta.hlishment  in  the  sugar  pine  region 
although  it  is  exceptionally  virulent  on  this  species.  Less  than  l/4  million 
acres  have  heen  given  initial  treatment  nea,rly  3/4  million  acres  is  in  urgent 
need  thereof. 

The  disease  spreaods  rapidly.  It  is  sure  death  to  infected  trecs-- 
particularly  young  trees.  It  cau  he  controlled,  hut  early  completion  of  first 
working  of  all  a  reas  v/here  the  susceptible  species  a-re  of  commercial  importance 
is  essential  to  the  continued  production  of  these  valuahlo  woods.  Every 
possible  use  is  being  made  and  will  he  ma„de  of  emergency  funds  and  labor — CCC, 
EBA,  WFA.  Ma,ny  of  the  areas  needing  treatm.ent,  hov;ever,  are  so  remote  that 
it  is  inpra^cti cable  to  use  laborers  paid  frori  such  funds,  due  to  restrictions 
on  amount  available  for  tra.vel  and  subsistence.  The  requested  increase  is 
urgently  needed  if  control  v;ork  is  to  be  kept  ahea,d  of  the  disea.se. 

(3)  A  decrea.se  of  $337»7^9  hazard  reduction,  fire  prevention,  and 
timber  use  on  the  V/Iaite  Mountain  Ilationa.!  Forest  in  Eew  Har.pshire  and  Maine. 

While  this  item  aTJpears  a.s  a  decrease  in  the  project  statement  above,  the 

^100,000  allotr:ont  shov/n  in  the  194l  column  represents  the  initial  a.llotment 

under  the  regular  appr opria-tion  procedure.  ($500*000  was  appropriated  in 

the  First  Deficiency  Act  of  1939*  of  which  amount,  $62,231  v/as  expended  in 
1939  and  $437*769  will  be  expended  in  194o.) 

The  $100,000  allotment  in  194l  is  required  to  continue  the  hazard 
reduction  and  emergency  fire  control  v;ork  necessitated  by  the  disa.strous 
hiirricane  of  September  193S.  Thehazard  caused  by  the  blown  down  timber 
will  increase  each  year  until  1943  as  it  continues  to  dry  out.  For  the  next 
eight  or  ten  years  follov/ing  1943  the  hazard  should  gradually  decrease  to 
normal  as  it  existed  prior  to  the  hurriceue. 

The  hurricane  has  resulted  in  entangled  jungles  of  wind-blovm  tirher 
covering  180,000  acres  of  the  tota.l  700,000  acres  of  Ea.tional  Forest  lands 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  White  Mountain  National  Forest.  From  the  fire 
protection  phe.se  of  the  job  an  additional  estimated  100,000  acres  v/hich 
v/ould  fall  both  v/ithin  and  v/ithout  the  Mountain  National  Forest 

boundaries  on  private  holdings  add  to  the  acute  problem  nov;  being  faced  on 
this  unit. 

The  funds  included  in  this  estimate  will  be  used  for  the  construction 
of  additional  fire  breehs  through  the  larger  bodies  of  v;ind-thrown  tirher, 
the  development  of  v;ater  holes  for  use  as  pump  sets,  and  the  employment  of 
additional  guards  and  emergency  suppression  squads  during  periods  of  fire 
danger,  A  minor  amount  will  be  used  in  salvaging  timber. 
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(4)  $114,700  additional  is  estimated  for  administrative  promotions  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  v;hich  is  being  uniformly  applied  in  the  Budget  Esti¬ 
mates  for  1941. 


CHANGE  OF  LANGUAGE 

It  is  recommended  that  the  v/ords  "areas  under  Forest  Service  adminis¬ 
tration"  he  added  to  the  language  of  this  item. 

This  change  will  permit  the  expenditure  of  funds  from  this  appropriation 
on  experimental  areas,  mainly  range  lands,  which  are  not  provided  for  under  the 
existing  language.  The  areas  of  land  in  experimental  ranges  upon  which  expendi¬ 
tures  cannot  he  made  under  the  existing  langue.ge  are  small  and  the  amounts  re¬ 
quired  for  construction  and  maintenance  of  improvements  v;ill  not  constitute 
a  heavy  drain  upon  this  appropriation. 

V/ORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 
Protection  and  Management  of  the  National  Forests 


1,  Tim.her  Use. —  The  Act  of  June  4,  1S97»  provides  for  the  sale  of 
timber  from  the  national  forests  and  in  addition  requires  that  a  "continuous 
supply"  he  provided  for.  Thus  sales  are  a.uthorized  on  the  sustained  yield 
basis,  with  the  forest  treated  as  a  renev/ing  crop.  This  requires  that  timber 
stands  be  mapped  and  "cruised"  or  inventoried;  growth  rates  determined  logging 
chances  defined;  the  social  and  economic  factors  of  dependent  communities  in¬ 
vestigated.  These  data  are  then  assem.bled  in  timber  m.anageD.ent  plans  which 
prescribe  methods  of  cutting  and  orderly  progra,m.s  for  the  removal  of  nature 
timber  at  rates  which  provide  for  rcpla,cenont  of  amounts  cut  through  growth. 

Under  these  plans,  timber  is  offered  for  sale  on  the  stump,  as  it  is 
ready  for  cutting  and  as  it  is  needed  by  the  industry.  Each  body  of  timber 
is  appraised  before  being  offered  for  sale.  Each  timber  sale  is  carefully 
supervised  so  as  to  insure  that  the  opera.tor  cuts  only  those  trees  marked 
or  designated  for  cutting  and  otherv/ise  complies  with  the  terms  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  contract.  The  operator  is  required  by  law  to  pay  for  the  timber  in 
advance  of  cutting,  but  payment  is  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  scale  of  the 
sav/logs  or  other  forest  products  cut  and  removed.  Logging  debris  is  required 
to  be  disposed  of  so  as  to  leave  the  cutover  area  in  satisfactory  condition 
for  future  growth. 

Timber  use  v;ork  then  consists  of  mapping  and  cruising  timber ;  preparing 
ma,nagement  plans;  appraising  and  advertising  timber  for  sale;  marking  timber 
to  be  cut;  scaling  the  timber  as  it  is  cut;  administering  timber  sales;  and, 
in  addition,  providing  for  and  administering  free  use  of  dead  and  live  timber 
by  local  residents,  as  provided  for  by  la,w. 
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Volune  of  National  Forest  Tinljer  Use 

Anount  cut 

Fiscal  No.  tinber  Conner cial  and  Anount  Cut  Value  Ant.  Cut 

Year  Sales  cost  sales  Land  Ex.  cut  Free  Use 

ivEBM 


1937  20,3^0  1,096,950  193.673  $3,128,672  318  MM 

193g  21,916  1,074,916  213,001  3,203,507  301  MM 

1939  22,717  1,017,269  273,292  3,375,234  300  M 

2.  Forest  Fire  Prevention  and  Preparedness. —  The  present  systen  of 
organized  forest  fire  control  dates  back  to  I9IO  v/lien  the  disastrous  fires  of 
that  year  brought  about  recognition  of  the  size  of  the  problen.  The  activi¬ 
ties  under  this  project  arc  of  such  irp»ortance  and  general  applica.tion  that 
ipractically  every  enployee  paid  fron  this  apioropriation,  regardless  of  his 
assignnent,  contributes  to  it  in  sone  degree. 

Under  this  project  fire  lorevention  is  an  axtivity  of  prinary  inioorta.nce. 
Sustained  educational  canpaigns,  locally  and  on  a  national  scale,  are  carried 
on  through  the  enploynent  of  all  available  nedia,,  -  nc\vs  itens,  nagazines, 
house  organs,  radio  prograns,  notion  pictures,  lectures,  adnonitory  signs, 
exhibits,  distribution  of  pair^hlets  and  other  literature  a.nd  by  constant 
personal  contact  with  the  resident  and  visiting  public.  In  this  education 
work  all  possible  support  is  enlisted  fron  national  and  local  agencies 
oriSjanized  in  civic,  welfare,  patriotic  and  trade  fields. 

Other  axtivities  in  fire  prevention  include:  requiring  visitors  to 
equip  thenselves  vritli  fire  fighting  tools;  partia,!  or  entire  closing  of  aneas 
to  public  travel  during  dangerous  periods;  "fire-proofing"  carpgrounds;  con¬ 
centration  of  canpers  on  public  canpgrounds ;  at  tines  prohibiting  snoking 
and  canping  at  other  than  established  canpgrounds;  registering  and  cautioning 
tourists;  clearing  road  rights-of-way;  and  apprehending  and  prosecuting  persons 
responsible  for  starting  fires. 

Controlling  forest  fires  is  largely  a  task  of  axlvauce  systenized 
preparation.  Practically  all  of  the  nenbers  of  the  pernanent  organizations 
are  available  for  fire  control  v/ork.  In  addition,  approxinately  4,000  nen 
designated  "guards"  are  en^oloyed  during  the  fire  season  and  are  stationed 
at  strategic  looints  thoughout  the  Forests  where  they  a,ct  as  lookouts,  "snoke 
chasers"  or  patrolnen.  The  lookouts  are  stationed  at  points  which  overlook 
large  areas  of  forest  land.  These  nen  are  connected  by  teleiohone  to  ranger 
district  headquarters.  They  v/atch  for  fires  and  notify  district  rangers  or 
dispatchers  of  the  location  of  the  fires.  Snoke  chasers  are  stationed  on 
roads  or  trails  and  are  also  connected  by  t  olephonc  with  headquarters,  and 
v/hen  fires  arc  reported  the  snoke  chasers  are  disioatchcd  to  the  fire. 

Patrolnen  both  detect  and  supxoress  fires  within  reach  of  their  patrol  routes. 

In  advance  of  the  opening  of  the  fire  season  conplete  plans  are 
prepared,  including  nap)S  shov;ing  areas  visible  fron  lookout  stations,  trans¬ 
portation  and  connunication  systens,  areas  of  greatest  fire  hazard,  etc. 

Fire  wea,ther  forecasting  and  rating  systens  are  set  up.  Organization  charts 
are  prepared  shov/ing  the  location  of  all  available  nan-power,  including 
pernanent  and  tenporary  enployees,  road  and  other  construction  nen,  settlers 
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and  ranchers,  sawmill  and  logging  camp  operators,  etc.  Such  charts  also 
include  information  concerning  tools,  equipment,  and  food  supplies  v;hich 
may  he  needed  if  large  crews  are  required  for  suppressing  fires.  Coopera¬ 
tive  agreements  are  entered  into  with  individuals  and  with  all  agencies  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  National  Forest  which  may  he  of  assistance  in  controlling 
forest  fires.  Men  are  selected  and  systematically  trained  at  pre-season 
training  camps  whenever  possible,  and  detailed  written  instructions  are  pre¬ 
pared  for  each  member  of  the  force. 

3.  Forest  Fire  Suppression. — Fire  is  an  ever-present  danger  in  some 
portion  of  the  forested  area  of  the  country.  The  great  size  of  the  forests 
in  comparison  v;ith  the  relatively  small  patrolling  force,  the  inaccessibility 
of  wilderness  areas,  the  dry  air,  light  rainfall,  the  preva,lenco  of  lightning 
in  the  mountains,  and  the  constant  use  of  fire  in  the  daily  life  of  the 
people  and  in  industries  combine  greatly  to  increase  the  hazard. 

Complete  fire  exclusion  in  a  forest  is  rarely  attainable,  because 
fires  originate  from  natural  as  v;ell  as  human  causes.  The  established  pro¬ 
tection  policy  calls  for  fast,  energetic,  and  thorough  suppression  of  all 
fires  in  all  locations  during  possibly  dangerous  fire  weather.  The  objective 
demands  such  planning  and  execution  of  attack  as  v^ill  secure  control  v/ithin 
the  first  v;ork  period  or  before  10  o’clock  of  the  next  morning. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  report  of  a  fire,  the  regular  organization 
functions  immediately  and  men  are  dispatched  to  the  scone.  Though  each 
fire- suppress ion  job  is  an  individual  problem,  there  are  certain  basic 
principles  of  attack.  The  first  requirement  is  usually  to  learn  the  size 
of  the  fire  a,nrl  determine  its  probable  progress  by  noting  topography,  typo 
of  cover,  wind  conditions,  dryness  of  litter,  natural  firebreaks,  etc. 

Next  com:es  the  job  of  building  the  fire  line  where  the  best  judgment  of  the 
officers  in  charge  dictates.  The  line  is  patrolled  to  prevent  the  fire  from, 
jumping  it.  During  the  construction  of  the  control  line  and  after  it  has 
been  completed  and  the  fire  checked,  continual  pa.trol  is  necessary  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  breaking  out  again,  jumping  the  line,  and  going  on  a  rampage. 

No  fire  is  left  until  it  is  completely  out. 

4,  Protection  against  Tree  Insects. — Tree  insects  arc  alv;ays  present 
in  the  forest.  Natural  enemies  normally  keep  down  the  numbers  of  injurious 
species  so  that  damage  is  not  excessive.  Sudden  epide.mic  increases  occur 
in  populations  of  barkbeetlcs  and  other  destructive  forms,  requiring 
artificial  control  measures.  Close  cooperation  between  the  Forest  Service 
and  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  insures  planning  and 
execution  of  necessary  control  measu-res,  CCC  and  EHA  labor  and  funds  are 
used  v/henever  possible  to  assist  in  control.  Much  of  the  work  is  done  in 
remote,  inaccessible  areas,  and  sometimes  under  difficult  snow  conditions. 

In  such  cases  emergency  funds  and  labor  arc  quite  ineffective  because  of 
limitations  on  expenditures  for  travel,  etc.  Local  experienced  woodsmen 
are  hired  in  such  cases. 
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Methods  used  are  to  locate,  map,  and  treat  areas  where  infestations 
are  building  up  to  epidemic  proportions.  The  effort  is  to  confine  attacks 
to  relatively  small  areas,  reduce  the  numbers  of  insects,  and  the  infesta¬ 
tion  to  an  endemic  stage.  Vast  quantities  of  overripe  timber  on  the  natio 
forests  are  particularly  susceptible  to  insect  damage,  necessita.ting  adequ 
control  of  epidemics. 


Control  measures  vary  with  type  of  insect,  its  life  cycle,  and 
character  of  the  terrain.  Chief  costs  are  for  employment  and  subsistence 
of  labor,  Barkbeetles  -  most  destructive  of  the  forest  insects  -  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  destroying  the  immature  broods  while  in  the  trees,  by  felling 
and  burning  infested  trees |  by  felling  the  trees,  peeling  and  burning  the 
bark 5  or  by  spraying  standing  trt-es  with  oil  and  scorching  the  bark. 
Defoliators  arc  controlled  by  applying  poison  sprays  to  the  trees,  Crevirs 
of  temporary  laborers  v/ork  under  the  supervision  of  permanent  Forest 
officers , 


It  is  obviously  impossible  to  forecast  the  extent  of  the  work  to  be 
done  in  any  futui'c  year,  but  funds  are  allotted  on  the  basis  of  relative 
needs  as  they  develop  during  each  fisca.l  year.  Past  records  shov/  the 
following  acreages  treatodi 

Calendar  Year  Acres  treatcid  for  Insect  Infestations 


1936 

1937 

1938 


. .  i:555 , 639 
o,  434,040 
e.  624,937 


•5' •  60 nt  rp_l^  0 10^  Blister  Rust  and  other  Tree  Diseases ,  - -ilat i v e  tree 
diseases  are  responsible  for  extensive  ti^aber  losses  but  the  most  serious 
diseases  on  the  national  forests  have  been  introduced  from  foreign  countries. 
White  pine  blister  rust  is  at  present  the  outstanding  disease  throat  in  the 
national  forests. 


Control  of  this  scourge  may  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  measures 
developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  with  vdiich  the 
Forest  Service  cooperates  closely,  Tocluiical  direction  of  blister  rust 
control  on  national  forest  land  is  3uppli'..d  by  thu  Burc^au  of  Entomology 
and  Plant  Quarantinoi  the  Forust  Service  Iiandlcs  the  control  operations. 

On  other  lands  both  phases  arc  directed  by  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and 
Plant  Quarantine,  Eminently  satisfactory  progress  has  boon  i;iado  by  the 
two  Bureaus  in  keeping  their  programs  properly  bs.lanccd  with  respect  to 
control  work  on  national  forest  Lund  intermingled  private  lands. 

Some  forest  discasu.s  jnay  be  controlled  by  vigorous  attack,  in  the 
early  stages  of  infection,  to  prevent  epidemics.  In  the  case  of  blister 
rust,  the  problem  is  simplified  bec3.usc  the  disease  is  of  thu  dual  host 
type.  Spores  from  pine  trees  do  not  reinfect  piiuc,  but  must  pass  through 
a  stage  on  the  Icouvcs  of  Ribos  (currants  arid  gooseberries),  vRicro  other 
spores  develop,  which  arc  borne  by  the  wind  to  nearby  pines.  Control  is 
accomplished  by  removing  the  Ribos  in  and  near  pine  stands.  Most  of  the 
work  is  done  by  pulling  the  bushes  by  hand,  although  in  some  cases  chemical 
control,  by  spraying,  is  possible.  Dense  thickets  sometimes  eliminated  by 
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bulldozers.  Laborers  must  be  housed  in  camps  in  much  of  tlic  territory 
v/hcrc  control  is  necessary.  All  ’;/ork  is  clicckcd  painstakingly  in  order 
to  be  sure  that  no  bushes  arc  missed,  but  repeat  treatments  are  needed  on 
most  o.reas  after  a  lapse  of  two  to  four  years,  in  order  to  destroy  bushes 
which  have  grov/n  back  from  seed. 

Tiraber  Gtand  Improvomont . —  Timber  stand  improvement  consists  of 
the  removal  of  undesirable  growth  from  the  forest  in  order  that  the  remain¬ 
ing  trees  may  benefit  by  increased  light  and  growing  space  and  grow  more 
ro.pidly,  produce  better  quality  lumber.  On  those  portions  of  the  national 
forests  v/hcrc  it  is  practico.blc  to  practice  intensive  forostry,  better 
futur-L,  values  may  be  obtained  by  cloo.ning  very  young  stands,  that  is,  re¬ 
moving  competing  inferior  "forest  v/ceds"  and  poorly  formed  stems  of  bettor 
species  I  by  thinning  ov^r  dense  young  to  medium  a.gcd  timber  standsi  by 
releasing  from  corapotixion  o.nd  pruning  the  lov/or  limbs  of  solccte.d  crop 
trees 5  by  felling  or  girdling  unmcrchanto.blc  heldovor  remnants  of  the 
former  stand  vdiich  tend  to  suppress  and  kill  thrifty  young  trees  5  and  by 
other  methods. 

Poor,  disGO.sod  or  insect  infested  trees  are  reraoved,  leaving  the 
better  formed  thrifty  individua.ls  for  future  grov/th.  Vfnero  local  markets 
permit,  such  work  is  done  through  commercial  sales  or  under  free  use 
permits,  but  lacking  a  demand  for  fuolvi/ood  or  other  low  value  products, 
and  when  the  reraovi-d  material  is  too  Siflall  to  utilize,  cultural  operations 
arc  done  by  CCC,  EFA.,  or  hired  crG¥;s  of  local  laborers.  At  present, 
however,  expenditures  for  this  projuct  consist  largely  of  general  and 
direct  supervision  of  crews  paid  from  emergency  funds. 

7*  Ruf oresto.tion  ?-nd  Revegetation  of  Denuded  Areas. —  3? 360,000 
OwCros  of  national  forest^land  need  plo.nting.  The  first  national  forest 
planting  wo.s  done  in  1902,  o.nd  there  arc  now  814,867  acres  of  satisfactory 
plantations . 

Areas  pl-antod  and  sown  on  the  national  forests  in  recent  years: 

Co.londar  Yoo.r  Acres 

1932  24,755 

1933  _ ..............  o ,  69,215 

1934  . . 74,716 

1935  ...............140,724 

1936  ....................223,075 

1937  .................. , .156,427 

1938  .................... 155, 164 

Forest  fires,  destructive  logging,  and  exhaustive  agricultural  use 
(of  subrao.rginal  loaid)  aru  responsiblu  for  the  areas  which  must  be  plo.nted 
to  restore  productivity.  In  western  na.tiona.1  forests  much  of  the  denuded 
land  wo.s  burned  before  the  forests  v/ere  croa.tcd,  some  ho.s  burned  since 
that  time.  In  the  Lake  States,  Northeast  and  South,  millions  of  acres  have 
been  purchased  for  national  forests,  including  much  land  which  had  been 
devastated  by  destructive  logging  and  repeated  fires.  Smaller  arco.s  of 
those  national  forests  arc  in  critical  condition  because  of  former  mis¬ 
guided  agricultural  use. 


.Jhci.'l 
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Rc-f ores t^'.t ion  is  done  to  improve  watershed  conditions,  pourticularly 
on  areas  which  supply  w.o.ti..r  for  raunicipo.l  and  domestic  usc^  to  control  and 
preverit  erosion^  and  to  grov/  commorQial  crops  of  timber,  which  \7ill  provide, 
or  increase,  future  opportunities  for  labor  in  connection  with  harvesting 
the  forest  products  produced, 

Plrmting  is  a  seasonal  job,  and  provides  work  for  comparatively  largo 
numbers  of  laborers  during  the  spring  o.nd  fall  sca.sons  when  weather  condi¬ 
tions  ore  favoro.blc  for  the  work. 

Planting  arc. as  a.ri..  selected  carefully  and  the  trees,  of  species  and 
size  suited  to  the  site,  arc  planted  individually  by  crows  of  la.borors 
supervised  by  forest  officers,  A  large  part  of  the  actual  planting  u/ork  is 
done  by  CCC  on.d  other  emiorgcncy  lo.bor,  othorv/iso  the  onnual  program  v/ould 
be  ncccss.arilj'’  much  smaller.  Studi’.:.s  of  specifications  for  planting  stock, 
methods  uf  training  ploaitcrs  OLnd  systems  of  planting,  constantly  in  progress, 
have  increased  production  and  surviva.l. 
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8,  Nurseries  and  planting;  stockii-^--  A  technically  trained  nurseryman 
is  in  charge  of  each  of  the  26  nurseries  in  which  seedling  and  transplant 
trees  are  produced  for  national  forest  planting.  Trees  from  one  to  four 
or  five  years  of  age  are  required,  age  class  and  size  depending  on  species 
of  tree  and  condition  of  the  planting  site. 

Nurseries  vary  in  size,  depending  on  annual  production  and  the  age 
class  of  trees  grown.  Transplant  stock  requires  much  greater  space  than 
is  needed  for  producing  seedlings.  Each  nursery  is  equipped  with  a  nursery 
office,  workshops,  irri^jlement  houses,  and  water  system  for  spraying  the 
groY/ing  trees.  Many  have  a  residence  for  the  nurseryman,  planting  stock 
storehouse,  and  seed  extract ory  buildings.  Temporar;/  laborers  are  employed 
during  the  growdng  season  and  also  the  shipping  season.  Nursery  work  in¬ 
cludes  extracting,  cleaning  and  storing  tree  seed;  preparing,  sowing,  weed¬ 
ing,  Yvatering  seedbeds;  transplanting;  Y/atering,  cultivating  and  weeding 
transplants;  lifting,  grading  and  packing  trees  for  field  planting;  and 
maintaining  soil  fertility  by  means  of  fertilizers  and  soiling  crops. 


List  of  Forest  Service  Nurseries  producing  Forest  Tree  Seedlings 

and  Transplants  primal ily  for  Planting  National  Forest  land 


State 

Nursery 

1938 

Producti on-^ 

Approved  annu; 

Arkansas 

Ozark 

(1,000  trees) 
1,370 

(1,000  t: 

2,900 

Arizona 

Le  Roux  Spring 

•  • 

500 

California 

Durbin 

1,253 

1,500 

Colorado 

Monument 

5,238 

5,500 

Idaho 

McCall 

•  • 

1,000 

Indiana 

Vallonia 

3,386 

8,300 

Louisiana 

R.Y.  Stuart 

20,237 

22,000 

Michigan 

Beal 

4,109 

10,500 

II 

Yifyman 

11,297 

26,300 

II 

James  W.  Tuomey 

6,968 

12,600 

11 

CMttenden 

13,207 

19,000 

Minnesota 

Lydi ck 

4,596 

8,000 

II 

Eveleth 

3,284 

7,150 

II 

Knife  River 

1,650 

2,650 

Mississippi 

bh  W.  Ashe 

18,176 

20,000 

Missouri 

Licking 

4, 34  J 

3,750 

Montana 

Savenac 

6,880 

10,000 

Nebraska 

Bessey 

6,000 

Ohio 

Chillicothe 

•  % 

South  Carolina 

Enoree 

575 

1,780 

■.2J 


1/  Number  of  trees  produced  in  any  given  year  may  vary  considerably  in  any 
nursery  from  the  approved  production  because  of  unexpected  losses,  short¬ 
age  of  funds  and  other  reasons.  Nurseries  with  no  1938  production  are 
neY;  and  no  trees  reached  shipping  age  in  1938, 

2/  Based  on  need  for  planting  in  the  area  served  by  each  nursery,  and  on 
available  funds.  Could  be  increased  materially  in  most  cases,  if  more 
funds  were  available, 

3/  Nursery  being  abandoned. 


•fv.bA.. 
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List  of  Forest  Service  Nurseries  producin?;  Forest  Tree  Seedlin 
and.  Transplants  prirag.ril?/'  for  Planting;  national  Forest  land  - 


continued 


State 


Utah 

lYashington 
¥.  Va. 
Wisconsin 

M 

II 

Wyoming 
Total  - 


Nursery 

Toney  Grove 
Wind  River 
Parsons 
Hay/.rard 
Butternut 
Hugo  Sauer 
Pole  Mountain 


1938 

Production  ^ 
(1^000  trees) 

•  • 

4,010 

2,266 

7,193 

2,100 

10,500 

403 

139,105 


9 

Approved  annual  output  ^ 

(1,000  trees) 

2,000 

3,500 

5,000 

13.300 

11,400 

10.300 

280 

215,210 


l/,  see  preceding  page 

2/,  sce^prea:^di^^^^  carried  on  under  this  activity  is  both  ad¬ 

ministrative  and  technical.  Administrative  activities  have  to  do  nith  the 
coordination  of  domestic  livestock  forage  uses  vrith  midlife,  recreation, 
timber  production  and  protection,  and  other  uses  of  the  national  lores  s. 

All  livestock  grazed  are  covered  by  formal  permit  excepting  tne  few  head 
permitted  free  to  settlers,  miners,  or  prospectors,  or  those  used _ in  con¬ 
nection  vfith  permitted  operations.  The  latter  permits  sometimes  involve 
relatively  more  work  than  the  larger,  more  formal  transactions  and  sometimes 
require  v.Titten  permits.  More  than  11,000,000  pay  and  free  stock,  which 
include  the  season's  natural  increase,  were  grazed  in  1938. 


Other  work  consists  of  the  handling  of  grazing  applications  for  pay 
permits,  stock  counting,  inspections  to  determine  range  readiness  and_to 
see  that  management  on  different  units  of  range  is  installed  and  carried  out 
during  the  grazing  season,  studies  of  those  uses  in  relation  to  local 
capacities,  aipervision  of  improvement  construction  such  as ^ fences,  water 
development,  stock  bridges,  drivevfays,  and  stock  trails,  plant 

eradication,  handling  of  complaints  and  appeals,  meetings  with  stockmen 
and  advisory  boards,  preparation  of  annual  and  periodic  lepor  s,  c.na  e 
development  and  current  revision  of  imiit  management  plans.  New  trespass 
cases  during  1938  numbered  255;  over  3,800,000  acres  were  covered^  y 
intensive  range  surveys;  poisonous  plants  were  du.g  on  l,co7  acres;  1/ 
new  livestock  associations  were  perfected;  bringing  the  number  to  768  an. 
assistance  Y/as  given  on  more  than  780,000  acres  for  rodent  conL.ro  . 


10,  Recreation  and  Land  Use. —  The  worl:  carried  on  under  this 
activity  includes  the  planning,  control,  and  adiTiinistration  of  all  forms 
of  occupancy  of  national  forest  lands  except  only  those  relating  to  the 
use  of  the  forage  and  timber  resources.  General  surveys  of  entire 
national  forests  are  made  in  order  to  determine  and  classify  areas  sui  ed 
to  each  specific  use.  Because  of  conflicting  demaids  of  various  types  of 
uses,  careful  surveys  and  planning  for  each  are  necessary.  The  areas 
that  are  classified  as  being  suited  to  recreational  use  require  further 
surveys  and  plans  in  order  to  determine  the  specific  t;^e  oi  recreational 
use  to  which  they  are  best  adapted.  Careful  planning  is  necessary  because 
the  designation  of  areas  as  special  use  areas,  suited  for  resorts,  summer 
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homes,  clubs,  etc.,  or  for  public  cajiipcrounls ,  or  for  mlderness  areo.s, 
constitutes,  in  many  instances,  a  permanent  dedication  to  that  use. 

The  T/ork  involved  in  adiiiinisterinp  the  special  use  business  of 
the  Forest  Service  includes  negotiations  vrith  prospective  permittees, 
shovdng  them  the  available  sites,  issuing  permits,  the  dravvang  up  of 
minimum  requirements,  plans,  and  specifications  for  each  special  use 
areaj  reviev/  and  approval  of  improvemc:nt  plans  of  new  permittees, 
according  to  the  area  in  whicli  the  use  is  located^  malcing  up  permits, 
preparation  of  letters  of  transmittal  for  hand].ing  the  fees,  and  inspec¬ 
tion  of  areas  for  coraplianco  ■',^th  clauses  raadc  a  part  of  the  contract  or 
special  use  permit, 

Pcjrticularly  in  Regions  7,  6,  and  9  the  forest  tenancy  problem  is 
acute  and  involves  thousa-nds  of  impoverished  families.  Those  people  wore 
tenants  on  the  land  before  it  was  purchased  a.nd  it  irould  be  a  serious 
matter  to  remove  thera.  Their  removal  would  serve  to  complicate  the 
social  and  relief  problems  in  adjacent  areas. 

The  vfork  consists  of  rehabilitating  them  to  the  c^ctont  that  they 
can  raahc  a  liedng  on  the  land  supplemented  hj  ■'.vork  on  thu  forest.  The 
first  consideration  is  to  made  their  homes  rrcatherproof  and  their  water 
supply  sanita.ry.  Then  in  order  to  protect  th>:  ].and,  farm  plans  are  pre¬ 
pared  and  compliance  checked.  Erosion  control  of  tilled  lands  is  secured 
through  terracing  and  proper  crop  rotation, 

A  great  deal  of  study  is  necessary  to  revise  forest  work  plans  so 
as  to  provide  as  much  forest  employiicnt  as  possible  for  these  people,  ITork 
provided  to  these  occupants  must  be  intograded  witli  other  omorgenc^:^  vrark 
programs , 

On  each  special  use  area  it  is  necessary  to  sm'’vey  out  each  lot, 
locate  each  road  and  service  drive,  and  sot  stoJccs  on  each  lot  for  building 
locations.  On  the  public  use  areas  it  is  necessary  to  plan  the  entrance 
drives,  camping  areas,  caiiipground  facilities,  parking  areas,  playgrounds, 
beaches,  etc, 

1/ithin  each  specific  area  it  is  necessary  to  dct-jrminc  whether  the 
entire  area  shall  be  dedicated  to  special  use  and  become  available  for 
summer  homos,  clubs,  or  resorts,  or  a  combination  of  two  or  more  of  these 
uses,  or  whether  the  entire  area  shall  be  dedicated  to  public  use  and 
developed  as  a  public  caiupground,  or  whether  it  shall  bo  kept  primitive. 

It  might  bo  finally  decided  that  a  specific  area  should  be  developed  so 
that  a  portion  would  serve  as  a  campground,  another  portion  as  a  summer 
hotel  or  resort  site,  still  another  portion  as  sites  for  summer  homes. 

All  those  decisions  must  be  ba:scd  upon  surve^rs  and  plans. 

On  public  campgrounds,  used  free  of  charge  by  the  public,  policing 
is  required  to  assure  proper  use  and  maximuim  utility  by  the  public.  On  a 
majority  of  the  public  campgrounds  this  duty  is  assigned  to  a  rcgulo.r  or 
temporcury  seasonal  employee  of  the  Forest  Scrvrlcci  in  conjunction  with 
their  other  duties.  On  the  lax'ger  campgrounds  j.t  is  necessary  to  assign 
men  a.s  caretakers  for  the  entire  camping  season.  On  mrny  of  these  a,rca.s 
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policing ^  garbage-disposal  pro-'.dsions ,  and  furnishing  fircuTood  requires 
the  services  of  more  thai'i  one  mean. 

Additional  work  caiTicd  on  under  this  activity  includes  the  land¬ 
scaping  of  ranger  stations  and  other  administrative  buildings^  chocking 
forest  road  loca.tions  prior  to  construction  with  particular  regard  for 
the  preservation  of  scenic  and  recreational  '^/allies,  and  checking  designs 
of  all  structures  erected  in  the  .national  forests  .frpr:i  the  viev^point 
that  their  appearance  wll3_  be  approiariato  .in  a  forest  setting, 

11,  Land  Classification,  Settlement,  and  Claims, —  The  lands  re¬ 
served  for  national  forest  purposes  from  the  public  domain  are  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Forest  Homestead  Act  of  June  11,  1906,  a.nd  the 
Glassification  Act  of  August  10,  1912,  These  Acts  require  the  determina¬ 
tion,  classification,  said  listing  of  a3.1  lands  chiefly  va3.ua.blc  for  agri- 
cu3.tural  purposes  and  not  needed  for  iTioro  iraportant  public  purposes.  The 
original  work  of  classiii&atxon  ims  completed  a  number  of  years  ago,  but 
need  for  revision,  amendmionts,  and  readjustments  arises  intermittent3-y 
and  requires  administrative  action.  Lands  listed  and  entered  under  these 
laws  require  periodic  supervision,  and  preliminary'  to  application  for 
patent,  reports  must  be  inadio  for  the  Department  of  'the  Interior,  The 
nations,!  forest  lands  reserved  from  the  public  domain  also  are  subject  to 
the  general  mining  laws  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  public-land  laT/s 
relating  to  right s-of-imay,  easements,  etc,,  in  idiich  cases  tlie  Forest 
Service  acts  as  the  field  representative  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
preparing  the  nccessar'y  reports  and  conducting  the  required,  supervision 
of  the  development  wrork.  There  arc,,  tens  of  thousands  of  mining  locations 
Ydthin  the  nationa.1  forests  and  scor'e-s  of  applications  for  easements, 
right s-of-v/ay,  etc.,  which  require  attention  oa,c}.i  year, 

.  ....  principal  purposes  of  this  activity  are  to  insure  (a)  that  the 

lands  chiefly  -valuable  for  agricu3.tural  purposes  are  properly  classified 
and  made  available  for  entry,  (b)  that  al3-  tlie  're'quiromantn  of  the  public- 
'iand  laws  arc  sa-tisTactorily  met,  and  (c)  that' use  and  occupancy  under 
s-iich  public-land  iav/s  do  not'  result  in  illogal  or  unjustified  conflict  wdth 
the  protcebton'-a-nd  ude;  of  the  ncutional  forest  ].and's  and  the  public  interests 
inherent  therein,  'The  activitAr  chtadls  the  use  or  -the  time  of  personnel  on 
the  work  of  field  examination,  the  determina.tion  of  fact,  the*  preparation 
of  reports,  the  presentation  of  evidence  in  cases.  pf  violation  of  legal 
limit ations,^tnd-adm'inist'rative" -routine  -in-relation -thoi'eto.  Proper  co'htrol 
of  mineral  locations  requires  in  itself'  the  permanent  employment  of  two'  ' 
technicality  qualified  mineral  exarrD.ners  in  addition'to  the  part-time  service 
of  nui'norous  forest  rangers,  and.  other  members  of  the.  field  organization,  "' 

'■  12,  Acquisition,  of  Land  by  Direct  Purchase, — '  This  project  Includes 

only  the  time  and' expenses  of  rangers  and  other  regular  omployeos- paid  irom 
this  appropriation  while  engaged  on  this  activdty  incidentally  to  their 
.other  duties  and' gcnera3J.y  in 'a  sul^ervisorj'"  capacity.  The  acquisition  of 
land  by' direct  purchase  has  been  financed  'ea.ch  year  sincej'lDll  by  .a'' special 
appropriation  or ^  emergency yllotmcnt,  dn  the  ' Agricul'tural  Xpprbprf  ition 
Act' .for  1940i  the' amouit  ap'propriated  for  this  purpose  was  93, 000, 000,.  A 
detailed  description,  of  this  activity  v/ill' be  found /under  the  caption, 
"Acquisition  of  L'cnds” for- National  Forests,"  ,  '  '  .  '  ,  '  ' 
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13.  Acquisition  of  Land  by  ]i;xchanp:e, —  ITithin  the  national  iorcsts 
01  the  United  States  there  are  an  estimated  25^000,000  acres  of  land  not 
vested  in  Federal  o?/nership^  consisting  of  grants  to  States  and  to  rail¬ 
roads,  va.rious  t^rpes  of  entry  and  lands  patented  under  the  general  land 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  the  Forest  rlomostead  Act  of  June  H,  1906. 
These  lands,  being  Y;idcly  interspersed  ai.iong  the  Federal  lands  vdthin  the 
forests, complicate  and  increase  cost  of  protection  of  the  national  forest 
properties,  and  in  many  cases  not  only  retard  the  proper  managcnient  and 
utilization  of  the  Government's  holdings  but  constitute  fire  ho.zards  for 
adjoining  national  forest  lands.  There  arc  also  many  other  forest  lands 
outside  of  the  established  no.tional  forest  bomdario-s  but  contiguous  thereto 
which  are  integral  parts  of  the  saiiie  natural  unit  of  forest  mana-gement  in 
Yjhich  the  public  interest  can  be  promoted  by  bringing  such  lands  under 
Federal  raanagomont  and  protection.  In  recognition  of  this  condition 
Congress  has  passed  a  total  of  74  lav/s  permitting  the  acquisition  of 
privately  ov.ned  forest  lands  in  those  contiguous  areas  by  granting  in 
exchange  not  to  exceed  an  equal  value  of  national  forest  land  or  strimpage 
mthin  the  same  Sta.tc, 

The  acquisition  of  forest  land  by  the  exchange  medimi  serves  the 
multiple  purpose  of  bringing  natural  units  of  forest  management  under  ap¬ 
proved  plans  or  programs  of  rarnagoment  and  use;  of  eliminating  or  minimizing 
conditions  of  abnorma.l  risk  or  hazard  on  pri'vaato  lands  which  might  ulti¬ 
mately  result  in  serious  dajingc  to  contiguous  Federal  holdings;  of  estab¬ 
lishing  unified  a.reas  of  national  forest  Imids  which  can  be  administered 
mth  a  minimium  cost;  of  providing  for  optimum  development  of  the  resources 
of  the  area,  and  promoting  the  conscrvatj.on  of  the  natural  productivity  and 
esthetic  and  social  values  of  such  lajids,  mah.ing  it  possible  to  o.pply 
their  bcn.:^fits  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  comimuiities  within  and  ad¬ 
jacent  to  national  forests.  The  acquisition  of  latid  by  the  exchange  medium 
also  frequently  makes  it  possibl...;  for  the  Government  to  cooperate  with 
owners  of  large  sca.ttercd  tracts  to  consolidated  their  lands,  thereby  per¬ 
mitting  them  to  v^stablish  more  uni-fied  areas,  wdth  resultaeat  bonv,fits  of 
better  management  and  use  of  their  lauids.  The  exchange  project  has  been 
very  benoficia.l  to  the  Government  in  ceuisolidating  its  l.ands  when  aippro- 
priations  for  la.nd  by  clirect  pur-chase  are  not  sufficiently  largo  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  Government  in  acquiring  very  desirable  key  tracts  in 
certain  areas. 

Tiic  conduct  of  this  activity  involves  the  receipt  of  applications 
for  exchange;  the  exojnination,  mapping,  cruising,  and  appraisal  of  the 
offered  land  to  determine  the  maximiLm  values  which  may  be  alloT/cd  therefor; 
th^  comparable  oxamina.tion,  mapping,  cruising,  and  appraisal  where  necessary 
of  the  Government  lands  to  be  selected  in  exchange,  or  of  terms  of  exchange 
■'.ath  the  ovmcrs  of  the  private  land;  the  preparation  of  the  necessa.ry  re¬ 
ports  for  review  by  the  va.rious  executive  officers  and  by  the  Secretaries 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Interior  or  their  staffs;  and.  the  subsequent  trans¬ 
action  of  the  successive  routine  steps  necessary  to  consummate  the  exchanges 
and  deliver  the  national-forest  lands  or  stumpage.  During  the  fiscal  year 
1939  there  v/crc  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  for  approval  and 
transmittal  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  a  tota.l  of  120  cases  involving 
an  a.ggrega.tc  of  216,096  acres  of  private  land,  valued  a/b  91,675,260;  se¬ 
lected  areas  containing  35,668  acres  and  valued  a.t  649,739,  and  selected 
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nfi.tionr.l-forcst  stumpagc^  valued  at  :')1,221,95S»  Initiation  ojid  cons-u:nriia.tion 
of  these  exchanges  required  or  will  require  the  performance  of  .all  of  the 
a.bove  cited  functions. 

To  date  the  lands  o.cquired  through  exchange  bv  the  United  States  have 
supported  about  twice  as  much  stumpage  of  inercha.ntable  character  as  has 
be^n  granted  for  such  lands  in  the  form  of  stimipagc.  The  stimpagc  acquired 
mil  in  time  become  sal.ablc  and  yield  receipts  to  the  Troasu-ry,  To  acquire 
such  priva.te  lr?nds  and  stumpage  it  is  necessary  to  grant  more  accessible 
national-forest  stijmpage^  some  of  it  v.ithin  the  Ijjnits  of  going  timber  sales, 
While  the  stumpage  so  granted  would  othermso  be  sala.blo  for  cash^  some  of 
it  would  not  norma.lly  be  salable  for  a  considerable  future  period,  because 
the  parties  to  the  exchange  arc  the  onl^'-  ones  that  could  use  such  stumpa.ge 
in  the  future,  and  they  would  not  be  Yfilling  to  acquire  it  by  cash  purchase, 
although  they  arc  Yulling  to  acquire  it  by  exchange, 

14'.  Fish  ,and  game , —  Work  under  this  head  consists  of  cooperation 
vaLth  various  Federal,  State,  sportsmen  and  other  agencies,  cooperation  in 
the  enforcement  of  3t:itc  and  Fcdera.l  game  la.ws,  examination  of  licenses  a.nd 
their  issuance  in  remote  places  where  the  public  ca.mot  be  othervase  effec¬ 
tively  served,  the  giving  of  informa.tion  to  t’nc  public  a.bout  game  lavrs  and 
valdlifc,  the  requisition  and  planting  of  large  nuunbers  of  fish  and  the 
development  of  fish  planting  plans,  posting  game  refuges  and  other  protected 
areas,  transplanting  beaver,  assistance  in  transplanting  ganc  birds  a.nd  in 
preda.tory — animal  control,  the  malring  of  game  estimates  a.nd  the  collection  of 
statistical  information  on  species  aaid  on  game  animals  killed  by  man  and  by 
predators,  the  relation  in  season  to  game  laws  and  bag  limits,  inspection 
and  selection  of  sites  for  hol.ding  and  rearing  ponds,  development  of  plans 
for  restocking  of  lakes  a.nd  streams,  supervision  of  lake  construction  and 
stro.am  improvements,  game  bird  surveys  with  special  observations  on  species 
threatened  Yiith  extermination,  Ydnter  observations  on  range  adequacy  for 
big  game  and  condition  of  aniraals,  studies  of  sex  ratios,  forage  require¬ 
ments,  assistance  in  emergency  feeding  during  critical  periods,  the  study 
and  correlation  of  wildlife  and  domestic  stock  uses,  over-populations, 
public  hunts,  and  the  development  of  game  management  plans. 
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15.  Construction  of  truck  and  horse  trails. — Most  of  the  nation¬ 
al  forests  are  located  in  sparsely  settled  sections  of  the  country  and 
were  largely  undeveloped  and  inaccessible  when  acquired.  The  Jiiajor 
costs  of  the  vrork  on  truck  and  horse  trails  are  borne  under  the  appropri¬ 
ations  "Roads  and  Trails  for  States,  National  Forest  Fund"  and  "Forest 
Roads  and  Trails".  The  vjork  under  this  specific  project  includes  the 
time  and  expenses  of  the  employees  paid  from  the  appropriation  "National 
Forest  Protection  and  Management"  ,  in  planning  for  and  s\ipervlsion  of 
the  truck  and  horse  trail  construction  program,  incidental  to  other  reg¬ 
ular  duties.  The  special  road  appropriations  provide  for  the  direct 
costs  of  labor,  materials,  supplies,  and  direct  supervision. 

16.  Maintenance  of  truck  and  horse  traiJ.s . --The  direct  costs  of 
maintenance  are  borne  by  the  Forest  Rocud  and  Trails  axjpropriations . 
However,  a  great  deal  of  time  is  necessarily  spent  by  the  regular  per¬ 
sonnel  principally  rangers  and  siipervisors  in  planning,  coordinating 
this  project  v/ith  other  activities  and  supervising  the  work.  These 
tasks  are  incidental  to  other  regular  duties.  The  scheduling  of  this 
work  is  very  important ,  inasmuch  as  all  roads  must  be  opened  in  advance 
of  the  fire  season. 

17.  Construction  of  improvements  other  than  roads  and  trails. — 
Most  of  the  national  forests  are  located  in  the  mountainous  regions  of 
the  country,  largely  undeveloped  and  inaccessible.  To  facilitate  their 
adrainistrat ion  and  protection  it  is  necessary  to  equip  them  with  vari¬ 
ous  classes  of  improvem.ents . 

Telephone  lines  are  needed  for  fire  control  in  localities  where 
commercial  systems  are  not  available,  lookout  cabins  on  mountain  peaks 
to  house  men,  and  instruments  properly  located  to  discover  lightning 
and  other  fires  and  to  transmit  the  alarm;  lookout  towers  x^'/horo  the  to¬ 
pography  does  not  provide  a  natural  elevation  sharp  enough  to  command 
the  necessary  view;  dwellings,  barns,  and  other  structures  necessary  to 
provide  quarters  for  men  and  animals  who  must  be  stationed  remote  from 
any  settlement  or.  rentable  quarters;  simple  office  structures  for  housing 
records  and  transacting  business  required  in  administrative  or  fire- 
control  work;  fences  to  prevent  the  trespass  of  unperraitted  stock  or  to 
control  the  drift  of  permitted  stock  in  order  to  secure  the  best  utili¬ 
zation  of  the  national-forest  ra.ngos;  vrater  improvements  in  the  foimi  of 
developed  springs  and  wells,  pipe  lines,  and  other  works  required  at 
ranger  and  other  stations,  or  for  xvatering  livestock  on  the  forest  ranges, 
or  for  public  campgrounds;  and  other  campground  improvements  designed  to 
protect  the  forests,  maintain  sanitary  conditions,  and  facilitate  public 
recreational  enjoyment  of  the  forests  by  providing  simple  structures,  etc. 

There  are  also  required  certain  improvements  of  a  nonstructural 
nature,  such  as  permanent  firebreaks  and  lanes  placed  in  strategic  lo¬ 
cations  to  facilitate  .holding  fires  that  escape  from  the  initial  efforts 
to  control  them;  the  clearing  of  debris  and  fallen  timber  along  road¬ 
sides  to  reduce  the  fire  hazard;  the  improvement  and  cleaning  of  fishing 
streams;  and  soil-erosion  vjork. 


Each  national-f oi'Gst  region  has  a  plan  for  its  improvement  neeas. 
As  funds  are  made  availab3.o ,  those  of  highest  priority  are  consti'uctod. 
along  standardized  specifications  and  simple  practical  lines. 

18.  Maintenance  of  improvements  other  than  roads  and  trails 
This  project  includes  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  all  forms  of  ijn- 
provements  except  roads  and  trails.  The  thousands  of  miles  of  tele¬ 
phone  lines  are  thoroughly  gone  over;  fallen  trees  are  removed;  broken 
wires  are  spliced;  insulators  are  replaced  and  instruments  are  checked. 
The  wear  and  tear  on  buildings  and  lookout  tovrors  in  forested  country 
is  great.  Lightning  insulation  is  repaired,  vjindows  are  replaced,  and 
guying,  painting,  roofi.ng,  etc.,  are  attended  to.  Eences  are  put  into 
shape  by  post  replacement,  ;guying,  and  wire  repair.  Sijrings ,  troughs, 
tanks,  basins,  and  piping  aiae  clen.ned  and  repaired.  Public  campgrounds 
are  cleaned  up  and  put  in  shape,  and  fire  preventive  safeguards  are 
freshly  overhauled. 

19.  General  Surveys  and  Maps.- -A  grea.ter  and  more  intensive 
utilization  of  the  forests,  the  addition  of  new  forest  areas,  or 
changes  in  boundo.ries  of  forests  for  purchase  units  require  markings 
of  property  lines,  surveys  and  m*aps  fer  laying  cut  transportation, 
detection  and  communication  systems,  special-use  and  recreation  areas, 
nurseries,  administrative  stations,  lookout  tovjers,  water-resource 
utilization,  typo  mapping,  and  property  ownership.  Corrections  of  exist 
ing  rn.aps  must  be  secured  to  make  these  suitable  for  Forest  Service  ad¬ 
ministration  and  protection.  Some  75  forest  map)S  must  be  corrected, 
traced,  lithographed,  and  printed.  More  accurate  locations  of  topo¬ 
graphic  and  cultural  features  are  required  for  the  proper  protection 
and  adFiinistration  of  the  forests.  Aerial  photographs  and  maps  ai’e 
being  obtained  of  forests  whore  desired  because  of  their  value  not  only 
for  mapping  topographic  and  cultural  features  but  also  for  delineation 
of  boundaries  of  types  of  forest  cover,  grazing  areas,  amid  in  ccrinoctien 
with  fire  detection  and  suppression,  and  in  planning  of  flood  control 
and  other  projects.  The  Forest  Service  is  not  engaged  in  general  quad¬ 
rangle  mapping  like  that  of  Geological  Survey,  in  to-wnship  and  sectional 
surveys  like  the  work  of  the  General  Land  Office,  or  upon  control  sur¬ 
veys  similar  to  those  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  Hovjever,  vjhore 
any  topographic,  cadastral,  or  control  work  is  done  the  standards  used 
permit  adoption  and  incorporation  with  the  later  work  cf  the  other 
agencies. 

20 .  Cooperation  writ>  other  Departments,  Bureaus  and  Agencies .  -  - 
The  Forest  Service  coox^erates  ?7ith  other  Government  departments,  bureaus 
and  agencies  on  activities  not  primarily  of  benefit  or  producing  benefit 
to  national-forest  resources.  Often  the  Forest  Service  is  better  quali¬ 
fied  to  carry  on  such  v/ork  because  of  the  technical  experience  of  its 
personnel  or  because  the  gocgrax3hic  distribution  of  its  organizations 
may  enable  it  to  better  handle  the  work  from  the  broad  viewpoint  of 
Government  economy.  This  work  is  done  in  accordance  with  the  standards 
established  for  the  various  jobs.  Illustrative  of  this  work  project  is 
the  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  their  agricultural  and 
lumber  censuses;  cooperation  with  the  National  Park  Service,  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  and  the  War  Department  regarding  forestry  problems  on 
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their  lands;  cooperation  vjith  the  Depo-rtment  of  Justice  and  the  Treasury 
Department  in  lav;  enforcement  y;hore  national-forest  lands  are  involved, 
etc. 


21.  Hazard  reduction,  fire  prevention  and  timber  use,  VJhite 
Mountain  MatTonal  Forest. --The  t300;0Q0  provided  by  the  First  Deficiency 
Appropriation  Act  of  1939  is  being  expended  for  hazard  reductions  along 
roads  and  trails  v;hich  existed  prior  to  the  hurricane  of  193^,  some 
added  fire  breaks  at  strategic  points,  developments  of  water  holes,  the 
em-ployraent  of  an  enlarged  force  of  fire  guards,  the  purchase  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  fire  tools  and  equipment,  and  timber  salvage.  Timber 
salvage  operations  have  been  confined  to  the  removal  of  logs  in  fire 
lanes,  trails  and  roads  where  hazard  reduction  work  has  been  conducted. 


MERGENCY  MJl'iDS 


Projects 

Obligated , 
1939 

Estimated 
obligations , 

1940 

Emergency  Relief,  Agriculture,  Forest  Service 

(Transfei’  from  W.P.A.): 

For  expienses  in  connection  v;ith  projects 

under  "National  Forest  Protection  and 

Management"  ,  as  follows: 

Timber  use  . . . 

$18,990 

$9,300 

Forest  fire  ivroventi'jn  and  prepared- 

ness  . 

144,593 

143,556 

Protection  against  insects  . . 

130,184 

121 , 272 

Control  of  blister  rust  and  other 

tree  diseases  . . 

271,397 

243 , 000 

Timber  stand  improvement  . 

52 , 666 

49 , 500 

Reforestation  and  revegetaticn  of 

denuded  areas  . 

109,433 

105,000 

Nurseries  and  planting  stock  . 

67 , 670 

67,691 

Grazing  use  . 

20,045 

12,400 

Recreation  and  lo.nd  use  . 

55,327 

10,300 

Land  classification,  settlement  and 

claims  . 

1,055 

•  • 

Acquisition  of  land  by  direct  purchase 

14 , 228 

«  « 

Acquisition  of  Ic.nd  by  exchange  . 

4,220 

•  • 

Fish  and  gariie  . 

22,536 

5,100 

Construction  ^if  improvements  other  than 

roads  and  trails  . 

1,680, 126 

1,588,679 

Maintenance  of  iniprovements  other  than 

roads  and  trails  . . 

584,595 

427,000 

General  survey  and  maps  . 

53.058 

Total  for  foregoing  projects  . 

3,230,123 

2,782,798 

Administrative  funds  included  above  .... 

168,423 

63,908 

Net  y reject  funds  . 

3,061,700 

1  2,718,890 

309 


(c)  RECONSTRJCTION  AND  REPAIR  OP  ROADS  AND  OTHER 
niPROmiENTS ,  NATIONAL  FORESTS  IN'  CALIFORNIA 

Under  the  above)  title  an  axopropriation  of  $1,000,000  v;as  provided 
by  tl'io  Second  Deficiency  A’ppropriation  Act,  193^  (approved  June  25,  1938), 
for  the  reconstruction  and  repair  of  flood-damaged  roads  and  other  im¬ 
provements  on  California  National  Forests.  The  entire  appropriation  wzs 
obligated  during  the  fiscal  year  1939* 
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(d)  WATER  RIGHTS 


Appropriatioiij  1940  . .  :|20,000 

Budget  Estimate}  1941  ......  20,000 


PROJECT  STATEIIENT 


Projects 

1939 

19,40 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Investigation  and  establishment  of 

water  rights  . . . 

Unobligated  balance  . . . 

§19,371 

629 

§20,000 

§20,000 

Total  appropriation  . 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

WORIi  UHDER  TEII3  APPROPRIATION 

For  adiainistrat ive  and  recreation  areas,  stock  watering  and  similar  uses, 
the  Forest  Service  needs  the  right  to  appropriate  and  use  water.  liVhile  the 
amount  for  an  individual  diversion  or  storage  is  usually  small,  the  number  of 
such  uses  is  very  great.  Through  utilizing  appropriations  already  made,  the 
necessary  water  right  has  been  secured  for  a  portion  of  the  most  urgent  cases 
particularly  those  in  the  Colorado  River  drainage  where  the  suit  instituted  by 
Arizona  may  result  in  the  permanent  adjudication  and  decree  of  all  the  water 
in  that  drainage  and  deprive  the  United  States  of  water  rights  vitally  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  proper  administration  and  utilization  of  the  National  Forests, 
The  §20,000  appropriation  provided  by  this  item  is  used  for  a  determination  of 
the  location  and  amount  of  existing  utilizations,  the  making  of  engineering 
surveys,  the  preparation  of  applications  to  the  proper  State  authorities,  pay¬ 
ment  of  filing  fees,  secuning  permits  and  for  the  purchase  of  existing  water 
rights  or  decrees.  Several  more  years  will  be  required  before  existing  uses 
of  water,  particularly  in  the  Colorado  River  drainage,  are  adequately  protected. 
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(e)  FIGHTING  FOREST  FIRES 


Appropriation,  1940  »  .  .  ^  ,  i  |100,000 

Budget  Sstiraate,  1941  .  100,000 


PROJECT  STATEiVEIOT 


Projects 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

1.  Fire  suppression . 

2,  Protection  of  einappropriated 

$2,457,969 

$  67,000 

$  67,000 

public  forest  lands  . 

114,499 

33,000 

33,000 

Unobligated  balance  . . . . . 

7,532 

— 

— 

Total  appropriation  . 

2,580,000* 

100,000** 

100,000 

*Includes  $2,480,000  forest  fire  deficiency  provided  by  the  Second 

Deficiency 

Appropriation  Act,  1939. 

**Regular  appropriation;  does  not  include  1940  fire-fighting  deficiency. 


WORK  TOTDSR  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

1,  Fire  Suppression.  —  This  project  covers  emergency  fire  control 
expenditures  in  connection  vath  the  suppression  of  forest  fires  on  the  National 
Forests,  Administrative  restrictions  placed  upon  the  use  of  these  funds  by  the 
Forest  Service  provide  that  ejq^enditures  shall  not  be  made  therefrom  until 
forest  fires  have  actually  started.  An  exception  is  made  to  this  rule,  how¬ 
ever,  when  fire  conditions  become  so  critical  that  the  regular  protective 
organization,  which  is  financed  from  the  appropriation  "National  Forest  Protec¬ 
tion  and  Management",  is  unable  to  cope  Virith  the  situation  and  when,  therefore, 
the  temporary  employraent  of  additional  guards  clearly  will  reduce  expenditures 
for  fire  fighting. 

Expenditures  are  made  for  the  employment  of  fire  fighters  and  their 
transportation,  and  for  equipment  needed  on  going  fires  when  not  available  in 
stocks  of  equipment  previously  purchased.  Expenditures  are  made  for  the 
travel  expenses  of  forest  guards  v/hen  going  to  or  returning  from  fires  and 
for  the  travel  expenses  of  regular  employees  of  the  Forest  Service  v\rhen  the 
travel  extends  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  units  to  which  they  are  regularly 
assigned,  or  when  the  activities  to  which  men  are  regeilarly  assigned  do  not 
include  fire  fighting. 
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2.  Protection  of  Unappropriated  Forest  Lands*  —  Unappropriated 
public  forest  lands  are  widely  scattered  throughout  the  entire  T/Vest.  In  many 
cases  protective  associations*  organized  to  protect  privately  ovmed  lands,  and 
certain  states  were  compelled,  prior  to  fiscal  year  1938,  to  protect  the  public 
forest  lands  intermingled  with  the  private  lands.  Under  cooperative  arrange¬ 
ments  xvhich  have  been  worked  out  betxTeen  the  Forest  Service  and  the  timber 
protective  associations  and  States,  the  Federal  Government  v/ill  no’w  bear  its 
fair  share  of  the  cost  of  protecting  those  public  lands.  The  accounts  of  these 
cooperatives  Virill  be  audited  by  the  Forest  Service  and  the  per  acre  cost  of 
protecting  the  public  forest  land  will  bo  based  upon  a  total  figure  from  xvhich 
all  improvement  and  development  expenses  have  been  eliminated. 

In  addition  to  the  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  timber  protective 
associations,  there  are  large  areas  of  unappropriated  public  forest  lands 
xuhich  should  be  protoctod  from  fire.  None  of  the  lands  outside  organized  pro¬ 
tection  areas  are  being  protected  at  the  present  time,  but  studies  arc  under 
x’jay,  and  there  is  a  probability  that  fire  control  prograras  will  be  initiated 
on  those  areas  whore  protection  can  be  given  at  reasonable  costs. 


(f)  PRIVATE  FORESTRY  COOPERATION 


Appropria.tion  Act,  1940  .......  §100,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1941  .  100,000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1939 

1940  : 

(Estimated)  ■ 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Cooperation  x\rith  timbGrlo.nd 

ovmers  . 

Unobligated  balance  . . . 

§  97,453 
2,547 

§100,000  ' 

§100,000 

Total  appropriation  . 

100,000 

j 

100,000  : 

100 , 000 

CHAl'JGE  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  v/ords  ’’Federally-owned  lands  leased  to  States  and  to"  have  been 
added  to  the  language  of  this  item  in  the  estimates  for  1941, 

This  will  make  it  possible  for  the  Forest  Service  to  meet  custodial  and 
administrative  responsibilities  in  connection  xvith  the  various  land  utiliza¬ 
tion  projects  being  turned  over  to  the  various  States  'oy  the  Federal  Government, 
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By  the  Secretary's  memorandiim  of  December  20,  1938,  certain  bureaus  were 
designated  as  custodial  agencies  for  project  property  acquired  by  the  U.  S, 
Government  in  connection  with  the  land~ut ilization  program  under  Title  3  of  the 
Banlchead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act.  The  Forest  Service  was  designated  as  the 
custodial  agency  for  38  of  these  land-utilization  projects  in  19  States, 
covering  approximately  650,000  acres.  These  projects  are  to  be  made  available 
to  various  State  agencies  under  lease  or  cooperative  and  license  agreements 
between  these  agencies  and  the  Department.  Under  this  plan  the  Forest  Service 
must  organize  the  work  of  this  program  and  perform  inspectional  and  advisory 
services  to  insure  proper  handling  of  the  various  areas  by  the  States. 

The  custodial  agency  is,  in  general,  responsible  for  initiating  or 
taking  action  on  behalf  of  the  Department  to  assure  the  fulfillment  of  the 
objects  of  the  projects  and  the  terms  of  the  agreements  with  the  State  agencies. 
The  custodial  agency  must  be  familiar  vjith  the  nature  of  all  easements,  right 
of  way,  license,  and  outstanding  interests  on  the  property;  also  initiate  or 
take  such  action  as  may  bo  appropriate  in  this  connection  for  the  full  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  interests  of  tho  United  States. 

WOHi  UilDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Tho  industrial  forest  production  involving  forest  products  of  all 
descriptions,  must  come  largely  from  that  portion  of  tho  forest  lands  which  are 
designated  as  ''commercial'’,  totaling  some  460  million  acres,  of  vj-hich  nearly 
75^  is  in  private  oT/morship.  By  and  large  the  120  million  acres  of  this  land 
in  public  ovjnership  are  considered  to  be  uindor  good  management;  of  the  balance, 
202  million  acres  are  in  nonfarm  ovmorship  and  138  million  acres  in  farm  wood¬ 
lands.  Tho  intermingled  and  complex  pattern  of  ovmership,  however ,  often  makes 
it  imperative  that  these  lands  be  managed  on  a  coordinated  basis,  regardless  of 
vj-ho  ovjns  them.  This  is  especially  true  xvhen  consideration  is  given  to  the 
maintenance  of  permanent  communities  and  permanent  paj^rolls.  ■ 

Between  90fo  and  95^  of  our  forest  products  are  now  being  removed  from 
tho  forest  lands  privately  oi/med.  Their  maintenance  in  a  productive  condition, 
therefore,  becomes  a  paramount  objective  of  any  National  Forestry  program. 

For  the  past  two  years  the  Forest  Service  has  had  available  tho  sum  of 
$100,000  per  fiscal  year  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  practico  of  forestry 
on  privately-oT/vned  lands  and  for  cooperation  vdth  forest  products  industries  in 
the  development  of  markets  and  for  tho  considoration  of  obstacles,  legislative 
or  othorvj-ise,  retarding  development  of  those  markets.  Prior  to  this  two-year 
period,  sporadic  efforts  had  boon  made  to  accomplish  these  same  results. 

While  it  becomes  difficult  to  apply  a  yardstick  to  results  obtained  on 
an  activity  of  this  nature,  it  can  be  definitely  stated  that  results  on  the 
ground  are  accruing  through  close  cooperation  with  operators  in  analyzing  their 
ovvTi  forest  problems,  and  it  has  been  found  possible  to  secun-o  definitely  im¬ 
proved  forest  practices  in  such  cases.  In  some  cases  sustained  yield  manage¬ 
ment  has  been  attained;  in  others,  the  land  is  being  left  in  a  highly  productive 
condition  as  a  direct  result  of  our  efforts  although  present  production  may 
still  bo  too  high.  For  example,  tho  largest  ovoaer  of  ponderosa  pine  and  allied 
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species  on  the  west  coast  has  within  the  past  year  so  changed  his  raethod  of 
operation  as  to  make  his  cutover  lands  compare  very  favorably  with  those  on 
the  National  Forests*  Representing  some  8  billion  feet  of  stumpage  and  being 
looked  to  as  a  leader  in  his  section}  the  effects  of  this  change  in  policy  are 
indeed  far  reaching.  Many  other  similar  examples  can  be  cited. 

A  recent  careful  estimate  of  the  condition  of  privately-owned  com¬ 
mercial  forest  land  in  the  Continental  United  States  indicates  that  nearly  70 
million  acres  are  novj  under  reasonably  good  forest  practices}  which  is  better 
than  20^  of  the  total,  I'ftiile  it  is  not  assumed  that  all  credit  for  this 
advance  is  due  to  the  expenditure  of  the  $200}000  mentioned}  a  considerable 
portion  of  this  acreage  has  been  placed  under  improved  practices  in  recent 
years }  and  much  of  the  im.petus  has  come  from  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the 
Forest  Service  with  the  private  owners  and  other  organizations. 

However}  there  still  remains  80%  of  the  total  commercial  privately- 
oTOed  land  and  86%  of  the  nonfarm  privately-oiAmed  land  v^rhich  should  be  brought 
imder  forest  management • 

As  a  corollary  to  the  forest  practice  aspect}  it  is  like¥\rise  exceedingly 
important  that  the  Forest  Service  cooperate  to  the  highest  degree  with  forest 
products  industries  on  the  problems  which  face  those  industries  and  tend  to 
restrict  their  markets.  It  vrould  be  of  little  avail  commercially  to  grow  an 
added  volume  of  timber  unless  there  is  to  be  a  market  for  that  timber  when  it 
matures.  This  effort  becomes  involved  in  the  complexity  of  relationships 
between  Government  and  industry.  For  example}  an  intensive  understanding  and 
clarification  of  the  wage  and  houm  lawS}  excise  taxes }  import  duties }  export 
regulations}  ta.x  policies}  maritime  regulations  and  rateS}  etc.}  a.re  all  in¬ 
volved,. 

All  of  the  above  efforts  must  be  prosecuted  over  tho  many  varied  forest 
regions  of  the  Nation,  In  effect  the  activity  becomes  what  might  be  termed^ 
Industrial  Forest  Extension.  Dealing  as  it  does  with  those  who  are  active  in 
removing  95%  of  the  forest  grovrth}  it  is  distinctly  an  activity  of  first  im¬ 
portance  in  the  whole  forestry  situation. 


Forest  Research  Funds 
(g)  FOREST  MAl'TAGEiSNT 


Appropriation  Act  1940  . .  ii>613}403 

Transferred  in  1941  Estimates  from 

"Tropical  Forest  Experiment  Station"  ....  50 } 000 

Total  available ,  1940  . . .  643 }403 

Budget  Estimate  }  1941  . . .  6_0_7  }90_0 

Decrease  . .  "*■  35} 503 


I 
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PROJIilCT  STATEJ;IENT 


Increases 


Projects 

1939 

1940 

• (Estimated) 

1941  ' 

(Estimated) 

or 

decreases 

1. 

Silvicultural  investigations... 

$307,058 

$288,179 

$269  ,776 

-$18,403(1) 

2. 

Mensuration  investigations ..... 

41,406 

:  49,080 

49,080  ' 

— 

3. 

Forest  regenerat ion  invest 
nations 

89,64-4 

100,575 

90,575  ■ 

-10,000(2) 

4. 

Fire  protection  investigations 

114,071 

117,950 

107,950  : 

-10,000(3) 

5. 

Naval  stores  investigations 

15,000 

17,314 

17,314  , 

— 

6 . 

Forest  genetics  investigations 

81,088 

70,305 

70,305 

— 

7. 

Additional  for  adjainistrative 
promotions  . . 

... 

2,900 

i  2,900(4) 

Un 

obligated  balance  . 

136 

— 

— 

— 

Total  appropriation  . 

648,403 

643,403 

607,900 

-35,503 

DIGREASES  i^\T)  DECREASES 

The  net  reduction  of  $35 >503  in  this  item  for  1941  consists  of: 

(1)  ^ docroase  of  $1S>403  for  silvicultural  investigations; 

(2)  A  decroase  of  $10>000  for  forest  regeneration  investigations;  and 

(3)  Decrease  of  $10>000  for  fire  protoction  invest igat ions. 

These  decreases  will  he  met  largely  by  reduction  of  force >  both  per- 
raanent  employees  and  temporary  service, 

(4)  $2,900  additional  estimated  for  administrative  promotions  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  to  be  uniformly  applied  in  the  Buagot  Estimates  for 
1941. 


WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General.  —  The  research  carried  under  this  appropriation  is  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  establishing  and  growing  forest  crops  on  forest  land, 
whether  in  private  or  public  OT-'mership,  and  of  protecting  thorn  from  fire.  In¬ 
vestigations  arc  under  wuy  in  all  the  important  regions  in  tho  United  States 
except  in  the  Groat  Plains.  Work  has  been  started  at  the  Tropical  Eorest 
E:cporiment  Station  in  Puerto  Rico  ruder  an  appropriation  in  1940.  No  work  at 
present  is  under  Vvay  in  Alaska.  In  eo.ch  region  vdierc  research  is  carried  on 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  tho  most  pressing  and  urgent  problems.  These  in- 
vost igo,t ions  G.ro  basic  to  the  successful  practice  of  forestry. 
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Forest-management  investigations  supply  the  facts  on  which  sound  for¬ 
estry  practices  are  based*  Specifically)  they  aim  to  provide  the  information 
needed  by  Federal)  State)  and  private  agencies  and  individuals  to  enable  them 
to  reforest)  protect  from  fire)  and  manage  forest  land  to  the  best  advantage, 
to  insure  an  adequate  future  supply  of  lumber  and  other  forest  products,  to 
increase  the  quality  and  quantity  of  forest  products,  and  to  maintain  forest 
cover  V7here  needed  for  recreation  and  the  protection  of  xvatersheds  and  vjild- 
life.  Forest  management  investigations  have  developed  methods,  which  are 
being  applied  on  a  national  scale  by  the  CCC ,  in  stand  improvement,  reforesta¬ 
tion,  hazard  reduction,  and  fire  control#  They  have  disclosed  many  of  the 
fujidamental  principles  bearing  on  the  location  of  lookouts,  firebreaks,  and 
roads  and  trails  being  constructed  on  the  national  forests  and  the  national 
parks.  They  have  supplied  data  on  reforestation  and  naval-stores  practices 
to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  and  have  furnished  information 
on  growth,  methods  of  cutting,  reforestation,  and  forest  protection  to  the 
States  and  to  various  other  public  and  private  agencies.  These  investigations 
furnish  information  essential  to  the  management  and  protection  of  the  national 
forests.  The  work  is  being  carried  out  under  the  following  projects: 

1.  Silvicultural  investigations.  —  This  work  includes  methods  of 
timber  stand  improvement,  methods  of  cutting  mature  timber,  and  studies  of  the 
habits  and  requirements  of  seedlings  and  trees.  Because  of  the  great  diversity 
of  growing  conditions,  over  50  major  forest  types  and  180  commercially  im¬ 
portant  forest  tree  species  have  to  bo  dealt  v/ith.  Diversity  of  oTOiership  and 
objectives  further  complicate  the  problems  of  forest-land  management. 
Specifically,  silvicultural  investigations  aim  to  determine  how  to  manage  our 
commercially  important  forest  types  so  as  to  insure  perpetuation  of  the  more 
desirable  trees,  so  a.s  to  maintain  maximum  forest  production  of  high-quality 
products,  and  so  as  to  obtain  a  sustained  yield.  Such  information  is  essential 
to  the  proper  management  of  the  national  forests  and  is  urgently  needed  by 
State  and  private  forest  land  owners  if  forest  cover  is  to  be  maintained, 
¥jatersheds  protected,  and  the  country’s  future  need  for  forest  products  sup¬ 
plied,  This  vjork  is  now  carried  on  by  13  regional  forest  experiment  stations, 

2,  Mensuration  investigations.  —  This  project  is  concerned  virith 
growth  of  trees  and  stands  v^ith  particular  attention  to  methods  of  measuring 
and  analysis  of  measurements.  The  project  includes  the  preparation  for  each 
of  the  commercially  important  forest-tree  species  of  ’’volume  tables"  shovang 
the  average  contents  of  trees  of  different  dimensions  and  conditions  in  terms 
of  cubic  feet,  board  feet,  cords  and  other  units;  "grovrth  tables’’  showing 
the  average  relation  of  height,  diameter,  and  volume  to  ago;  and,  for  each  of 
the  commercially  important  forest  types,  ’’yield  tables’’  showing  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  stand  at  different  ages  and  the  yield  to  bo  expected  under 
various  conditions  and  methods  of  handling.  There  are  about  180  forest-tree 
species  and  50  or  more  forest  types  of  commercial  importance  in  the  United 
States  about  which  such  information  is  needed.  Improvements  in  form  and 
character  of  such  tables  and  the  technique  of  their  preparation  and  applica¬ 
tion  is  an  important  part  of  the  work.  In  addition,  it  is  necessary  to 
develop  and  adapt  statistical  methods  for  use  in  collecting  and  analyzing 
data  concerning  timber  cruises  and  yield-table  predictions*  From  such  work 
has  come  some  of  the  most  fruitful  results  of  the  project,  in  the  form  of  new 
and  more  efficient  methods  of  experimentation  applicable  to  many  lines  of 
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forest  research  and  improved  sampling  procedures  applicable  to  the  national 
forest  survey  and  to  many  other  forestry  activities.  Work  is  under  way  on 
this  project  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  at  10  regional  Forest  Experiment 
Stations, 

Forest  regeneration  investigations.  —  This  work  involves  the  fur¬ 
ther  development  of  methods  of  reforesting  denuded  or  poorly  stocked  forest 
land.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  over  80,000,000  acres  of  such  land 
throughout  the  United  States  in  need  of  planting.  Accordingly,  it  is  necessary, 
to  determine  for  each  of  a  large  variety  of  conditions,  the  species  to  use  and 
the  methods  of  reforesting  to  be  employed.  Nursery  and  planting  problems  are 
studied  and  the  detai.ls  of  the  practice  determined,  and  methods  of  collecting 
and  handling  forest  seeds  are  worked  out  for  the  many  species  involved.  Direct 
seeding  is  studied  as  to  the  best  method  and  season  for  doing  it,  where  it  is 
possible,  and  the  species  to  use.  The  regeneration  work  involves  examination 
of  past  plantings  to  dotermine  the  causes  of  success  or  failure,  and  studies 
of  seed  production  and  dissemination.  Work  under  this  project  is  now  in 
progress  at  11  regional  forest  experiment  stations. 

4,  Fire  protection  investigations.  —  Work  in  this  field  deals  with 
methods  of  control  of  forest  fires  and  with  the  effects  of  fire.  Specifically, 
studies  are  being  made  of  hov;  fires  start,  how  fast  they  spread,  of  equipment 
and  methods  to  detect  fires,  of  methods  of  reducing  fire  hazards,  and  of 
methods  of  suppressing  or  fighting  fire.  Encompassed  Vw'ithin  these  studies  are 
attempts  to  ascertain  relations  of  lightning,  wind,  humidity,  and  other  weather 
factors,  topography,  and  fuel  conditions  to  the  occurrence  and  behavior  of 
forest  fires;  methods  of  measuring  current  fire  danger  and  application  of  the 
results  to  fire  control  activities;  and  methods  of  forecasting  fire  danger. 

The  effects  of  fire  are  studied  with  particular  reference  to  appraising  fire 
damage.  Studies  also  include  methods  of  controlling  certain  types  of  burning 
useful  in  hazard  reduction  and  for  other  special  purposes  in  forest  manage¬ 
ment,  Work  of  this  sort  is  now  under  way  at  8  regional  forest  experiment 
stations . 

5,  Naval  stores  investigations.  —  This  work  includes  methods  of  tur¬ 
pentining,  and  methods  of  i-^tegrating  production  of  naval  stores  with  produc¬ 
tion  of  pulpvrood  poles,  sawlogs ,  and  other  products  from  the  same  timber. 

Under  it  are  studied  the  effect  of  tree  size  and  chipping  method  on  naval  , 
stores  yield  and  the  effect  of  weather  factors  and  of  fire  on  the  rate  and 
araount  of  gum  flow.  In  addition,  work  is  done  on  the  effect  of  turpentining 
on  tree  grovrth  and  timber  quality. 

The  naval  stores  industry  has  long  been  important  in  the  South,  Early 
methods  of  turpentining  vrere  crude  and  inefficient  and  resulted  in  waste  of 
much  valuable  timber.  Research  under  this  project  has  contributed  much  toward 
improvement  of  these  methods.  The  object  of  additional  work  is  to  further 
improve  turpentining  technique  and  to  featu-re  methods  of  coordinating  tur¬ 
pentining  with  timber  production  for  all  sorts  of  products,  most  of  Y/hich  it 
is  hoped  can  be  produced  from  trees  folloviring  a  period  of  turpentining.  This 
work  is  under  way  at  the  Southern  Forest  Experiment  Station, 
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6.  Forest  genetics  investigations*  —  The  segregation  or  production 
of  desirable  strains  by  breeding}  a  procedure  which  has  proved  invaluable 
v^rith  crop  plant S}  is  practically  unexplored  virith  respect  to  forest  trees. 

Work  under  this  project  is  aimed  at  the  production  of  trees  of  higher  rates 
of  growth}  more  resistant  to  diseases  and  insects }  of  better  form}  and  capable 
of  producing  higher-qu.ality  forest  products.  This  involves  the  study  and 
segregation  of  geographical  strains  and  races }  studies  of  the  technique  of 
natural  and  artificial  cross  pollination  and  fertilization}  experiments  in 
hybridization}  investigations  of  the  genotical  constitution  and  transmission 
of  desirable  characteristics}  field  trials  of  promising  individuals  and 
strains}  and  similar  studios.  The  work  is  conducted  at  the  California  and 
tho  Northeastern  Forest  S:cperiment  Stations. 


SUPPLEIfSI'ITAL  FUiroS 


Projects 

Obligated} 

1939 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1940 

Emergency  Relief}  Agriculture} 

Forest  Service  (Transfer  from  iJPA)  : 

For  projects  in  comection  with  research 
in  forest  managoment : 

1  -  5^1 1  VI  r*.T)l  ’hn'pn  1  i  ■nvnRt;  i  p'D+i  i  nr\ 

$87}852 

3}555 

16,120 

45,310 

6,772 

16,009 

$  95,797 

3,877 

17,578 

49,408 

7,385 

17,457 

Men  en  Tn  t  i  nn  invneti  gat1  nn.e  ................. 

‘H’nnr-st;  rri/^^p.np.T’nt;  i  nn  t  "iT^rpet  n  o’,"!  t,  i  nn.p  ......... 

4- .  Vi  T“P!  "nr'nt;  p.n.+:  i  nn  i  rnrAPi",  i  cni".  i  nn  s  ............. 

F),  |\Tp|vn1  Rtnnne  investi  geti  nne  ................ 

6.  Forest  genetics  investigations  . . 

Tritnl  }  snppl  ernentnl  firnri.e  ........... 

175,618 

6,007 

191,502 

2,915 

Administrative  funds  included 

above  . . . . . 

Net,  project  funds  . 

169,611 

188,587 
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(h)  RMGE  INVESTIGATIONS 


Appropriation  Act  1940  . $24-5 »935 

Budget  Estimato,  1941  .  250j900 

Decroaso  .  -  15 j 035 


PROJECT  STATElvIENT 


Projects 

i  1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Increases 

or 

decreases 

1. 

Grazing  managemont  investiga¬ 
tions  . . . 

:$170,580 

$170,717 

$160,782 

-9,935(1) 

2. 

Artificial  reseeding  invest i- 
gat  ions  . . . . 

:  39,187 

59,218 

53,218 

-6,000(2) 

3. 

Range  forage  investigations  . . 

:  15,987 

16,000 

16,000 

— 

4. 

Additional  for  adiainistra- 
tive  promotions  . . 

--  , 

900 

/  900(3) 

Unobligated  balance  . 

181 

__ 

— 

— 

Total  appropriation  . . 

1  225,935 

245,935 

230,900 

-15,035 

INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

The  net  reduction  of  $15>035  in  this  item  for  1941  consists  of: 

(1)  A  docroase  of  $9 >935  for  grazing  management  investigations; 

(2)  A  decrease  of  $6i000  for  artificial  rosoeding  investigations. 

These  decreases  vjill  he  met  largely  by  reduction  of  force,  including 
employees  on  the  permanent  roll  and  by  reduction  of  the  amount  to  be  expended 
for  temporary  services, 

(3)  $900  additional  is  estimated  for  administrative  promotions  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  which  is  being  uniformly?-  applied  in  the  Budget 
Estimates  for  1941, 

WORIC  Ul'TDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General.  —  Proper  range -management  and  restorative  practices  are 
necessary  for  the  conservation  and  improvement  of  the  range  resource  through 
v/iso  use  to  assuTO  the  stability  and  economic  welfare  of  the  farmers  and 
stockmen  producing  range  livestock  and  to  othor  dependent  related  community 
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and  regional  interests.  This  appropriation  provides  the  investigations  to 
furnish  the  basic  technical  information  of  this  character  so  necessary  for  the 
administration  and  handling  of  the  national  forests  and  other  ranges,  public 
and  private.  It  is  also  formulating  the  methods  necessary  for  range  improve¬ 
ment  by  stockmen,  revegetation  for  flood  control,  and  other  range-land  phases 
of  the  work  of  the  CCC  and  related  projects  and  range  conservation  programs. 
Application  of  results  from  these  studies  has  saved  stoclaiien  and  farmers 
several  million  dollars  annually.  The  900  million  acres  of  forest  and  un- 
timbered  range  land  represent  nearly  half  the  land  area  of  the  United  States, 
and  furnishes  most  of  the  forage  for  production  of  a  high  percentage  of  the 
national  supplies  of  wool}  mohair,  and  meat.  These  investigations  alone  can 
supply  the  information  reqn.ired  for  sustained  range  forage  production. 

Section  7  of  the  Act  of  May  22,  1928  (McSweeney-McNary  Forest  Research 
Act)  authorizes  experiments  and  investigations  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  develop  improved  methods  of  management,  consistent 
with  the  growing  of  timber  and  the  protection  of  watersheds,  of  forest  ranges 
and  other  ranges,  at  forest  or  range  experiment  stations,  or  elsewhere.  The 
work  is  carried  on  under  the  following  projects: 

1.  Grazing  management  investigations.  —  This  wort  consists  of  in¬ 
vestigations  to  develop  methods  for  managing  range  lands  that  will  assure  the 
stability  and  perpetuation  of  range  resources,  including  forage,  watershed, 
timber  reproduction,  and  other  range-land  values.  It  involves  determination 
of  the  grazing  capacity  of  various  range  types  and  of  ways  and  means  of  re¬ 
storing  and  maintaining  the  better  forage  plants,  improving  methods  of 
handling  livestock  on  ranges,  controlling  losses  from  poisonous  plants, 
reducing  the  fire  hazard  by  grazing,  and  haimonizing  grazing  with  ether  range- 
land  values . 

The  studies  involve  the  determination  of  management  practices  on  high 
summer  ranges,  mainly  on  national  forests,  foothill  spring-fall  ranges,  desert 
winter  ranges,  and  semidesert  year-long  ranges.  These  studies  have  aided 
greatly  in  the  better  coordination  for  profitable  use  of  these  important 
forage  sources  in  the  year-long  livestock  operation.  They  also  promise  addi¬ 
tional  results  urgently  needed  by  livestock  producers  and  by  the  Federal  and 
State  governments  in  their  plans  for  permanent  land-use  and  development.  This 
vrork  is  now  conducted  at  the  six  regional  forest  and  range  experiment  stations 
in  the  West . 

2.  Artificial  reseeding  investigations.  —  Work  now  under  v/ay,  being 
conducted  mainly  by  the  Intermountain  and  the  Northern  Rocky  Mountain  Forest 
and  Range  Experiment  Stations,  in  cooperation  with  State  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  and  the  Buu'eau  of  Plant  Industry,  consists  of  investigations  to 
develop  methods  of  restoring  artificially  the  plant  cover  on  seriously 
depleted  ranges  and  abandoned  dry  farms.  It  includes  also  studies  to  determine 
what  native  species  justify  selection  for  improvement,  the  possibilities  for 
adapting  na.tive  and  introduced  species  for  seeding  or  transplanting,  and  hov^r 
they  can  be  most  economically  reproduced  and  established  on  range  lands. 

These  studies  furnish  results  of  vital  importance  to  owners  of  range  land  and 
to  Federal  and  State  agencies  in  planning  programs  of  range  rehabilitation. 
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3.  Range  forage  investigations*  —  Work  under  this  project  includes 
the  collection  and  analysis  of  information  on  the  identity,  distribution,  and 
the  forage  and  watershed  protective  and  other  values  of  over  12,000  plant 
species  which  inhabit  forest  and  other  ranges  tluroughout  the  United  States — 
information  absolutely  essential  to  good  range  management.  It  includes  the 
building  up  of  the  most  complete  annotated  working  herbarium  of  range  plants 
in  the  country,  a  basic  feature  in  meeting  the  demands  for  information 
incident  to  these  studies.  This  is  a  continuing  study.  Range  plants  and 
data  are  collected  by  all  the  administrative  and  research  personnel  of  the 
Forest  Service  concerned  v^rith  range  management.  The  major  compilation  and 
analyses  are  made  in  Vfeshington. 


SUPPLEIviENTAL  FUNDS 


Projects 

Obligated, 

1939 

Estimxated 

obligations, 

1940 

Emergency  Relief,  Agriculture, 

Forest  Service  (Transfer  from  l/irPA) : 

For  projects  in  connection  v;ith  range 
investigations : 

1,  Grazing  management  investigations  ..... 

|33,602 

'ip3b  ,641 

2,  Artificial  reseeding  investigations  ... 

4,947 

5,394 

3,  Range  forage  investigations  . . 

14,559 

15,876 

Total,  supplemental  fun.ds  . 

53,108 

57,911 

Administrative  funds  included  above  . 

1,817 

881 

Net,  project  funds  . 

51,291 

57,030 
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(i)  FOREST  PRODUCTS  INVESTIGATIONS 


Appropriation  Act  1940  . ,'"^664*181 

Budget  Estimate,  1941  668,200 

Increase  .  4,019 


PROJECT  STATEIIEOT 


Projects 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Increases 

1. 

2. 

3, 

Timber  harvesting  and  con¬ 
version  . . 

Forest  products  statistics  . 
Pulp  and  paper  ............. 

$96,441 

9,713 

114-,723 

$94,181 

10,000 

114,000 

$95,000 

10,000 

114,000 

^$819(1) 

4. 

Strength  of  vjond  ........... 

117,272 

134,000 

134,000 

5. 

Seasoning  and  physical 
prnpert.  i  es  . . 

89,716 

94,000 

94,000 

6. 

7, 

Chemical  composition  . . 

Wood  proservat 1  on  .......... 

66,218 

85,199 

49,029 

70,000 

99,000 

70,000 

99 ,000 

— 

8, 

9. 

Wood  et  mip.  biire  ............. 

49,000 

49,000 

Additional  for  administra- 

-h  1  VP  •nT*nmn+:  i  nn  p, 

3,200 

/3, 200(2) 

Unobligated  balance  . . . 

50 

-.i- 

Total  appropriation  . 

628,361 

664,181 

668,200 

/4,019 

INCREASES 

The  increase  of  $4,019  in  this  item  for  research  in  forest  products 
consists  of: 

( 1 )  An  increase  of  $819  to  supplement  funds  now  available  for  timber 
h arvesting  and  conversion  inve st igations . 


(2)  $5200  additional  estimated  for  administrative  promotions  in  accord¬ 

ance  with  the  plan  v/hich  is  being  uniformly  applied  in  the  Budget  Estimates 
for  1941. 

VTORK  UilDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General.  —  The  growing  of  timber  for  the  many  products  demanded  by 
modern  civilization  represents  the  more  tangible  economic  value  or  use  of 
forest  land.  A  broad  and  intelligent  utilization  of  our  forest  resources  is 
therefore  an  indispensable  feature  of  an  adequate  national  forestry  program. 

The  utility  value  of  vrood  must  bo  maintained  and  increased*  The  foundation 
of  efficient  utilization  is  research  in  forest  products. 
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The  better  adaptation  of  wood  to  modern  consmaption  requirements  is  a 
matter  of  direct  concern  to  consmers,  whose  proper  housing  and  standards  of 
living  are  bound  up  with,  the  satisfactory  use  of  wood  products;  to  workmen, 
who  need  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  wages  furnished  by  employment 
in  the  woods,  the  saivmills,  the  pulp  mills,  and  broadly  diversified  fields  of 
wood  construction  and  manufacture;  to  faimers  and  other  timberland  owners, 
large  and  small,  seeking  market  outlets  for  materials  from  their  vast  aggregate 
acreage  of  woodlands;  to  local  communities,  counties,  states,  and  the  Nation, 
which  have  a  vital  interest  in  stable  revenues  from  forests,  forest  lands, 
and  successful  forest  industries.  In  our  National  Norests  alone,  the  invest¬ 
ment  in  land  and  timber  and  the  responsibility  for  a  wise  utilization  of  the 
products  require  a  broad  program  of  research  looking  to  the  broadening  and 
stabilization  of  markets  for  forest  products. 

The  bulk  of  the  work  in  forest-products  research  is  centered  at  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratory  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  vath  some  associated  vrork 
at  forest  experiment  stations  and  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Since  its  establish¬ 
ment  in  1910  the  Laboratory  has  become  the  outstanding  institution  of  its  kind 
in  the  world.  Conservative  estimates  place  the  annual  savings  to  users  and 
producers,  alone  through  application  of  Laboratory  findings,  at  a  figure  at 
least  100  times  the  cost  of  operation.  Only  a  sm.all  part  of  the  needed  vrork 
in  forest  products  has  been  done.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  vital  part 
that  forest -product  s  investigations  play  in  the  whole  forestry  prograra. 

The  work  is  done  at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  or  elsewhere  under 
the  authorizations  for  forest  products  investigations  of  domestic  woods  and 
of  tropical  woods  specified  by  Section  8  of  the  Act  of  May  22,  1928 
(McSweeney-McNary  Porest  Research  Act),  which  authorizes  and  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  conduct  experiments,  investigations,  and  tests 
with  respect  to  the  physical  .and  chemical  properties  and  the  utilization  and 
preservation  of  wood  and  other  forest  products,  including  tests  of  v^ood  and 
other  fibrous  material  for  pulp  and  paper  making,  and  such  other  experiments, 
investigations,  and  tests  as  may  be  desirable.  The  work  is  conducted  under 
the  following  projects: 

1.  Timber  harvesting  and  conversion  investigations.  —  This  work  in¬ 
cludes  costs  and  returns  in  logging  and  milling  trees  and  logs  of  different 
sizes;  design  of  logging  machinery'-;  selection  and  grading  of  lumber;  .and 
wood-use  development. 

Millions  of  acres  of  barren  cut-over  land  in  the  South,  the  East,  the 
Lake  States,  and  of  lato  in  the  West,  arc  the  result  of  the  general  belief 
among  timber  operators  that  maximum  returns  necessitated  felling  all  trees 
of  the  desirable  species  that  vjould  cut  out  any  lumber.  The  ovmer  of  forest 
land  is  now  learning  that  practically  his  only  chance  of  low-cost  and  high- 
yield  continuous  production  is  to  evaluate  rotuarns  on  the  basis  of  analytical 
data,  such  as  the  Forest  Service  has  recently  been  making  available,  which 
dictate  removal  of  the  larger  trees  and  leaving  the  sm.allcr  trees  for  growing 
stock. 
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Under  prevailing  practice  the  tiiaber  left;  or  that  has  restocked  the 
cut-over  areas,  has  consisted  largely  of  species  less  valuable  than  those 
removed#  To  find  nev7  uses  for  these  species,  based  on  their  best  utility 
values,  is  a  major  forestry  problem  and  a  feature  of  this  project.  Its 
solution  will  enable  their  profitable  removal  and  at  the  sairie  time  improve  the 
forest*  Coupled  v/ith  this  is  the  problem  of  converting  the  present  50  per¬ 
cent  mste  in  the  woods  and  at  the  mill  into  marketable  commodities* 

Lumber  is  separated  at  the  mill  into  classes  or  grades  on  a  basis  of 
the  number,  condition,  and  size  of  visible  defects*  Rules  for  grading  have 
become  more  and  more  complicated  with  resultant  difficulties  and  misunder¬ 
standing  between  manufacturers  and  users#  The  Forest  Products  Laboratory  has 
played  a  prominent  part  in  various  movements  to  improve  and  simplify  grading 
rules*  Federal  specifications  prepared  by  the  Forest  Service  govern  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  lumber  by  the  G-overnment  * 

2#  Forest  products  statistics  investigations#  —  Information  as  to  the 
production,  consumption,  and  distribution  of  lumber  and  other  forest  products 
is  essential  to  the  orderly  manu-facture  and  marketing  of  forest  products;  the 
maintenance  and  proper  distribution  of  adequate  and  suitable  supplies  of  raw 
m.aterial  for  wood  users;  and  as  a  basis  for  planned  forest  production.  These 
data  form  the  necessary  economic  background  needed  by  Federal,  State,  and 
private  agencies  dealing  with  forest,  industrial,  and  social  programs  and 
policies* 


The  ^^7ork  is  handled  by  statist iCvUlly  trained  foresters  in  the 
Washington  Office  and  at  several  of  the  western  forest  experiment  stations# 
Under  a  cooperative  agreement  V7ith  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  data  arc  obtained 
from  the  forest  industries  concerned  by  a  canvass  and  are  then  compiled, 
analyzed,  and  published* 

3#  Pulp  and  paper  investigations.  —  This  work  includes  studies  of  the 
suitability  of  various  woods  for  pulps  and  papers  and  the  development  of  new 
and  improved  manufacturing  processes# 

The  value  of  pulp  and  paper  products  made  annually  in  the  United  States 
is,  roughly,  ;|l, 300 ,000,000.  The  domestic  consumption  of  v7ood  for  paper  is 

approximately  10,394,000  cords  (about  10  percent  of  which  is  imported),  val¬ 
ued  at  482,885,000#  In  addition,  v7ood  pulp  and  pa.pGr  are  imported  to  the 
equivalent  of  about  8,446,000  cords  of  vrood# 

The  use  of  vrood  for  pulp  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  raw  material 
and,  although  the  quantity  thus  used  constitutes  only  about  5  percent  of  the 
total  timber  cut  of  the  United  States,  it  is  of  largo  importance  by  virtue 
of  being  a  profitable  outlet  for  a  class  of  timber  and  for  wood  wastes  having 
practically  no  other  value  except  as  fuel.  Furthermore,  the  removal  of  much 
of  this  material  (as  thinnings,  etc.)  is  a  feature  of  good  forestry# 

Looking  to  the  future,  making  the  United  States  self-sufficient  as  to 
pulpwood  requirements  couUd  m.ean  doubling  the  national  income  from  pulpwood, 
with  added  large  values  from  manufacture ,  and  jobs  for  250,000  more  persons 
than  were  eng8.ged  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  in  1929* 
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Definite  progress  has  been  made  by  the  constant  search  for  new  or 
modified  processes  that  will  enable  using  woods  other  than  spruce j  which  now 
supplies  70  percent  of  our  pulp  and  paper  requirements*  As  a  result  of  work 
by  the  Forest  Service  and  other  organizations,  much  prominonce  has  recently 
been  given  in  the  press  to  the  Southern  pines  as  a  possible  soiu’ce  of  news¬ 
print.  This  work  on  southern  pine  vrill  be  continued,  as  will  the  ivork  to 
find  a  process  adapted  to  pulping  Douglas  fir,  especially  in  the  form  of  vroods 
and  mill  waste,  of  which  enormous  quantities  are  available;  and  also  the  work 
to  check  stream  pollution  by  developing  methods  of  recovery  and  re-use  of  waste 
cooking  liquors. 

4.  Strength  of  wood  investigations.  —  This  work  includes  strength  and 
related  properties  of  wood  and  improvement  in  design  of  structures,  containers, 
and  other  wood  products. 

Besides  mts  importance  to  the  average  citizen  and  home  builder,  this 
project  has  a  vital  relation  to  the  utilization  of  timber  and  the  liquidation 
of  forestry?-  investments.  Eu.ilding  construction  normally  consumes  more  than 
60  percent  of  our  annual  lumber  production,  a  large  proportion  going  into 
small  houses..  In  recent  years,  howevor,  tho  use  of  vjood  in  buildings  in  com¬ 
parison  Vifith  other  materials  has  shown  a  great  decline,  chiefly  because  lumber 
in  construction  does  not  reflect  the  modern  trends  toward  lower  costs  in  the 
handling  and  assembly  of  other  materials. 

Improvements  in  the  engineering  of  v/ood  constriction  such  as  are  novi 
uider  studjr  at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  to  make  possible  the  building 
of  simple  and  inexpensive  but  thoroughly  satisfactory  vrooden  houses  would 
mean  more  desirable  homes  for  families  with  small  rosouTCOs  as  well  as  now 
life  in  the  construction  industry.  Nevi  developments  in  heavy  timber  construc¬ 
tion  which  are  now  under  investigation  also  promise  a  great  advance  in  engineer¬ 
ing  economy.  About  one-sixth  of  the  total  luiibcr  production  is  used  for  boxes 
and  crates.  Improvements  in  those  and  other  containers  benefit  the  consumer 
through  their  effect  on  the  cost  of  shipping  the  products  he  uses. 

This  project  involves  strength  tests  of  the  clear  wood  of  all  commer¬ 
cially  important  species,  both  from,  virgin  and  second-grovjth  stands  in  various 
forest  regions;  investigations  of  factors  affecting  properties,  such  as  defects, 
moisture  content,  and  vreight;  appraisal  of  the  effect  of  preservative,  season¬ 
ing,  and  other  processes;  and  determination  of  the  efficiency  of  nails,  bolts., 
screviTS,  glues,  and  other  mediums  for  joining  wood  members  or  parts. 

Seasoning  and  physical  properties  inye_st igations .  —  This  vrork  in¬ 
cludes  studies  of  kiln  dr^ang,  air  seasoning,  and  storage  of  lumber;  of  the 
moisture  content  of  vrood  in  use;  of  seed-extraction  equipment;  and  of  the 
insulation  of  buildings. 

Improper  seasoning  methods  and  poor  storage,  handling,  and  construc¬ 
tion  practices  cause  losses  of  more  than  $100,000,000  annually.  They  include 
the  entire  loss  of  certain  species  which  cannot  now  be  seasoned;  the  loss  of 
footage  and  value  through  degro.de;  and  the  d.amago  from.  sv;elling,  shrinking, 
and  v\rarping  of  fabricated  products  and  structures.  The  reduction  of  these 
losses,  in  whole  or  large  part,  is  the  goal  of  the  Laboratory's  work. 
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Kiln-drying  principles  and  methods  developed  at  the  Laboratory  have 
revolutionized  the  kiln-drying  industry.  More  than  half  the  kilns  built  in 
the  United  States  in  the  past  five  years  are  of  the  internal  fan  type  developed 
at  the  Laboratory. 

6.  Chemical  composition  and  wood  utilization.  —  This  work  includes 
studies  of  the  chemical  composition  and  utilization  of  vrood;  of  physical- 
chemical  structure  and  properties;  and  the  development  of  improved  and  new 
chemical  processes  and  products. 

Wood  constitutes  the  largest  and  most  convenient  soiu'ce  of  cellulose, 
one  of  our  most  important  raw  materials.  Chemical  means  must  be  used  in 
isolating  the  cellulose  because  the  lignin  with  which  it  is  surrounded 
resists  all  other  methods.  Science  confidently  looks  for^Tard  to  tho  conversion 
of  cellulose  into  other  important  commodities  in  addition  to  paper,  artificial 
silk,  fabric,  cellophane,  lacquers,  and  plastics  for  which  it  is  now  used. 
Lignin  comprises  one-quarter  of  the  v/ood  but,  because  of  its  chemical  com¬ 
plexity,  no  method  of  utilizing  it  has  been  devised.  It  is  wholly  wasted  in 
the  pulping  processes.  Since  both  cellulose  and  lignin  must  be  isolated  by 
chemical  means  and  converted  into  other  commodities  by  chemical  processes, 
the  economic  importance  of  a  thorough  loiowledge  of  their  chemical  nature  can 
hardly  be  overestimated. 

The  chemical  composition  of  wood  substance,  the  arrangement  of  con¬ 
stituent  parts  in  the  wood  cell,  the  size  and  spacing  of  the  cells,  and  the 
variation  of  all  such  characteristics  according  to  species  and  grovrth  con¬ 
ditions  are  intrinsic  factors  vdiich  determine  the  useful  properties  of  wood 
in  mass.  The  aim  of  this  project  is  to  attain  a  scientific  understanding  of 
these  factors,  vdiich  is  essential  to  the  best  resuJ-ts  in  growing  the  wood,  in 
its  selection,  its  seasoning  and  handling,  its  Impregnation  v/ith  preservatives, 
its  use  in  construction,  and  its  conversion  into  pulp  and  other  products.  The 
work  involves  the  conversion  of  vraod  waste  into  wood-distillation  products, 
grain  alcohol,  plastics,  and  other  useful  materials. 

7,  Wood  preservation  investigations.  —  This  work  includes  studies  of 
Vijood  treatments  to  increase  resistance  to  decay,  insects,  and  fire;  and  of 
coatings,  paints,  glues,  and  laidinated  construction. 

Rail  transportation  costs  depend  to  a^considerable  degree  upon  economy 
and  efficiency  in  tho  use  of  wood  for  railway  ties,  bridges,  poles,  piling, 
and  other  construction.  The  railroads  use  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  total 
annual  luiaber  production  and  spend  over  ^100,000,000  per  year  for  v^rood  and 
much  larger  suras  for  its  treatment  and  installation.  Preservative  treatment 
has  greater  influence  than  any  other  factor  in  reducing  annual  costs  for 
wood  used  by  railroads,  Likevnse  public-utility  costs  are  influenced  by  the 
efficiency  obtained  in  the  use  of  poles  and  other  vrood  in  tho  distribution 
systems • 


Fire  losses  in  wooden  structures  constitute  an  enorraous  loss  that  can 
be  reduced  by  the  discovery  of  cheap  and  effective  fireproofing  methods.  The 
cost  to  home  ovmers  of  raaintaining  the  paint  on  their  property  is  estimated 
at  §375,000,000  annually.  The  strength  and  duj?ability  of  glue  joints  have  a 
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profound  influence  upon  the  service  given  by  glued  products;  for  v:hich  the 
public  pays  about  $1,000,000 ;000  per  year#  Losses  from  defective  gluing 
are  heavy#  The  performance  of  wood  in  floors,  furniture,  house  trim,  air¬ 
craft,  and  nur.ierous  other  uses  is  impaired  by  shrinlcing  and  s^welling  with 
moisture  changes,  the  prevention  of  v/hich  is  of  the  highest  importance  in 
maintaining  markets  for  vrood#  The  vrork  under  this  project  is  largely  of 
direct  value  to  the  consumer# 

The  vrork  involves  experiments  to  improve  wood  preserving  processes; 
service  records  of  treated  material  subjected  to  conditions  of  actual  usage; 
records  of  the  lasting  qualities  of  various  paints  applied  to  wood  panels  of 
different  species  and  exposed  in  various  regions;  tests  to  determine  the  fire 
resistance  of  both  small  pieces  subjected  to  fire-resistant  treatments  and  of 
full-sized  structural  units;  and  the  improvement  of  gluos  and  gluing  methods# 

8#  Wood  structure  and  grovfth  investigations#  —  This  work  includes  the 
microscopic  identification  of  wood;  and  studies  of  the  relation  of  gro'wth  con¬ 
ditions  to  vrood  quality,  the  relation  of  structure  to  properties,  and  the 
foimation  of  rosin# 

Knovj-ledge  of  vrood  structure  is  essential  in  identifying  the  thousands 
of  vrood  and  p-'ulp  samples  submitted  by  Governiaent  officials  and  the  public# 

Such  identifications  aid  in  selecting  the  right  kind  of  vrood  for  a  given  pur¬ 
pose  in  adjusting  disputes  between  buyers  and  seller,  end  many  times  have 
proved  very  helpful  in  criminal  cases  involving  vrood# 

Knov/ledge  of  the  relation  of  grovrth  conditions  and  structure  to  proper¬ 
ties  makes  it  possible  to  overcome  trade  prejudices  and  to  broaden  the  uses  of 
wood,  to  safeguard  the  public  against  defective  material,  and  thus  to  increase 
the  value  and  efficiency’-  of  ivood  in  seiamce#  The  information  obtained  is  of 
value  in  selecting  species  for  reforestation,  in  the  profitable  use  of  marginal 
agricultural  lands  and  overflew  lands  for  producing  future  forest  crops,  and  in 
controlling  the  grovrth  factors  which  influence  the  properties  of  vjood. 
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snppm,niiMTAL  funds 


Projects 

Obligated, 

1939 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1940 

SiTiorgency  Relief  j  Agriculture, 

Forest  Service  (Transfer  from  VJPA) : 

For  projects  in  connection  with 
research  in  forest  products: 

1.  Timber  harvesting  and  conversion 

investigations  . . . 

$6,391 

$6,969 

2.  Forest  products  statistics  . . 

#  • 

•  • 

3,  Pulp  and  paper  investigations  ...... 

9,436 

10,290 

4.  Strength  of  'wood  investigations  .... 

5.  Seasoning  and  physical  properties 

9,971 

10,873 

investigations  . . 

8,519 

9,290 

6.  Chomical  composition  investigations 

5,002 

5,454 

7.  liood  preservation  investigations  ... 

8,391 

9,150 

8.  Wood  structure  investigations  . 

3,759 

4,099 

Total,  supplemental  funds  . 

51,469 

56,125 

Administrative  funds  included  above  .... 

1,760 

854 

Not,  project  funds  . . 

49,709 

55,271 
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(  j  )  I'OREST  SURVEY 


Appropriation  Act,  1940 .  $2^0,000 

Budget  Estiraate,  1941 .  250 , 000 


PROJECT  STaTEL^ENT 


Projects 

1939 

1940 

( Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

1.  Forest  survey . 

,p249 , 805 

;ip250,000 

:j250,000 

Unobligated  balance . 

194 

Total  appropriation . 

1 

250,000 

250,000 

250,000 

WOR^L  UliUER  Tills  ilPPROPRIATION 


The  Forest  Survey  is  specifically  authorized  by  Section  9  of  "the 
Act  of  May  22,  1928  (McSweeney-McNary  i'orost  Research  Act)  ,  Vf'hich  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  Sscretarj?'  of  Agriculture  shall  cooperate  vv’ith  appropriate 
officials  of  each  State,  either  through  tlic-iu  or  directly  'v/ith  private 
and  other  agencies,  in  making  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  present  and 
prospective  requirements  for  timber  and  othei’  forest  7';roducts  in  the 
United  States  and  of  tiiabor  supplies,  including  a  determination  of  the 
present  and  potential  productivity  of  forest  laiid  therein  aiid  of  such 
other  facto  as  may  bo  necessary  in  the  detonaination  of  ways  and  moans 
to  balance  tho  timber  budget  of  the  United  States. 

The  vjork  includes  an  autnoritative  nationwide  inventory  of  the 
extent,  location,  and  condition  of  for>ist  lands;  the  quantity,  kinds, 
quality,  and  availability  of  timber  no>;  standing  on  these  lands;  the 
rate  of  depletion  through  cutting,  fire,  insects,  disease,  and  other 
causes;  tho  current  and  probable  future  rate  of  timber  grovrtii  and  the 
productive  cajj?j.city  of  our  forest  area;  and  the  present  ..nd  pro  cable 
future  requirements  for  for-est  products  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
country  by  all  cl-.-.soOs  of  consumers,  including  iriany  major  industries. 

It  also  includes  analyses  of  the  relation  of  these  findings  to  one 
another  and  to  other  economic  factors  as  a  basis  in  formulating  poli¬ 
cies,  principles,  auid  elaxis  of  forest-land  utilization.  It  involves 
both  field  surveys  ..nd  the  compilation  of  vcxisting  data  from  a  great 
VL.ric.ty  of  sources. 
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The  Survey  i8  currently  obtaining  forest  i?esource  information  long 
desired  and  now  vitally  important  as  a  guide  in  directing  the  course  of 
national  measures  involving  conservation  and  land  use,  such  as  balance  of 
growth  and  depletion  to  build  up  growing  stock  and  bring  into  effect  sus¬ 
tained  yield;  correlation  and  distribution  of  industrial  rcquirenicnts 
with  forest  productive  capacity  of  the  soil;  public  acquisition  of  land 
for  forest  purposes;  reversion  of  submarginal  agricultural  land  to  forests 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  programs;  Tennessee  Valley  development;  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities;  and  creation  of  permanent  forest  communities. 

The  accumulation  and  interpretation  of  data  are  far  behind  the  current 
demand  for  information. 

The  Survey  is  conducted  under  the  work  project  "For’.;st  Survey" 
and  mainly  in  tho  regions  served  by  the  following  forest  experiment 
stations : 

(a)  Appalachic.n . — It  is  especially  important  to  push  vrork  here 
because  of  closeness  to  consuming  centers,  imminent  pulp  expansion  and 
corresponding  timber  requirement,  farm  woodlot  situation,  and  dearth  of 
economic  information  on  forest  r>asourcG  situation.  This  region  of  75 
million  acres  includes  extensive  areas  of  pine  now  being  threatened  by 
excessive  pulp-mill  expansion  and  important  stands  of  highly  prized 
hardwoods  being  cut  v/ithout  prop^.r  provision  for  regeneration.  It  is 
an  important  timber-producing  area,  close  to  consuming  centers,  going 
through  industrial  and  rural  chxuige  and  expansion,  characterized  by  a 
high  percentage  of  comiiunity  dependence  on  timber  and  important  water¬ 
shed  value  --  0.11  these  indic-.tc  the  necessity  of  a  realistic  economic 
and  forest  progr.on.  Basic  data  for  such  a  progrom  result  from  the  Sur¬ 
vey.  Fiola  vjork  is  under  way  on  a  i.iodest  scale;  the  information  is 
urgently  needed. 

(b)  Califoi'iiia. --Limited  Fcd^u-al  fluids  have  restrict'^d  vjork  to 
the  preparation  of  a  forest  cover  type  map  to  fill  general  iiuods  and 

bo  of  speci.al  use  in  the  remaining  steps  of  the  vjork.  The  othur  phases 
of  the  Survey  will  follow  as  rapidly  as  funds  become  available. 

(c)  Lake  States . --Vii'ith  the  complotion  of  the  primary  field  work 
for  the  60  million  acrus  .jf  forest  land  the  continuing  work  of  keeping 
the  information  up  to  date  requires  attention.  In  addition,  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  three  states,  steady  progr>.ss  toward  compilation, 
intc-rprotation,  and  rel^aso  of  the  information  develoxjod  is  being  made. 
During  tho  year  lithegraphed  for'^st  typo  maos  for  parts  of  Minnesota  and 
Michigan  ivill  be  issued. 

(d)  Northern  Rocky  Moiuit'iln. — Because  of  the  regional  and  national 
importance  of  the  28  million  acres  of  forests  in  this  territory,  especi¬ 
ally  the  highly  prized  white  pinu,  the  F^edcral  govurmnent  is  spending 
large  suns  of  money  for  fire  and  tree  disease  protection.  In  the  public 
interest  also  there  is  an  incessorit  demand  for  forest  resource  data  upon 
VJhich  to  base  land-use  pl.ans  for  the  four  northviestern  States.  Fluid  and 
office  v;ork  is  organized  on  a  modest  scale. 
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(e)  Pacific  NorthW'';st .  --Maintenance  of  the  original  surYv^y  in  an 
up-to-date  status  is  taking  an  increasing  .'oi.iount  of  tjjiie.  A  resurvey  uf 
five  comities  in  critical  areas  covered  nearly  a  decade  ago  v/as  made. 

In  addition  effort  was  directed  to  the  completion  of  comprehensive  re¬ 
ports  for  the  D.juglas  fir  and  pine  regions  and  to  preparation  of  state 
reports  in  close  cooperation  with  the  st'ite  forost  agencies  of  Oregon 
and  Washington.  These  reports  should  be  completed  during  the  year. 

Since  the  Survey  information  grows  in  basic  iraportance  as  progrouiis  for 
a  planned  forost  ec^noiviy  for  this  rogion  develop,  so  do  the  demands  for 
the  information  ^.nd  for  tm  services  and  advice  of  the  Survey  personnel. 

(f)  South. — Stretching  over  8  states,  including  the  naval  stores 
district,  the  upland  pine  and  hardv/ood  areas  and  the  Mississippi  Delta 
hardv/'oods  and  the  cotton  belt  with  a  declining  acreage,  this  region  looks 
to  timber  as  one  means  of  solving  many  of  its  economic  and  social  prob¬ 
lems.  Except  for  parts  of  Tex-os  and  Oklahoma  the  Forojst  Survey  field 
vrork  is  done.  Fifteen  Survey  unit  reports  covering  some  60  million  acres 
V'/ere  prepared  and  redeased.  During  the  coming  year  it  is  planned  to  com¬ 
plete  the  ur.it  reports  for  the  entire  area,  five  state  reports,  and  got 

a  good  start  on  regional  report  for  the  South.  In  addition  pioneering 
work  was  done  to  develop  niotiiods  to  m..ii,ntain  the  Survey  information  in 
an  up-to-date  sto.tus.  This  will  nocossarily  be  continued  ana  expanded 
in  close  coopered  ion  vjith  the  Census  and  the  States.  Heavy  demand  for 
information,  services,  and  consultation  continues. 
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Projects 

Obligated , 
1939 

Estimated 
obligations , 
1940 

Emergency  Relief,  Agriculture, 

Forost  Service  (Tri.nsfe.r  from  ViPA)  ; 

For  projects  jn  conii',.ction  v/ith 
research  in  forest  simvoy: 

1,  Forust  survey;  '-.nd  future 

reouireXients . .  . 

t 16, 338 

561 

s^?d7,870 

272 

Administrative  fuads  included  above.... 

Ncit ,  pjroject  fmads . 
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17,598 
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(k)  FOREST  ECONOMICS 


Appropriation  Act,  1940  . . .  $149,295 

Budget  Estimate,  1941  . .  140,900 

Decrease  ....  ..o ....  . . . .  8,395 


PROJECT  STATEI'^iENT 


Increase 


Projects  ; 

1939  5 

• 

1940  ; 

( estimated ) : ( e 

1941  : 

stimated): 

or 

decreas  e 

1.  New  public  domain  : 

2.  Private  forestry,,: 

3.  Stumpage,  log,  and: 

lumber  prices,...: 

4.  Range  economics.,.: 

5.  Additional  for  ad-: 

ministrative  pro-: 
motions 

$24,690: 

67,900; 

13,676: 

14,897: 

$24,350: 

95,945: 

14,000: 

15,000: 

$24,350: 

86,650: 

n 

• 

14,000: 

15,000: 

e 

9OO: 

-  $9,295(1) 

+  900(2) 

Unobligated  : 

balance, . : 

132: 

*  • 

Total  appropria-  : 
tion . 

121,295: 

149,295: 

140,900: 

.  -  84.295 

INCRS/.SE  AND  DECP^ISE 

The  net  reduction  of  $8,395  in  this  item  for  research  in  forest 
economics  consists  of: 

(1)  Decrea-se  of  $9,295  for  private  forestry  investigations. 

This  decrease  will  be  mot  largely  by  reduction  of  force  of  em¬ 
ployees  on  the  permanent  roll,  and  by  reduction  of  the  amount  to  be 
expended  for  temporary  services. 

(2)  $900  additional  estimated  for  administrative  promotions  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  which  is  bei.ng  uniformly  applied  in  the  Budget 
Estimates  for  1941. 
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V/ORK  UNDER  THIS  APTRCFRIATION 


General. — This  is  a  series  of  studies  Vv’'hich^  in  correlation  with 
other  forest  research^  strikes  directly  at  efficient  and  economical  ways  of 
attaining  the  important  forest  land-use  objectives  upon  which  sound  forest 
industrial  plans  must  be  based. 

This  work  is  specifically  authorized  by  Section  10  of  the  Act  of  May 
22,  1928  (McSweeney-McNary  Forest  Research  Act),  which  provides  for  investi¬ 
gations  of  costs  and  returns  and  the  possibility?’  of  profitable  reforestation 
under  different  conditions  in  different  forest  regions;  of  the  proper  func¬ 
tion  of  timber  growing  in  diversified  agriculture  and  in  insuring  the  profit¬ 
able  use  of  marginal  land,  in  mining,  transportation,  and.  in  other  industries 
of  the  most  effective  distribution  of  forest  products  in  the  interest  of  both 
consumer  and  timber  grower;  and  for  other  necessary  economic  investigations 
of  forest  lands  and  forest  products.  The  w'ork  is  conducted  under  the  follow¬ 
ing  projects: 

1.  New  public  domain  investigations. — A  "New  Public  Domain"  is  being 
created  by  the  abandonment  and  reversion  to  public  ownership,  through  tax  de¬ 
linquency  of  cut-over  forest  land.  This  study  is  investigating  the  extent 
and  trends  of  reversion  in  differe.nt  regions,  the  feasibility  of  using  the 
land  for  forest  purposes,  the  desirable  balance  of  oTOership  betxveen  Federal, 
State,  and  other  public  agencies,  and  the  methods  and  aims  of  public  adnD.ni5- 
tration  and  use.  These  investigations  are  conducted  in  the  follomng  regions 

(a)  California.  — This  State  has  exceptionally  acute  and  complicated 
problems  of  land  use,  especially  in  its  40  million  acres  of  foothill  area 
which  constitutes  a  wide  zone  of  corulicting  use  between  the  forested  moun¬ 
tains  and  the  agricultural  valleys.  Excessive  overgrazing,  long  the  rule, 
has  seriously  depleted  the  forage-producing  capacity  of  the  grazing  lands. 
Former  timber  wealth  is  gone;  the  livestock  industry  is  in  serious  straits” 
agriculture  is  precarious;  population  and  v/ealth  are  declining;  communities 
are  in  distress;  lands  are  tax  delinquent  and  county  governments  are  pinched. 
Land  abuses  in  this  marginal  foothill  zone  combine  Y\rith  destruction  of  the 
forests  at  h.i^'her  elevations  to  accelerate  erosion  and  produce  serious  dis¬ 
turbances  in  the  annual  water  crop,  upon  v/hich  all  other  crops  in  most  of 
California  depend.  Thi’ough  readjustments  of  land  use  many  of  these  condi¬ 
tions  can  be  ameliorated,  and  the  high  costs  of  local  government  services, 
such  as  roads  and  education,  in  sparsely  populated  areas,  can  be  materially 
reduced.  Fundamental  information  of  first  jmoortance  for  corrective  pro¬ 
grams  of  land-use  planning  will  be  supplied  as  a  result  of  this  study,  which 
should  be  continued  by  the  Experijae.nt  Dtation. 

(b)  Lake  States.  — The  abandonment  of  cut-over  land  has  reached  a  more 
acute  stage  in  the  Lake  States  than  in  any  other  region.  At  least  20,000,000 
acres  of  la.nd  have  reverted  to  public  ownership,  or  is  suffering  under  long 
term  delinquency.  This  study,  prosecuted  in  cooperation  v\rith  other  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies,  is  already  supplying  information  and  advice  of 
vital  importance  to  the  formulation  and  application  of  constructive  land 
utilization  plans,  including  the  correlation  of  a;gricultural  and  forest  use. 
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the  .f^’eatly  expanded  program  of  Federal  acquisition,  and  the  development  of 
State  and  county  forest  systems,  in  the  Lake  States.  The  work  should  be 
continued. 

(c)  Pacific  Northwest.  — The  destructive  cutting  on  privately  ovjned 
forest  land  in  Oregon  and  Washington;  the  serious  and  increasing  extent  of 
tax  delinquency,  forfeiture,  and  abandonment  of  these  lands;  and  the  attempts 
to  settle  them  for  agricultural  purposes  have  produced  deplorable  physical, 
economic,  and  social  results.  The  instability  of  forest  land  ownership  is 
increasing:  precipitate  losses  are  taking  place  in  tax  base  and  tax  receipts 
essential  for  the  maintenance  of  public  services;  and  industries  and  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  labor  are  being  lost.  Added  to  these  factors  is  the  continued 
and  uncontrolled  practice  of  placing  settlers  on  forest  lands  unsuj.ted  for 
agricultural  purposes  and  remote  from  established  roads,  schools,  and  other 
advantages  of  comiiiunity  life,  vhere  fire  is  a  hazard  to  life  and  property 
and  where  their  presence  adds  to  the  burden  of  rroperty  oi/mers,  taxing  juris¬ 
dictions,  and  social  agencies. 

but  no  legal  control  over  these  practices  and  no  reasonably  lasting 
solution  of  these  problems  are  possible  unless  and  until  local  awareness 
takes  place,  a  delineation  between  forest  and  other  lands  is  made,  and  v^ays 
of  stabilizing  ownership,  employment,  and  social  betterment  are  developed. 

This  study  is  supplying  information  necessary  for  the  solution  of 
this  problem,  and  should  be  continued. 

(d)  South.  — The  acreage  of  forest  land  forfeited  to  public  ownership 
through  non-payment  of  taxes  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  during  recent 
years  a.s  to  constitute  a  major  problem  in  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  several 
States  and  their  minor  divisions,  a.nd  an  even  greater  problem  in  forest  land- 
use  planning. 

The  analysis  of  the  causes,  and  the  determination  of  the  extent  of 
this  situation  is  one  of  the  basic  requirements  in  the  development  of  a  sound 
forest  land-use  policy.  Data  already  available  from  this  study  are  in  demand 
by  Federal  and  State  agencies.  Local  governmients  are  cooperating.  Continued 
xvork  is  necessary. 

2.  Private  forestry  investigations. — Current  work  includes  a  search 
for  ways  and  me<sns  of  replacing  the  customary  destructive  methods  of  exploi¬ 
tation  writh  the  practice  of  forestry  including  sustained  yield  management  on 
privately-owned  lands. 

This  requires  appraisal  of  the  economic  factors  in  various  forest  re¬ 
gions  that  are  obstructing  forestry  practice,  and  the f omulation  of  new  oper¬ 
ating  methods,  and  of  other  means,  including  needed  public  assistance,  that 
will  aid  in  overcoming  those  obstacles.  The  vrork  also  includes  studies  of 
the  financial  aspects  of  forestry,  especially  of  the  costs  and  returns  from 
timber  growing,  to  determine  for  va.rious  forest  regions  where  and  under  what 
conditions  forestry  may  be  successfully  practiced;  and  of  the  potential  con¬ 
tributions  of  forestry  to  community  stability  and  prosperity. 


These  investigations  sre  being  conducted  mainly  in  the  iollovd.ng 
regions: 


(a)  Pacific  Northwest.  — The  Douglas  fir  belt  includes  one-third  of 
our  remaining  saw  tijaber.  Three-fifths  is  in  private  ownership  and  charac¬ 
terized  by  destructive  utilization  practices;  cut-over  land  is  often  ren¬ 
dered  completely  unproductive  by  successive  burning;  sawmill  capacity  is  far 
in  excess  of  sustained  yield  capacity  or  market  requirements.  Altogether  it 
represents  the  most  serious  and  baffling  "sore  spot"  in  the  nation’s  forest 
situation.  This  prelimc.nary  study  has  indicated  that  there  are  practical  and 
profitable  means,  through  changes  in  the  mechanics  of  logging  and  in  methods 
of  cutting,  of  converting  the  industry  to  sustained  yield  manageiment.  Forest 
industries  and  local  public  and  commercial  agencies  are  insistent  that  this 
incomplete  investigation  be  expanded  as  provided  under  increases. 

In  the  Ponderosa  pine  belt,  present  operating  practices  are  reducing 
potential  rates  of  annual  grov.th  from  as  high  as  200  to  as  low  as  10  to  25 
board  feet  per  acre.  This  study  mil  provide  basic  information  needed  in 
fixing  diameter  cutting  limits,  spacing  of  railroad  spurs,  skidding  dis¬ 
tances,  and  desirable  t’^pes  of  machinery.  In  brief,  information  necessary 
for  the  elimination  of  wasteful  and  unsound  practices,  and  for  the  stabiliza¬ 
tion  of  I'umbering  operations,  communities,  and  labor  conditions.  The  infor¬ 
mation  to  be  obtained  is  in  urgent  demand. 

(b)  S outh .  — Most  of  the  121  million  acres  of  forest  land  is  privately 
omed.  Because  of  its  enormous  potential  productive  ccopacity  and  favorable 
location,  the  region  is  the  logical  source  of  tiiriber  for  much  of  the  eastern 
United  States,  and  for  export  trade.  The  forest  resource  is  the  basis  of  the 
world's  largest  naval  stores  industry.  But  forest  productivity  has  seriously 
deteriorated,  and  industry  has  correspondingly  suffered,  as  the  result  of 
destructive  practices.  If  the  forest  products  industries  are  to  be  rehabili¬ 
tated,  and  forest  productivity^  restoi’ed  and  maintained,  the  practice  of  for¬ 
estry  must  be  in  the  general  rule  on  private  land.  The  development  of  pri¬ 
vate  forestry  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance,  not  only  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  region  itself  because  of  the  extent  to  which  local  economy  must 
be  based  upon  the  forest  resource,  but  to  the  wiiole  eastern  United  States. 

An  analysis  of  the  cost  of  grov^ing  timber  and  the  returns  to  be  de¬ 
rived  therefrom,  in  other  xrords,  the  conditions  under  w'hich  private  forestry 
Tfill  be  practicable,  is  especially  needed.  This  study  is  obtaining  this  in¬ 
formation  for  the  shortleaf -loblolly  tygce,  through  vrork  centering  in  south¬ 
western  Arkansas. 

(c)  Allegheny.  — This  xcork  initiated  in  the  fiscal  year  1940  is  to 
study  the  present  and  future  potentialities  of  forest  raanagement  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Anthracite  coal  region,  particularly  as  a,  merriS  of  relieving  a 
critical  unemployment  situation.  This  area  includes  about  3  million  acres 
of  cut-over  forest  land,  the  timber  from  xxhich  once  contributed  heavily  to 
local  industry^,  but  the  land  is  noxx^  largely  unproductive,  kehabilimatior.  of 
the  forest  resource  might  be  handled  so  as  to  provide  increased  em.ployment 
in  the  region  and  permanent  benefits.  Sound  forest  development  programs 
which  provide  employment  must  be  based  on  accurate  information  on  the  kind  of 
xTOrk  to  be  done,  and  the  quantitative  and  qualitative  labor  requirements  for 
each  phase. 
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(d)  Northeast.  — The  work  here  is  to  obtain  the  technical  basis  for, 
and  to  determine  optimum  methods  of  orgardzation  for  cooperative  timber  pro¬ 
duction,  manufacturing,  and  marketing  enterprises,  particularly  for  farmers 
and  other  small  ovmers.  Unrestricted  cutting  of  timber  on  farm  vroodlands, 
largely  prompted  by  heavy  demand  from  adjacent  industrial  population,  has 
depleted  the  available  timber  to  a  point  where  ma>,ny  industries  ha.ve  been 
forced  to  move  to  other  regi.ons.  Returns  to  wooddand  onners  from  the  sale 
of  timber  are  relatively  low  and  realized  only  once  in  severed  decades. 
Manufacturing  and  marketing  of  forest  products  is  genei-ally  on  a  haphazard 
and  uncertain  basis.  Specifically,  the  procedure  is  to  stud}'"  the  possibil¬ 
ities  of  cooperative  management  of  small  timber  holdings,  particularly  farm 
woodlands,  in  typical  natural  units  with  the  belief  that  proper  forest  man¬ 
agement  methods  vdll  permit  a  regudar  and  dependable  source  of  income  to 
farmers  and  others.  Studies  in  methods  of  cooperative  cutting,  transporta¬ 
tion,  manufacturing,  and  marketing  are  also  included. 

(e)  Central.  — This  study  has  the  sane  general  objectives  as  the 
Northeast  investigations  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  A  steady  de¬ 
mand  for  timber  in  the  agricultural  sections  of  the  Central  States  provides 
very  favorable  opportunities  for  profitable  forestry. 

(f)  Lake  States.  — The  farm  vroodlands  of  the  Lake  States  ane  poten¬ 
tially  a  very  important  feature  of  farm  economy.  They  furnished  forest 
material  valued  at  $37,000,000  in  1929.  Vdth  the  depletion  of  virgin  timber 
supplies,  wood-using  industries  are  turning  more  and  more  to  farm  woodlands 
for  raw  materials,  but  heavgr  overcutting  is  resulting  in  a  steady  process  of 
deterioration  which  is  constantly  reducing  yields  and,  if  continued,  will 
also  reduce  income.  The  purpose  of  this  studjr  is  to  develop  simple  methods 
of  economic  organization  that  will  give  farmers  the  benefit  of  collective 
action  in  forest  management  and  in  such  utilization  and  disposal  of  forest 
products  as  will  improve  the  equality  and  quantity  of  farm  woodland  produc¬ 
tion,  insure  a  steady  field  for  labor  and  income  for  the  landowner,  and  in¬ 
crease  the  effectiveness  of  farm  v.oodlands  as  soil  protection  cover. 

3.  Stum.page,  log,  and  lumber  price  investigations. — Stump  age  and  log 
prices  are  important  elements  in  the  cost  of  lumber  and  other  vrood  products. 
They  are  not  compiled  on  a  nation-wide  basis  by  any  other  a-^ency.  They  are 
necessary  in  other  important  forest  'Economic  studies  and  influence  the  formu¬ 
lation  and  development  of  national  State,  and  private  forest  programs,  and 
are  of  value  to  the  industry. 

Current  work  includes  the  compiling  and  analyzing  of  price  data  for 
previous  years  from  all  available  sources;  the  development  of  price  trends 
and  indexes;  the  comparison  with  price  trends  and  indexes  of  important  agri¬ 
cultural  crops;  the  compilation  of  current  price  data;  and  the  publication 
of  an  annual  statistical  bulletin.  Basic  data  are  collected  annually  through 
a  cooperative  agreement  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  'fork  to  date  has  been 
confined  mainly  to  stumpage  and  log  prices,  '^'’brk  on  lumber  prices  is  as  yet 
fragmentary  because  of  limited  facilities  and  funds.  This  is  an  important 
and  continuing  project.  The  viork  is  done  m.ostly  in  V/ashington. 

4.  RaJige  economics  investigations. — Intermount ain .  The  importance  of 
the  range  resources  of  this  region  and  the  necessity  for  their  rehabilitation 
and  wise  use  are  being  reco^gnized  more  and  more.  The  purpose  of  this  study 
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is  to  determine,  for  various  conditions  and  combinations  of  livestock  rais¬ 
ing  and  agriculture,  idiat  size  range  unit  is  best  adapted  for  family  economy 
and  how  Federal  range  lands  can  best  be  integrated  with  such  units.  It  is 
of  vital  importance  in  this  region  that  the  priA/ilege  of  range  use,  particu¬ 
larly  of  the  national-forest  ranges,  be  neither  undulj^  concentrated  nor  un¬ 
duly  dispersed.  It  must  be  distributed  in  a  way  that  v\dll  promote  prosper¬ 
ous  family  units  and  well-balanced  permanent  communities.  The  study  v\rill 
necessarily  review  the  factors  underlining  the  use  of  range  lands  in  each 
type  of  community.  It  ivill  invo.lve,  among  other  things,  an  analysis  of  the 
dependence  of  typical  communities  on  range  resources.  The  results  of  the 
study  should  afford  a  basis  for  equitable  redistribution  if  found  to  be 
needed.  This  investigation  wmll  supplement,  on  the  econoirdc  side,  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  range  research  provided  for  under  Section  7  of  tlie  McNary-lIcSvreeney 
Forest  Research  Act. 


SUFFL3£rCFTAL  FUNDS 


Estimated 

Projects 

•  Cblimatcd, 

obligations. 

:  1939 

1940 

Emergency  Relief,  Agriculture, 

Forest  Service  (Transfer  from  IJl’A) : 

For  projects  in  connection  w/ith 

research  in  forest  economics: 

1.  Nevr  public  domain  investigations.... 

'  $  98 

$  107 

2.  Private  forestry  invest! '^ati  on s . 

3.  Stumpage,  log,  and  lumber  price 

■  14,360 

15,659 

investigations . . 

♦  , 

•  • 

4.  Range  economics  invest! <^’ations . 

:  160 

174 

Total,  supplemental  funds . 

14,618 

15,940 

Administrative  funds  included  above. . . . 

:  500 

243 

Net,  project  funds.. . 

■  14 , 118 

15,697 

33S 

(1)  FOREST  INFLUH^IGES  INVESTIGATIONS 


Appropriation  Act,  1940  .  $  139^152 

Budget  Estimate,  1941  . . 13 5 3 400 

Decrease  .  "  33752 


PROJECT  STATHJENT 


Projects 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

‘  Increases 
1941  !  or 

(Estimated)  decreases 

1,  Influence  of  forests  on 
streamflow . 

$66,378 

$66,495 

$63,822 

-$2,673(1) 

2,  'Jtilization  of  water  by 

trees . . . 

4I3232 

41,305 

41,305 

— 

3 .  Stabilizing  soils . . 

16,843 

16,873 

16,873 

— 

4»  Effect  of  forest  cover  on 

climate . . 

14,453 

14,479 

13,000 

-1,479(2) 

5.  Additional  for  administra- 

tive  promotions . . 

— 

— 

400 

+400(3) 

Nnobligated  balance . 

246 

— . 

— 

— 

i 

Total  appropriation .  | 

139,152 

139,152 

135,400 

-3,752 

INCREASES  AND  DEGREASES 


The  net  reduction  of  $3j752  in  this  item  consists  of: 

(1)  A  decrease  of  t;;29673  for  investigations  on  the  influence  of  for¬ 
ests  on  streamflow. 

(2)  A  decrease  of  $1,479  for  investigations  on  the  effect  of  forest 
cover  on  climate. 


These  two  decreases  vd,ll  be  met  largely  by  reduction  of  force, 

(3)  S4OO  additional  estimated  for  administrative  promotions  in  ac¬ 
cordance  mth  the  plan  which  is  being  uniformly  applied  in  the  Budget  Esti¬ 
mates  for  1941. 
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7/ORK  TM}ER  THIS  APPROPRIATIdJ 


General 4 — The  research  under  this  program  is  directed  to  a  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  effect  of  forest,  brush,  or  range  cover,  or  of  canbina- 
tions  of  them  as  found  on  national  forests  and  other  forest  lands,  on  soil 
and  water.  Its  purpose  is  to  determine  hov/  and  to  what  extent  forest  cov¬ 
er  may  serve  as  the  major  factor  in  providing  satisfactory  conditions  of 
vfater  flow  and  soil  stability  on  entire  watersheds  or  important  parts  of 
watersheds;  and  the  conditions  of  use,  including  extent  of  cutting  and 
grazing,  v/hich  mil  afford  the  best  results.  It  seeks  to  ascertain  how  to 
deliver  the  maximum  amounts  of  usable  water  for  navigation,  irrigation, 
municipal  use,  power,  etc.;  to  make  waste  lands  productive;  to  protect 
against  destructive  floods;  and  to  safeguard  public  and  private  vforks  - 
investments  which  already  aggregate  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  It  is 
designed  to  furnish  facts  and  remedial  measures  as  a  basis  for  action  by 
Federal,  State,  and  other  agencies. 

Practically  every  watershed  in  the  United  States  contains  some  por¬ 
tion  of  the  615  million  acres  of  forest  land  or  of  the  585  million  acres  of 
non-forest  range  land,  or  both.  The  recurrent  record-breaking  floods  of  re¬ 
cent  years,  the  increasing  demand  for  irrigation  v\rater  throughout  the  Yfest, 
the  increasing  interest  in  the  water  resources  for  recreation,  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  possibilities  of  controlling  siltation  of  streams  and  reservoirs, 
the  shortage  of  m'unicipal  water  for  many  cities  and  tovms  not  only  during 
drought  years  but  almost  annually,  and  the  recurrent  threat  to  health  of  in¬ 
adequately  diluted  pollution,  greatly  accentuate  the  problems  caused  by  in¬ 
creasing  population  and  demand  for  v/ater  and  focus  attention  on  the  value 
and  place  of  the  forest  and  range  cover  and  its  relation  to  streamflow  regu¬ 
lation  and  the  whole  water  cycle.  Tliis  is  a  continuance  of  the  item  carried 
in  the  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  under  various  headings  since  1931^  for 
investigations  and  e3<periments  for  determining  and  demonstrating  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  vegetative  cover  characteristic  of  national  forest  and  range,  or 
other  wild  land,  on  water  3d.eld,  flood  control,  streamflov/  regulation,  cli¬ 
mate,  and  soil  stability,  and  for  developing  measures  to  increase  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  forest  cover  as  an  agent  for  controlling  vrater  behavior  and 
soil.  The  work  is  carried  on  under  the  follovdng  projects: 

1.  Influence  of  forests  on  streamflow.— This  activity  deals  with  the 
effects  of  natural  cover,  as  on  National  Forests,  on  water  supply.  It  in¬ 
cludes  studi-es  of  the  effects  of  forests  and  related  natural  plant  cover 
types  on  high  and  low-water  flows,  on  the  regularity  of  water  flovf,  and  in 
short,  on  the  effect  of  natural  cover  on  the  usable  water  yield.  It  is  to 
determine  hov^  best  to  manage  the  forest  that  favorable  conditions  of  vrater 
flow  may  be  maintained.  It  is  to  supply  the  basic  data  needed  in  planning 
water  developments  in  forest  areas  and  in  planning  flood  control  projects. 

It  supplies  some  of  the  basic  framework  for  policies  and  programs  on  the  na¬ 
tional  forests,  and  on  other  public  and  private  forest  and  wild  lands.  A 
number  of  the  earlier  established  national  forests  were  created  from  the 
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public  domain  primarily  to  protect  local  v/ater  supplies*  Recent  additions 
to  others^  and  the  purchase  program  under  the  Weeks  Lav\r  is  to  aid  in  the 
rehabilitation  and  protection  oi  watersheds  of  important  rivers.  Rapid  re¬ 
habilitation  of  acquired  areas  and  the  proper  m.anagement  and  protection  of 
the  forest  and  range  cover  on  many  national  forest  lands  is  essential  to 
the  continued  prosperity,  welfare  or  safety  of  thousands  of  people  depend¬ 
ent  upon  them  for  domestic  and  irrigation  vrater  supplies,  for  flood  control, 
and  for  sustained  and  regular  streamflovr. 

Finally,  this  project  determines  what  changes,  both  good  and  bad,  in 
the  water  and  soil  resources  of  the  national  forests  and  similar  lands  re¬ 
sult  from  measures  and  treatments  applied  to  tree,  brush,  and  forage  cover. 

It  furnishes  a  basis,  therefore,  for  the  sound  developnient  of  broad  programs, 
managem.ent  policies,  and  vrork  plans.  Work  is  now  under  v/ay  at  the  California, 
Intermountain,  Rocky  Mountain,  Appalachian,  Southern  and  Lalce  States  Forest 
Experiment  Stations. 

2,  Utilization  of  water  by  trees. — Studies  of  the  utilization  of  wa¬ 
ter  by  trees  and  associated  vegetation  reveal  the  amount  of  water  consumed 
and  so  prevented  from  reaching  the  streara.s  and  profitable  use.  Such  deple¬ 
tion  of  soil-T\rater  supplies  may  not  be  serious  in  the  humid  regions  but  in 
the  arid  sections,  this  depletion  m.ay  have  a  profound  effect  on  available 
water  supplies,  A  knowledge  of  the  consumptive  use  of  water  by  forest  and 
range  vegetation,  of  the  conditions  under  wliich  this  use  is  most  promounced, 
of  the  types  of  trees  that  m.ake  most  dem.ands  on  the  soil-vvater  and  hoT\r  the 
use  can  be  controlled  is  essential  in  the  proper  mana-gement  of  forests 
where  usable  water  may  be  even  miore  valuable  than  the  timiber.  The  results 
of  these  investigations  to  date  are  shovdng  that  certain  species  are  much 
more  economical  of  yj-a,ter  than  others  and  vihere  water  is  precious  should  be 
favored  in  silvicultural  work  and  in  reforestation.  Work  is  under  way  in 
the  California,  Intermountain,  Southvre stern.  Rocky  Mountain  and  Appalachian 
Forest  Experiment  Stations. 

3.  Soil  stabiliz  at  ion, —Under  soil  stabilization  are  carried  in¬ 
vestigations  of  the  rate  and  magnitude  of  soil  movement  to  and  in  streams 
with  watersheds  protected  by  forest,  brush,  and  range  vegetationj  of  the 
results,  in  terms  of  soil  stability,  of  various  degrees  and  kiaids  of  treat¬ 
ments  and  use  of  timber  a.nd  forage;  and  of  methods  of  holding  avalanches, 
rock  slides,  and  landslips  in  place;  to  develop  measures  for  preventing 
streambed  scouring  in  mountain  torrents;  and  to  develop  special  measures 
for  holding  soil  in  place  in  critical  areas  ’where  the  forest  and  rung’s  cov¬ 
er  has  been  destroyed  by  fire,  cutting,  or  overgrazing.  The  investigations 
are  directed  toward  understanding  of  the  processes  of  soil  formation  and 
movement  under  forest  and  other  natural  cover,  for  the  purjDOse  of  preventing 
hea’vy  losses,  caused  by  d.ebris  m.ovement,  to  property,  irrigation,  and  flood 
control  vrorks,  and  water  supplies,  and  of  increasing  the  usability  of  stream- 
flovy  from  forest  and  other  wild  lands. 

The  results  of  such  studies  have  been  of  inestimable  value  in  devel¬ 
oping  the  program  for  flood  control  in  such  areas  as  southern  California 
and  northern  Utah  where  the  debris  from  depleted  ^watersheds  and  uncontrolled 
torrents  was  of  such  great  volume  as  practically  to  ruin  many  large  engineer¬ 
ing  control  vrorks.  Results  from  these  investigations  are  being  put  into 
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practice  ciirrently  on  areas  recently  added  to  the  national  forests  and  on 
many  other  forest  areas  by  such  agencies  as  the  CCC^  fJPA^  etc.  Work  is  un¬ 
der  vray  in  the  California^  Intermountain,  Southv/estem^  and  Appalachian  For¬ 
est  Experiment  Stations* 

4«  Effect  of  forest  cover  on  climate. — Studies  of  the  effect  of  for¬ 
est  on  climate  are  to  determine  the  value  of  windbreaks  and  shelterbelts  in 
reducing  va.nd  velocity^  in  reducing  transpiration  of  crops  and  the  evapora¬ 
tion  from  soil  and  snoWf  in  getting  better  distribution  of  the  snovir  cover^ 
and  in  safeguarding  crops  from  excessive  temperatures.  They  are  also  to  de¬ 
termine  the  effect  of  forests  and  other  cover  on  the  distribution^  accumula¬ 
tion  and  melting  of  snoxv,  on  the  depth  of  frost  in  the  soil,  on  evaporation, 
and  on  other  climatic  factors. 

Such  investigations  have  an  important  bearing  on  widespread  forestry 
activities.  In  the  Plains  Region,  they  determine  the  effect  that  shelter- 
belts  of  different  height,  mdth,  density,  and  species  have  on  tho  local  cli¬ 
mate.  They  determine  the  mnnner  in  wlaich  trees  in  a  shelterbelt  shall  be 
planted,  pruned,  or  thinned,  the  distance  apart  between  shelterbelts,  and 
their  orientation  with  respect  to  the  direction  of  the  disastrous  hot  sum¬ 
mer  winds.  In  this  v/ay,  they  lay  the  foundation  for  maximum  benefits  from 
shelterbelt  and  windbreak  planting  at  minimum  cost. 

In  sections  where  frozen  ground  may  be  a  factor  in  floods,  they  de¬ 
termine  for  forests  of  different  species  and  densities  the  depth  to  vfhich 
the  soil  freezes,  the  distribution  of  the  snow  cover  in  the  forest  and  its 
rate  of  melting  in  the  spring;  the  interception  and  evaporation  of  rain  and 
snow  by  the  forest  canopy.  Such  information  is  needed  in  planning  upstream 
flood  control  work,  in  determining  the  amount  of  water  available  for  irriga¬ 
tion  from  snow  melt,  and  in  evaluating  the  vrater  loss  of  precipitation 
through  evaporation.  Results  of  such  studies  are  being  put  into  effect  in 
thinning  practices  on  the  national  forests,  in  planting  programs,  and  in 
methods  of  cutting  in  regions  where  such  cutting  may  have  a  bearing  on  the 
water  problem. 

Work  under  this  project  is  under  way  at  the  Appalachian,  Lake  States, 
and  Rocky  Mo'iuntain  Forest  Experiment  Stations. 
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SUFPLElv'IEMTAL  FULIDS 


Projects 

Obligated,  ’ 

1939  1 

Estimated 

obligations 

1940 

Emergency  Relief,  Agriculture,  Forest 

Service  (Transfer  from  Wk): 

For  projects  in  connection  ¥d.th  re¬ 
search  in  forest  influences: 

1.  Influence  of  forests  on  strearaflow . 

2.  Utilization  of  water  by  trees . 

3.  Stabilizing  soils., . 

4.  Effect  of  forest  cover  on  climate . 

$71,252  : 

35.242 
9.513 

5,762 

$77,697 

38.430 

10,373 

6,283 

Total,  supplemental  funds . 

Administrative  funds  included  above . 

121,769 

4,165 

132,783 

2,021 

Net,  project  funds . 

1 

117.604 

130,762 

(m)  TROPICAL  FOREST  EXPERMENT  STATION 

This  appropriation  for  virhich  a  separate  appropriation  of  $30;,  000 
was  provided  by  the  Agricultm-al  Appropriation  Act  for  the  fieeol  year 
I94O5  has  been  merged  mth  the  appropriation  "Forest  Management"  in  the 
1941  estimates. 


3^3 


(n) 

FOREST-flRE 

COOPERATiai 

Appropriation  Act,  1940  . . . 

.  :|2,200,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1941 . 

.  2,200,540 

Increase . 

PROJECT  STA 

TmmT 

• 

[0 

Projects 

1939 

1940 

1941  ^ 

Increase 

(Estimated) 

(Estimated); 

1.  Forest  taxation  and 

insurance  investiga¬ 
tions  . 

$41^127 

()45,000 

145,000 

2,  Cooperation  vlth 

States  in  forest-fire 
prevention  and  suppree-^ 

\ 

si  nn  . . 

1,956,266 

2,155,000 

2,155,000  ; 

_ _ 

3,  Additional  for  admin- 

ist native  promotions . . . 

540  ! 

I — 1 

0 

+ 

Unobligated  balance . 

2,607  ■ 

— 

—  ; 

— 

Total  appropriation.. 

2,000,000  1 

2,200,000 

2,200,540  ‘ 

+540 

BICIffiASE 

psti increase  of  S540  in  this  item  for  1941  is  the  additional 
amount/for  administrative  promotions  in  accordance  mth  the  pl.on  which 

is  bein,?  uniformly  applied  in  the  Budp’et  Estimates  for  1941  ♦ 


WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATI QT 

1.  Forest  tfOxation  aiid  insurance. — This  project  involves  local 
application  studies^  in  cooperation  vo.th  State  and  other  agencies,  neces¬ 
sary  to  suiDpleraent,  adapt,  and  effect  the  general  conclusions  and  princi¬ 
ples  already  determined  to  the  i.'videly  varying  conditions  of  individual 
States,  Taxation  under  present  methods  is  goncrall^r  ro cognized  as  one  of 
the  greatest  obstacles  to  private  forestry  practice  and  a  major  cause  of 
forest  destruction.  Interest  in  forest  taxa,tion  is  v/idespread  on  the  part 
of  forest  ovjners,  State  and  local  authorities,  and  the  agencies  concemed 
vd-th  the  conservation  and  development  of  forest  resources.  Urgent  demand 
is  being  made  for  aggressive  Federal  assistance  in  obtaining  forest-taxa¬ 
tion  reforra  to  accomplish  the  stated  objectives  of  forest  conservation  and 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  forest-products  industries  under  the  economic 
programs  of  the  Administration. 
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This  demand  has  been  stimulated  by  the  critical  tax  situation  in 
many  forest  regions  and  by  the  gravd.ng  opinion  that  reform  in  taxation 
is  vitally  needed  if  the  standards  of  private  forestry  practice  are  to 
be  substantially  improved.  This  project  also  includes  further  studies 
and  promotional  effort  looking  tov/ard  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
forest-fire  insurance  based  on  principles  already  established  by  past 
research.  There  is  pressing  need  and  demand  for  such  a  system  in  order 
to  permit  economical  sharing  of  fire  risk  in  private  forestry  practice. 

2,  Cooperation  vdth  States  in  Forest  Fire  Prevention  and  Suppres¬ 
sion  . — Forty-one  States  and  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  cooperate  vrith  the 
Federal  Government  in  forest  fire  protection  under  Section  2  of  the  Clarke- 
McNary  Lavr,  The  number  of  cooperating  States  gradually?'  increases  - 
Colorado  is  pa-rticipating  in  the  program  for  the  first  time  during  Fiscal 
Year  1940.  The  cooperating  vdth  the  States  is  based  on  agreements  which 
provide  for  plans  of  vrork  and  annual  budgets  by  the  individual  States^ 
Federal  reimbursement  being  made  after  the  vork  has  been  done  and  payment 
therefor  made  by  the  State.  The  Forest  Service  provides  technical  assist¬ 
ance  to  aid  in  improving  standards  of  vrork,  and  to  assure  compliance  vdth 
a,greements.  Active  cooperation  and  leadersldp  is  prxjvided  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  adaptation  of  new  and  improved  fire-fighting  and  fire-control 
equipment  and  methods.  Federal  leadership  is  given  in  the  adaptation  of 
radio  for  fire-control  work^  a  phase  of  the  protective  work  which  is  as¬ 
suming  essential  proportions. 

State  and  private  agencies  expect  the  Federal  Government  to  take 
leadership  and  furnish  assistance  in  forest  fire  control.  Of  the  76^326 
fires  v/hibh  occurred  on  state  and  private  forest  lands  which  were  under 
protection  during  1938  at  least  64^312  (approximately  B^%)  were  definitely 
established  as  having  been  man— caused,  either  by  smokers,  canpers,  luraber- 
ing,  etc.  This  places  the  problem  of  protection  as  clearly  one  of  public 
re  sponsibili ty . 

The  backbone  of  forest  fire  protection  in  the  United  States  is  the 
Clarke-McNary  cooperative  program.  It  coordinates  the  efforts  of  Federal, 
State  and  private  agencies,  ^vithout  it  the  problems  of  protection  vo  uld 
be  chaotic. 

The  follo\'ving  table  shows,  by  States,  the  Federal  allotments  com¬ 
pared  vd.th  contributions  by  State  and  private  agencies  for  forest-fire 
cooperative  v/ork  under  the  provisions  of  Section  2  of  the  Clarke-iicNary 
Act, 
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STATE  ALLOTMENT  DATA 

FOREST  FIRE  COOPERATIQI  UNDER  SECTION  2  OF  THE 

CLARKE-McNARY  LAW 

Federal 

■  State  and  private 

4 

0 

allotments, 

funds  budgeted, 

fiscal  year 

STATE 

:  fiscal  year  1940 

4 

n 

1940  (a) 

Maine . 

$158,577 

1 

$47,171 

Nevj-  Hampshire . 

139,264 

• 

16,232 

Vermont . 

27,403 

; 

6,830 

Massachusetts . 

;  216,711 

' 

32,207 

Rhode  Island . . 

17,862 

; 

2,472 

Connecticut . 

81,123 

i 

15,692 

Nevj-  York . 

423,638 

70,107 

New  Jersey. . . 

140,165 

37,325 

Pennsylvania . . 

278,611 

50,739 

Delavirare . 

9,774 

2,159 

Maryland . 

61,711 

13,702 

Virginia . . . 

89,041 

41,704 

West  Virginia . 

165,580 

I: 

35,493 

Kentucky. . . . 

20, 440 

20,440 

North  Carolina . . 

133,072 

69,196 

South  Carolina. . 

156,645 

51,178 

Georgia . 

153,167 

80,397 

Florida . 

296,727 

102,736 

Alabama . 

142, 300 

57,552 

Mississippi . 

75,691 

53,765 

Louisiana . . . 

164,000 

52,172 

Texas . . . 

Oklahoma . 

Arkansas . . . . . 
Tennessee. . . . 

Michigan . 

Wisconsin. . . . 
Minnesota. . . . 

Ohio . 

Indiana . 

Illinois . 

Mss  our  i . 

Montana . 

Idaho  (N  ) . . . . 
Idaho  (s).... 
South  Dakota, 
Colorado . . . . . 
New  Mexico. . . 
California. . . 

Nevad.a . . 

Hawaii . . 


Washington . . . 

Oregon .. ............. . . . . . 


108,042 
19,483 
117,655 
76,759 
516,672 
442, 216 
312,232 
29,150 
61,322 
23,048 
15,500 
90,374 

150,124 

30,045 

2,992 

3,750 

8,419 

1,029,744 

7,493 

6,030 

662,703 

794,967 


Total  allotments  to  States... 
Administration  and.  contingent 
Forest  Taxation  and  Insurance 
Total  appropriation 


7,460,222 


expenses . 
Project. . 


50,770 

18,340 

63,415 

32,134 

130,815 
91,784 
96,626 
8,133 
10,095 
5,575 
15,500 
26,079 
50,850 
8,222 
1,245 
2,150 
2,965 
204, 460 
2,405 
1,365 

145,722 

161,021 


1,988,940 


166 ,060 

45,000 


(a)  Estimated  allotments  for  1941  are  the  same 
although  actual  allotments  for  1941  vdll  depend 


U 200, 000 


as  for  the  fiscal  year  1940, 
upon  State  expenditures. 
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(o)  NEY/  ENGLAH)  HURRICANE  DAMAGE 

Appropriation;  1940 . . . 

First  Deficiency  Act  1939  (available  balance 
for  1940  from  1939  appropriation  of  $5^000; 000 
for  hazard  reduction  and  fire  prevention  in 


New  England  States)  (a) .  $4^ 528; 802(1) 

Budget  Estimate;  1941 .  3OO3OOO 

Decrease . . . . . . .  4>228;802 


PROJECT  STATEI.,IENT 


Project 

1939  :  1940  '  1941 

j  (Estimated)  (Estimated) 

Derease 

New  England  emergency 
project . 

$4713198  ‘  $43  528,802^^^;  $300,000 

-$43228,802 (1) 

(a)  Total  appropriation  $53  000,000,  of  Yfliich  $4713  198  expended  in  fiscal  year 

1939. 


(1)  The  decrease  of  $4^228; 802  in  this  item  represents  the  difference 
betvfeen  the  amount  available  for  e^ependiture  in  the  fiscal  year  1940  from 
the  appropriation  in  the  1939  Deficiency  Act  and  the  amount  of  the  Budget  es¬ 
timate  for  the  fiscal  year  1941  Tor  the  hazard  reduction  and  fire-prevention 
work  in  the  New  England  States.  The  Budget  estimate  caitemplates  that  be¬ 
ginning  July  1;  1940  this  vrork  will  be  handUed  through  the  State  Forestry  de¬ 
partments  of  the  States  involved. 


'YORK  IJtlDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

The  New  England  hurricane  of  September  21,  1938,  destroyed  over 
3  billion  board  feet  of  timber  and  spread  havoc  over  an  area  of  approximate¬ 
ly  14  million  acres.  More  than  600,000  acres  vrere  a  tangled  mass  of  timber 
and  wreckage.  This  area  Y/as  not  a  solid  block  but  was  scattered  throughout 
New  England  so  that  almost  the  entire  central  part  of  this  region  was  af¬ 
fected.  Also  scattered  throughout  this  area  are  communities,  homes,  and 
people.  Hundreds  of  homes  were  completely  surrounded  by  \Yind-throYjn  pine 
and  as  the  needles  became  dry,  the  forest  fire  hazard  and  the  danger  to  hu¬ 
man  life  and  property  became  extreme.  It  is  essential,  for  the  safeguarding 
of  human  life  and  property,  to  reduce  the  forest  fire  hazard  as  quickly  as 
possible  and  to  maintain  a  fispo  patrol  and  suppression  organization  in  the 
more  hazardous  areas. 

Besides  the  work  of  actual  fire  hazard  reduction,  the  very  presence 
of  Federal  creTis  in  the  field  averted  a  major  catastrophe  in  1939  so  far 
as  forest  fires  Y;ere  concerned.  During  the  1939  spring  fire  season  the 
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Federal  crews  were  called  repeatedly  to  fires  by  the  State  Forestry  organi¬ 
zations,  The  Sharon  (New, Hampshire)  fire  was  a  typical  example.  If  Fed¬ 
eral  crews  had  not  been  promptly  available  it  is  likely  this  forest  fire 
vfould  have  completely  destroyed  the  tovjn  of  Sharon. 

Three  classes  of  essential  and  interrelated  vrork  have  been  carried 
on  as  folloxvs:  (1)  removal  and  disposal  of  higlily  inflammable  needles  and 
branches  from  trees  bloxm  over  by  the  hurricane;  (2)  the  placing  of  fire 
patrols  for  prevention  and  detection  of  forest  firesj  and  (3)  the  actual 
suppression  of  fires  by  properly  equipped  fire  suppression  crev/s.  Crews 
worlcing  in  the  first  group  on  disposal  viork  and  trained  and  equipped  for 
emergency  duty  in  actual  fire  suppression  and  a  closely  coordinated  work 
program  is  designed  to  permit  the  maximum  amount  of  effective  disposal  work 
mth  the  immediate  availability  of  the  necessary  trained  man  poxxier  for  fire 
suppression. 


(p)  COOPERATIVE  DISTRIBUTiaJ  OF  FOREST  PLANTING  STOCK 

Appropriation  Act;  1940  . $100; 000 

Budget  Estimate;  1941 . .  100; 000 


PROJECT  STATEIvIENT 


Project 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Payment  to  States  for  coop¬ 
erative  distribution  of 

forest  planting  stock . 

Unobligated  balance . 

$99,826 

174 

$100; 000 

•  t 

$100; 000 

•  • 

Total  appropriation. . . . 

100; 000 

100; 000 

100; 000 

V/ORK  UT©ER  THIS  AFPROPRIATICN 

The  xvork  under  this  appropriation  consists  of  active  cooperation 
Tdth  forty-two  states  and  t?/o  territories  in  the  procurement;  production; 
and  distribution  of  forest  tree  seeds  and  plants  to  famers  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  vdndbreaks;  shelter  strips  and  woodlands  upon  nonforested 
and  submarginal  farm,  lands.  The  xvork  is  directly  administered  by  the  co¬ 
operating  state  agencies;  vdth  technical  assistance  and  advice;  inspec¬ 
tion;  and  correlation  by  the  Forest  Service,  Planting  stock  must  alv/ays 
be  grovjn  in  advance  of  needs  and  the  participation  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  in  this  cooperative  program  makes  it  possible  for  the  individual 
states  to  maintain  the  essential  nursery  facilities  and  lay  plans  suffic¬ 
iently  far  in  advance  to  permit  efficient  and  economical  operation.  This 
tree  distribution  program  provi-des  a  medd-um  xvhereby  the  farmer  can  secure 
at  nominal  cost  the  forest  trees  necessary  to  put  submarginal  farm  lands 
to  gainful  use  and  to  establish  a  farm  timbercrop. 


1 
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The  Federal  cooperation  under  this  appropriation  is  provided  to 
the  state  agencies  by  means  of  reimbursement  after  the  vrork  has  been  per¬ 
formed  and  paid  for  by  the  state.  In  excess  of  55  million  trees  were 
distributed  to  farmers  during  the  calendar  year  1938  under  the  coopera- 
tion^  an  increase  of  13  million  trees  over  the  preceding  year^  and  the 
largest  number  ever  distributed  in  one  year  since  the  initiation  of  the 
cooperative  virork. 

No  ornamental  or  shade  trees  are  distributed  under  this  program^ 
nor  do  any  of  the  trees  grown  enter  commercial  channels.  Only  stock 
suitable  for  field  planting  is  produced,  procured,  or  distributed.  The 
facilities  of  the  project  are  available  to  the  states  for  participation 
in  tree  planting  programs  in  connection  ¥dth  GCC  vrork,  soil  and  water 
conservation  work,  flood  control  work,  and  other  tree  planting  activities 
under  work  relief  and  conservation  programs,  Fa,rmers  are  rapidly  realiz¬ 
ing  the  economic  value  of  farm  ^Toodlands  as  supplemental  sources  of  cash 
income,  as  well  as  a  means  of  providing  material  for  use  on  the  farm.  In 
many  regions  farm  mndbreaks  are  important  as  a  means  of  climatic  protec¬ 
tion,  livestock  protection,  and  drought  amelioration,  and  there  is  much 
demand  for  trees  for  windbreak  planting.  Many  cf  the  states  are  unable 
to  supply  the  demand  for  trees  under  this  cooperative  tree  distribution 
program. 
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(q)  ACQUISITION  OF  LAWS  FOR  NATIONAL  FORESTS 


Appropriation  Act,  1940  .  ....  ^3? 000, 000 

Budget  Estimate,  1941  .  1 , 000,900 

Decrease . Ql ,999  ? lOQ 


PROJECT  STAIELENT 


Increase 

Projects 

1939 

1940 

1941 

or 

(Estimated) 

(Estimated) 

decrease 

Acquisition  of  land  for 
National  Forests  .  .  .  , 
Additional  for  administra- 

$2,682,613 

$2,875,000 

$935,000 

-$1,940,000(1) 

tive  promotions  .  .  ,  . 
Transferred  to: 

—  —  — 

900 

+900(2) 

Office  of  the  Solisi- 

tor 

116,605 

120,000 

60,000 

-60,000(1) 

Department  of  Justice 
Bureau  of  Agricultur- 

96,000 

— — 

al  Economics  .  ,  .  . 

— 

5,000 

5,000 

— 

Unobligated  bala^ncc 

104,782 

— 

— 

— 

Total  a.ppropriation 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

1,000,900 

-1,999,100 

INCREASE  OR  DECREASE 

The  decrease  of  $1,9995100  in  this  item  for  1941  consists  of: 

( 1 )  A  reduction  of  $2,000,000  in  the  la.nd  acquisition  program . 

( 2 )  $900  additional,!  estimated  for  CLdministrativo  promotions  in 
accordance  v/ith  the  plan  vAiich  is  being  uniformly  applied  in  the  Budget 

Estimates  for  1941 . 


WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

The  accomplisiiment  of  the  major  objectives  outlined  in  this  project 
are  predicated  upon  the  vesting  in  Federal  ownership  of  privatcly-o^vncd 
land  within  the  85  motional  forest  purchase  units  established  under  the 
aforornentionod  Act  of  March  1,  1911 5  "-s  amended,  and  in  additional  units 
which  may  be  established  under  that  act.  The  establishment  of  s^rcas  as 
purchase  units  is  preceded  by  national  and  state  surveys  of  forest  aroa.s 
44nd  conditions,  the  specific  determination  and  definition  of  areas  for 
which  Federal  ovmi^rship  is  dictated,  and  the  determination  of  land  owner¬ 
ships  within  such  areas.  Follov/ing  the  establishment  of  areas  and  defini¬ 
tion  of  boundaries,  the  accomplishment  of  land  acquisition  entails  the 
solicita.tion  of  offers  of  sale  to  the  United  States;  detailed  examination, 
estimates,  cruises,  a.nd  c;ppraisals  of  the  offered  lands  to  determine  their 
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vclue,  ncgotic.t ions  v/ith  the  owner's  thereof  to  obto.in  options;  prcpm.tion 
of  detnilod  reports  or  review  by  executive  officer?  and  the  National  Forest 
Reservation  Comniission,  survey  of  lands  in  the  regions  net  covered  by  pub¬ 
lic  survey;  prosecution  of  the  work  necessary  to  perfect  satisfactory  titloo 
and  final  vesting  of  the  land  in  Federal  ovmcrship  by  payment  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  price.  The  major  portion  of  the  cost  of  acquiring  lands  under  this 
project  is  borne  by  the  special  appropriations  or  allotments  made  available 
for  that  purpose,  but  qertain  of  the  costs  of  administrative  review  and 
action,  particularly  in  selecting  areas  to  be  established  as  purchase  units, 
are  properly  chargeable  age^inst  the  general  expenses  of  the  Forest  service. 
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(r)  ACQUISITION  OF  LAI®  FROM  NATIONAL  FOREST  RECEIPTS  (RECEIPT  LIMITATION) 

Appropriation  Act,  194-0  ....  $71,000 
Budget  Eotimatc,  194-1 . 71,000 


PROJECT  STATELENT 


Projects 

1939 

1940 

1941 

(Estima,tod) 

(Estimated) 

Acquisition  of  lands  in: 

(1)  Uinta,  and  Wasr.tch  Nationa.1 

Forest  (Utah)  ,  ,  ,  . 

$49,624 

$40,000 

$40,000 

(2)  Cache  National  Forest  (Utaih 

only)  . 

— 

6,000 

6,000 

(3)  San  Bcrna.rdino-Cloveland 

National  Forest  (Riverside  County, 
California  only)  .  ,  , 

15,000 

15,000 

(4)  Novada-Toiyabc  National 

Forest  (Nevada)  ,  ,  ,  . 

— 

10,000 

10,000 

Unobligated  bals.nco . 

376 

— 

-- 

Total  Appropriation 

50,000 

71,000 

71,000 

WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

1.  Uinta  and  Wasc-.tch  Naticnal  Forests  (Utrdi). — By  the  Act  axjprovcd 
August  26,  1935  (4-9  Stat,  866),  Congress  authorized  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  acquire  lands  within  the  Uinta  and  Wasatch  Forests,  Utah;  and 
the  appropriation  for  that  purpose  of  the  entire  receipts  for  said  forests, 
not  exceeding  $50,000  per  annum.  To  avoid  undue  reduction  in  the  shares  of 
such  receipts  payable  to  the  counties  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  ap¬ 
proved  May  23 5  1908  (35  Stat.  260),  it  is  recommended  that  the  appropriation 
for  land  acquisition  for  the  fiscal  year  1941  be  $40,000;  although  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  a  continuous  and  undiininishod  program  of  purchase  generally 
is  recognized  by  all  agencies  concerned,  including  county  and  municipal  of¬ 
ficials  . 

The  areas  in  which  purchases  have  been  and  arc  to  be  made  are  parts 
of  watersheds  upon  which  numorous  communities  and  irrigation  projects  arc 
vitally  dependent.  Certain  parts  of  such  watersheds  are  subject  to  excep¬ 
tionally  severe  flood  damo.gc  and  soil  erosion;  v/hun  and  v/horo  the  protective 
forest  and  brush  covur  has  been  removed  restoration  of  such  cover  is  there¬ 
fore  a  matter  of  most  urgent  necessity.  Purchases  hitherto  made  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  26,  1935,  have  buon  in  the  Uinta  Na.tional 
Forests  19,846  acres  at  a  total  cost  of  $73,6l8  or  an  average  of  $3.71  per 
acre;  in  the  Wasatch  National  Forest  36,279  "-ores  at  a  total  cost  of 
$91,389  or  an  average  of  $2,52  per  acre.  The  lands  remaining  to  be  purchased 
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will  cost  about  the  avGra.gc  prices  hitherto  paid.  The  acreage  remaining 
to  be  acquired  is  not  readily  determinable,  since  it  depends  on  the  care 
with  which  the  owners  of  the  private  lands  use  and  manage  their  properties. 
In  the  light  of  present  information,  the  expectation  is  that  to  meet  all 
requirements  of  public  interest  it  will  be  necessary  to  purchase  o.bout 
11,000  acres  additional  in  the  Uinta  National  Forest  and  about  30,000  a.crcs 
in  the  Wa,satch  No-tional  Forest, 

2.  Cache  National  Forest  (Utah  only), --By  the  Act  approved  May  13, 

1938  (Public  No,  505)  75fj^  Congress,  2nd  Session),  Congress  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  acquire  lands  within  that  part  of  the  Cache 
National  Forest  situated  in  Utah,  and  the  appropriation  for  that  purpose 
of  the  part  of  the  annual  receipts  from  said  forest  proportionately  equal 

to  the  part  of  the  forest  situs^ted  in  the  State  of  Utah,  The  average  an¬ 

nual  receipts  for  the  past  three  years  have  been  $12,843.90;  the  part  of 
the  National  Forest  situated  in  Utah  is  50  percent. 

The  lands  to  be  acquired  constitute  parts  of  watersheds  used  inten¬ 
sively  for  irrigation  and  presenting  unusual  dangers  of  flood  damage  a.nd 
soil  erosion,  A  considerable  number  of  conimunities  and  individuals  are 
wholly  dependent  upon  the  watersheds  involved  for  both  domestic  water  sup¬ 
ply  and  irrigation  viator.  By  extending  to  the  lands  the  sa.me  types  of 
protection  and  management  now  applied  to  the  national-forest  la-nds,  a 
large  measure  of  public  benefit  v/ill  result.  Interested  cominunities  and 
counties  plan  to  donate  their  holdings  to  the  United  States, '  The  cost  of 
the  land  to  be  acquired  normally  will  range  from  $1,00  to  $5.00  per  acre. 

At  the  rate  of  appropriation  authorized,  a  long  period  of  time  would  bo 

required  to  vest  in  federal  ownership  all  the  lands  which  should  be  so 
owned;  but  with  the  amount  annually  authorized,  lands  can  be  acquired  in 
the  most  critical  areas,  especially  where  contiguous  to  lands  already  in 
public  ownership  or  to  bo  donated  to  the  United  States,  so  that  definitely 
beneficial  results  can  be  accomplished  through  the  proposed  program  of 
acquisition, 

3 ,  San  Bernardino-Clevcland  National  Forests,  Riverside  County, 
California, — By  Act  o^pproved  June  15,  1938  (Public  No,  634,  75fh  Congress, 
2nd  Session),  Congress  authorized  tho  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  acquire 
lands  vi/ithin  that  part  of  the  San  Bernardino  and  Cleveland  National  Forests 
situated  in  Riverside  County,  California;  and  the  appropriation  annually 

of  the  parts  of  the  entire  receipts  of  so-id  national  forests  proportionate 
to  their  respective  areas  within  Riverside  County,  Of  the  San  Bernardino 
National  Forest  30.5  percent,  and  of  the  Cleveland  National  Forest  15.5 
percent  a,re  within  Riverside  County.  For  the  fiscal  year  1938  the  entire 
receipts  of  the  San  Berno-rdino  National  Forest  were  $43,740.74;  of  the 
Cleveland  National  Forest  $7,781.85.  Assuming  the  scone  receipts  for  the 
fiscoLl  year  1941,  which  seems  probable,  the  maximum  appropriation  allow¬ 
able  under  the  Act  of  June  15)  1938,  would  bo  $14,547.09. 

The  lands  to  bo  CLcquircd  are  private  holdings  intermingled  with 
tho  present  national  forest  lands.  Due  to  the  dense  popula.t ions  and  in¬ 
tensive  development  of  irrigated  agriculture,  the  watersheds  of  the  two 
forests  are  of  great  importance  a.nd  every  prc.cticable  means  must  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  protect  them  from  denudation  by  fire,  overgrazing,  legging  or 
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tillage.  Lands  privately  acquired  prior  to  the  estrblislTmeiit  of  the  forests 
increase  the  difficulties  of  protection  and  naxinuin  beneficial  utilization’ 
of  national  forest  lands;  except  where  managed  under  a.ccoptable  principles, 
as  by  water  companies.  The  acquisition  of  such  la.nds  thcreforo  will  be  an 
eventual  economy.  If  the  authorized  appropriations  arc  made,  the  Department 
each  year  Vi/’ill  select  an  equivalent  value  of  the  most  critical  areas  c.nd 
thus  gradually  establish  the  more  complete  federal  control  essential  to  the 
welfare  and  security  of  the  dependent  communities.  Due  to  rather  wide  var¬ 
iations  in  the  values  of  the  lands,  from  $1,00  to  $10,00  per  acre,  and  un¬ 
certainty  as  to  which  lands  moot  readily  can  be  acquired,  it  is  not  prac¬ 
ticable  to  sta.tc  accurately  the  number  of  c:crcs  that  v/ill  bo  purchased  with 
the  proposed  a.ppropriation, 

4,  Nevada-Toiyabe  National  Forests,  Nevada. --By  the  Act  approved 
June  25?  1938  (public  No,  478),  Congress  authorized  the  acquisition  of 
lands  in  the  Neva.da  and  Toiya.bG  National  Forests,  Nevada,  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  a:ppropriation  for  tha.t  purpose  of  the  receipts  from 
said  national  forests,  not  exceeding  $10,000  per  year.  Within  the  forests 
named  and  widely  intermingled  with  national  forest  lands  are  approximately 
28,500  acres  which  prior  to  the  creation  of  the  forests  were  appropriated 
under  the  public  land  laws,  primarily  to  control  the  use  of  much  larger 
tributary  acres  of  public  .  ..aids  through  ownership  of  sources  of  range  water 
supply  or  rights-of-v;ay ,  Private  ownership  of  such  lands  makes  it  difficult 
to  most  effectively  use  and  equitably  allot  the  use  of  the  forage  and  other 
natural  resources  and  makes  it  possible  for  the  lands  to  bo  used  in  ways 
destructive  to  their  highest  public  values.  Public  ovmership  of  the  lands, 
therefore,  v/ould  markedly  facilitate  the  administration  and  management  of 
the  national  forests,  with  possible  economics  in  costs  of  administration. 

The  lands  can  be  acquired  at  prices  ranging  from  $2,00  to  $3»50  per  acre, 
and  their  total  aggregate  cost  should  be  less  than  $100,000.  If  the  full 
limit  of  the  authorization  v/erc  appropriated  each  year,  the  acquisition  of 
the  necessary  lands  would  require  about  nine  to  ton  years  for  completion. 
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(s)  PAYT.IEOTS  TO  STATES  AlID  TERRITORIES,  NATION/^JI  FORESTS  FUND 


Appropriation,  1940  (revised)  .  sfl^SOO'OOO 

Budget  Estimate,  1941  . . . .  1 , 200,000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated ) 

1941 

(Estimated ) 

Payments  to  States  and  Ter¬ 
ritories  from  national 
forests  fnrd. ............. 

El, 135, 749 

()1  200  000 

$1,200,000 

VTORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

The  law  requires  that  25  percent  of  all  money  received  from  the 
national  forests  during  any  fiscal  year  be  paid  to  the  States  and  ter¬ 
ritories  in  which  the  forests  are  located.  The  amount  of  this  appro¬ 
priation  varies  each  year  in  direct  proportion  to  national  forest  re¬ 
ceipts  during  the  previous  fiscal  year. 


■s. 
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(t)  PAYIJENTS  TO  SCHOOL  FUNDS,  ARIZONA  AND  M  JIEXICO,  NATIONAL 

FORESTS  FUND 


Appropriation  A6t,  1940  . .  $30,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1941  .  50,000 


PROJECT  STATEflENT 


Projects 

1939 

1940 

1941 

(Estimated ) 

(Estimated) 

Pa;^'ments  to  school  fujids. 

Arizona  and  New  Mexico, 

*' 

*' 

national  forests  fund,,.. 

$31,466 

$30,000 

$30,000 

WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

At  the  close  of  the  year  there  is  paid  to  the  States  of  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  such  proportion  of  the  gross  proceeds  of  all  the  national 
forests  within  these  states  as  the  area  of  land  granted  to  the  states 
for  school  purposes  mthin  the  national  forests  bears  to  the  total  area 
of  all  national  forests  within  the  states.  These  pajcnents  are  required 
by  the  Act  of  June  20,  1910  (36  Stat,  562  and  573)  which  provides  "That 
the  grants  of  Sections  two,  sixteen,  thirty- two  and  thirty-six  to  said 
state,  within  national  forests  now  existing  or  proclaimed,  shall  not  vest 
the  title  to  said  section  in  said  state  .  .  .  , ' but  said  granted  sections 
shall  be  administered  as  a  part  of  said  forests,  and  at  the  close  of  each 
fiscal  year  there  shall  be  paid  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  income  for 
its  common-school  fund,  such  proportion  of  the  gross  proceeds  of  all  the 
national  forests  within  sa-^’.d  state  as  the  area  of  lands  hereby  granted  to 
said  state  for  school  purposes  which  are  situated  \'vithin  said  forest  re¬ 
serves  ....  may  bear  to  the  total  area  of  all  the  national  forests 
within  said  state  ....  the  amount  necessary  for  such  payment  being  ap¬ 
propriated  and  made  available  annually  from  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
othervase  appropriated," 
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(u)  ROADS  AND  TRAILS  FOR  STATES,  NATIONAL  FORESTS  FUND 


Appropriation  Act,  1940  . .  o510,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1941  . .  480' 000 

Decrease  .  30,000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated ) 

1941 

(Estimated ) 

Decrease 

Roads  and  Trails  for 

States,  na.tional  forests 

, 

fund . . 

|450,225 

•1)510,000 

v480, 000 

-|;30,ooo( 

Unobligated  balance . 

59,775 

•  • 

•  • 

•  0 

Total  appropriation. 

510,000 

510,000 

480,000 

-30,000 

DECREASE 

(l )  The  decrease  of  v50,000  in  this  item  for  the  fiscal  year  1941 
has  been  made  after  a  revision  of  the  annual  expenditures  during  the  past 
five  years. 


.  VifORK  under  THIS  /iPPEOPRIATION 


Axi  additional  10  per  centum  of  all  moneys  received  from  the  na¬ 
tional  forests  during  each  fiscal  year  is  available  at  the  end  thereof 
to  be  expended  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  roads  and  trails  within  the  national  forests  in  the 
states  from  which  such  proceeds  are  derived.  (16  U.S.C.  501). 
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(t)  cooperative  vork,  forest  service 

(Trust  Account) 


Appropriation  Aot,  1940  . . .  5)1 '000' 000 

Budget  Estimate,  1941  .  1 , 000,000 


PROJECT  STATEIvISNT 


Projects 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated ) 

1941 

(Estimated ) 

1,  Construction  of  improve- 

' 

■  ■  ' 

ment  s...o.o . . 

1141,071 

0145, 000 

1145,000 

2,  Maintenance  of  improve- 

' 

ment  . . 

129,078 

130,000 

130,000 

3,  Prevention  and  suppres- 

sion  of  forest  fires.,,.,,, 

4,  Disposal  of  brush  and 

283,698 

292,000 

292,000 

other  debris  in  timber- 

sale  operations. . 

153;435 

i7o;ooo 

170;000 

Forest  investigations,,,,. 

3i;515 

32; 000 

32; 000 

4-2,241 

26;  8-58 

43; 000 
28;000 

43; 000 
28;000 

7,  Reforestation, . 

8,  Refunds  to  cooperators,,,. 

9,761 

10,000 

10,000 

Total  obligations . . . 

817,657 

850,000 

850,000 

Transferred  to  Public  Roads 

. , 

■ 

' 

Administration . 

+145,696 

+150,000 

+150,000 

Total  appropriation . 

963,353 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

Y/ORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Contribiit ions  made  to  the  Forest  Service  by  individuals,  communi¬ 
ties,  and  associations  for  improvement  work,  fire  control,  forest 
investi^tions ,  slash  disposal  of  timbersale  areas,  and  administration 
of  privately' ovmcd  land  v>rithin  national  forest  boundaries  are  deposited 
to  this  fund,  for  expenditure  by  the  Forest  Service, 
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EI.IERGMCY  FUNDS 

Prairie  States  Forestry  Project 


Projects 

Obligated 

1939 

Estimated 

obligations 

1940 

Emergency  Relief,  Agriculture,  Forest 

Service  (Transfer  from  Yf.P.A.) 

For  expenses  of  the  Prairie  States 
Forestry  Projects,  (North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
Oklahoma,  and  Texas) 

Administrative  expenses . 

Project  funds . . . 

398,228 

2,343,203 

$98,000 

2,115,000 

Totals . 

2,441^  431 

2,213,000 

SUPPLBMim  FUNDS 


Projects 


Estimated  Estimated 
Obligated  obligations  obligations 
1939_ 1940_ 1941 


1.  Special  Re5oa.rch  Fund,  Department  of 

Agriculture;  For  specio,!  research  on 
forestry  and  forest  products . 

2.  Conservation  and  Use  of  Agricultural 

Land  Resources;  For  examination  of 
privately-oT'jncd  range  land  in  connec¬ 
tion  nith  range  conservaabion  program 
and  for  field  administration  of  naval- 
stores  conserva.tion  prognam . 

3.  Working  Fund,  Agriculture^  Forest 

Service  (Fcdercil  Povrer  Commission) ; 
Examination  of  po?rer  development  lo¬ 
cated  on  national-forest  lands . 

4»  Flood  Control,  Gcnora-l  (Transfer  to 

Agriculture)  (Forest  Service);  Pre¬ 

liminary  exarainations  and  surveys  on 
selected  watersheds  authorized  by 
Flood  Control  Acts . 


35,799  .33.600  :^3,600 


46,528  47,421  47,421 


1,033  1,200_ 1,200 


540,214  1,396,297 
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Estimated  Estimated 

Projects  Obligated  obligations  obligations 

1222_ 19AQ_ 1941 


5.  Emergency  Relief,  Agriculture,  Ad¬ 

ministrative  Expenses  (Transfer  from 
W.P.A, )  (Forest  Service);  Adminis¬ 

trative  expenses  in  connection  ■v'd.th 
miscellaneous  forestry  projects . 

6.  Emergency  Relief 3  Agriculture,  For¬ 
est  Service,  Public  Buildings j  Parks? 
Flood  Controls  etc«  (Treansfer  from 

W.P.A. ); 

(a)  Mapping  boundary  tracings  etc... 

(b)  Mis  coll  aneous  improvements  on 

national  forests . 

(c)  Rodent,  tree  insect,  and  tree 

disease  control . 

(d)  Range  imiprovements . 

(e)  Planting  and  tree  nurseries . 

(f)  Development  of  public  camping 

grounds . 

Total . 

(a)  For  al.loca,tion  by  States 

(b)  For  allocation  by  States 


l!;372,603  $2443  094  S 


1  ^3 

447,517 

/Hr 

166,788 

2,003,828 

2,383,709 

— 

380,642 

353,972 

TV 

478,700 

584,731 

— 

2,568,321 

2,346,600 

— 

863,853 

263,036 

(a)6, 741, 861  (6)6,098,836 

— 

see  table  wl'iich  follows, 
see  table  y;hich  folloyra. 


7*  Emergency  Relief,  Agriculture,  Soil 

Conservation  Service 3  Public  Build- 

ingSa  Parks,  Utilities,  Flood  Control, 

etc.  (Transfer  from  1¥.P.A.)  (Forest 

Service);  For  miscellaneous  improve¬ 

ments  on  lands  transferred  to  Forest 

Service  in  northeastern  Washington, 

western  Oregon,  and  Colorado .  I61 , 346 


8,  Emergency  Relief,  Agriculture,  For¬ 
est  Service,  Administrative  Expenses; 

For  administration,  rehabilitation 

project . . .  . 4t2S8 _ 43195 


Total,  Supplemental.  Funds 


7,874,672  7,795.643 


(a)  Emergency  Relief  Funds  (item  6)  allocated  1939  as  follows; 


4,195 

56,416 


States,  etc.  Allotments  States,  etc. 

Project  Funds;  Project  Funds; 

Alabama .  $24,447  Montana . 

Alaska .  40,880  Nebraska . 

Arizona .  194, 819  Nevada . . . . 

Arkansas . .  60, 544  New  Hamp  shire . 

California .  .  670,621  Nexv  Me;d.co. . . . 


Allotments 

$362,155 

477,546 

85,321 

5,497 

184,404 


■  :.,-::>ik^Y’':^J»= , 
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State Sj  etc. 
Project  Funds; 


Allotments  States^  etc, 

Project  Funds; 


Allotments 


Colorado . 

<1^344^643 

KeviT  York . 

$3,544 

Connecticut . 

4,278 

North  Carolina . 

91,032 

District  of  Columbia. . , 

54,612 

North  Dakota . 

395,209 

Florida . 

27,649 

Ohio . 

18,434 

Georgia . 

59,400 

346,136 

Oklahoma ............... 

389,519 

376,561 

Idaho . . . 

Oregon . 

Illinois . 

23,200 

Pennsylvania . 

57,768 

Indiana . . . 

15,579 

South  Carolina . 

25,444 

Kansas . 

367,414 

South  Dakota . 

411,099 

Kentucky . 

58,364 

Tennessee, . . . 

30,601 

Louisiana..  . . 

45,424 

2,915 

Tc'xa.s . . 

330,583 

247,428 

Maine . 

Utah . 

Maryland . 

7,985 

Vermont . 

9,343 

Massachusetts . . 

2,496 

Virginia . 

44,187 

Michigan . 

104,693 

Vfashington, . . 

269,180 

Minnesota. . . 

75,713 

45,314 

West  Viroinia. ......... 

41,151 

112,999 

Mississippi . . 

Wisconsin . 

Missouri . 

91,189 

Wyoming, . 

75,539 

Total . 

6,742,861 

(b)  Emergency  Relief  Funds 

(Item  6) 

allocated  1940  as  f  ollovre : 

States,  etc. 

Allotments 

States,  etc. 

.Allotments 

Project  Funds: 

Project  Funds: 

Alabama . 

$92,000 

23,000 

Nebra.ska . . . 

$403,790 

77,612 

Alaska . 

Nevada . 

Arizona . 

191,500 

New  Hampshire . 

11,900 

Arkansas . 

158,239 

New  Mexico . 

138,000 

California . 

562,412 

North  Ca.rolina . 

41,100 

Color  a^do . . . 

386,679 

3,200 

North  Dakota. . . 

353,000 

14,014 

Connecticut . 

Ohio . 

District  of  Columbia... 

48,600 

Oklahoma . 

335,000 

Florida . 

210,463 

Oregon . 

272,020 

Georgia. . 

137,000 

Pennsylvania . 

9,226 

Idaho . 

314,952 

South  Carolina . 

18,000 

Illinois . 

16,522 

9,180 

Smith  Dakota,. .......... 

368,968 

22,500 

Indiana . 

Tennessee . 

Kansa.s . . . 

388,000 

40,700 

Texas . . 

288, 500 
261, 808 

Kentucky . 

Utah . . . 

Louisiana . 

15,000 

Virginia . 

48, 800 

Maine . 

3,000 

Washington . 

187,744 

Maryland . . 

14, 874 

Yfest  Virginia . 

53,300 

Massachusetts . . 

3,200 

77,099 

ViTisconsin . . . . 

71,250 

49,922 

Michigan . 

Vi/yoming . 

Minnesota . 

55,321 

Total . 

6,098,745 

Mississippi . 

46,174 

Missouri . 

62,414 

Montana . 

212,762 
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WORK  UNDER  EI.CERGENCY  AIDOTMENTS 

These  allotments  are  used  for  such  projects  as  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  firebreaks,  forest-fire  lookout  houses,  toyrcrs  and 
observatories,  landing  fields,  telephone  lines,  forest  roads  and  trails, 
housing  for  forest  officers,  miscellaneous  buildings  and  structures, 
planting,  maintenance  of  tree  nurseries,  thinning  of  forest  stands,  fire 
prevention  and  control,  fire-hazard  reduction,  construction  and  mainten¬ 
ance  of  improvements  for  recreational  use  of  the  forests,  control  of  tree- 
destroying  insects  and  diseases  and  of  range-destroying  rodents,  eradica¬ 
tion  of  poisonous  range  plants  and  revegetation  of  depleted  ranges,  con¬ 
struction  and  maintenance  of  range  fences  and  other  range  improvements; 
surveys  of  forest  resources  such  as  timber,  forage,  water,  midlife,  and 
related  activities;  surveys  needed  for  forest  activities,  povrer-re source 
evaluation  and  appraisal,  and  development  of  the  fish  a.nd  game  resources; 
studies  relating  to  forest,  range,  and  watershed  management,  protection, 
development,  and  utilization;  and  for  other  Ywrk  and  the  purchase  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies  incident  to  or  necessary  in  connection  ?/ith  a.ny  projects 
of  the  character  indicated  above. 


.i 
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/vllotTnentn  iinder  Civilian  Conservation  Funds 

^finnnced  by  '■7.ar  Dep-artnent) 


Obligated , 

d St  imp  ted 

Projects 

obligations. 

1939 

1940 

1.  National  Forests  (and  miscellaneous)  ,  ,  ,  , 

313,831,051 

912,337,484 

2,  Alaska  . . . . . 

713 >000 

79^,100 

3.  State,  miinicipol,  and  privately  owned  lands 

n,i3U,745 

9,342,941 

U.  Puerto  Fico  ....  .  . . . 

1,028,000 

1,019,000 

^otal,  CCC  .  .  .  .  . . . 

26,708,796 

23,693,525 

Civili-?Ji  Conservation  Corps  (?^uthorized  by  Acts  of  March  3^}  'I-933> 
April  1935>  June  28f  1937;  allotment  through  iVar  Department); 


1.  Civilian  Conservation  ./'ork  on 

National  Forests  (includes  a  small 
number  of  miscellaneous  cajaps)  .  .  .  . 


1939 


$13,831,031 


19UO 

(estimated ) 

$12, 337, 


The  number  of  camps  on  n'-’tional  forests 
on  July  1,  193^>  andJuly  1,  1939  (all 
Comps  on  nr’tiono.l  forests  unless  other¬ 
wise  indicated)  were;  July  1,  193^  July  1,  1939 


Alabama. . V  ^ 

Tennessee  Valley  .Authority .  5  ^ 

Arizona . 11  11 

Arkansas,  .  ..........  11  11 

California .  3^  36 

Colorado,  . . 10  10 

District  of  Columbia  (iTationrl  Arboretum).  1 

Florida  . . 3  3 

Georgia  .......  .  ....  5  5 

Idaho . 29  28 

Illinois.  U  U 

Indiana  .........  .  ...  2  2 

Kentucky”.  ................  6  6 

Louisiana. . 5  ^ 

Michigan.  . . 2k  23 

Minnesota  .........  .  ,,  I6  13 

Mississippi  ...............  9  ^ 

Missouri . 9  9 

Montana  .  ...........  12  I3 

Nebraska.  ................  1  1 

Nevada . 2  2 

Navy  1 

New  Hampshire  4  6 


I 

i 


■I 


1 
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July  1,  193?  July  1«  19  "^9 


Nev?  Merico  »  . . .  t  (  ^ 

North  Carolina  ;  t  t  i  4  i  i  <  i  . 

Tehnesfiee  Uelley  Authority  . . 

Ohio . 

Oklahoma  .  . 

Oregon  . 

l^ennsylvania  . . 

South  Carolina  ......  . 

South  Dakota . . . 

Tennessee.  . . .  .  .  . 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority  .  . 

Texas  ....  ....  . 

Utah . 

Vermont . . . . 

Virginia  . 

Tenne''see  Va'ley  Authority  . . 

Washington  ..  . 

V/est  Virginia . 

Wisconsin.  . . . 

Wyoming . . . 


p: 

1 

2 

1 

17 

U 

5 

s 

u 

11 

7 

9 

3 

10 

2 

l6 

7 

13 

9 


g 

g 

1 

2 

1 

17 

3 

5 
7 
U 

11 

6 
g 
2 

10 

2 

15 

5 

12 

g 


Total  Camps  . . 

Total,  national-forest  camps  . 

Total,  Nayjr  camps  . . 

Total,  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  camps.  . 
Total,  National  Arboretum  camps . 

Total  .......a  ...... 


IIL. 

iiO 

336 

322 

1 

- 

19 

Ig 

1 

- 

357 

3U0 

WORK  UNDRR  FORRGOING  AU  OTMiSNT 

This  allotment  is  used  for  the  pay  of  supervisory  and  facilitating 
personnel  necessary  for  the  field  work  done  from  C.C.C.  camps  mainly  on 
the  national  forests;  also  for  the  purchase  of  necessary  equipment  and 
construction  materials  and  for  miscellaneous  expenses  incident  to  the  field 
work  of  the  camps.  The  field  work  on  the  national  forests  includes  the 
construction  of  physical  improvements  needed  for  the  protection  and  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  forests,  tree  planting,  thinning  of  young  stands  of  timber, 
destruction  of  undesirable  timber  species,  rodent  control,  etc. 


2.  Civilian  Construction  Work  in 

Alaska  . 


1939  19^0  (estimated) 

$715,000  :$79U,100 


WORK  Ul'JDRH  FOREGOING  ALLOTNEl^T 


This  allotment  (Alaska)  is  used  for  pay  and  allowances  to  dependents 
of  enrolled  members  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  and  for  salaries  and 
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of  extrn  supervisory  snd  clerical  personnel  needed  in  connection 
vjith  the  work.  It  is  nlso  used  for  the  purchase  of  clothine;)  subsistence, 
supplies,  end  cnrap  equipment  required  ior  enrolled  men  of  the  Corps  end 
for  the  purchase  of  construction  raoterials  used  in  the  work.  Cl-'sses  of 
work  done  under  this  ollotnent  include  construction  of  trnils,  minor 
roeds,  bridges,  woter  development  '-md  improvement,  ond  miscellaneous 
administrative  improvements;  roadside  clearings  and  public  campground 
improvement;  estimating  timber  resources;  and  other  miscellaneous  work. 

The  men  engaged  in  the  work  are  recruited  from  the  unemployed  local 
residents  without  regard  to  age. 


I92i 

3.  Civilian  Conservation  \7ork  on  State, 

Mxjnicipal,  and  .drivately  Owned  Forest 

Land . I  $11,134,745 


1940 

(F.ptimated) 

$9,342,941 


Number  of  camps  by  States  on  July  1, 
193 r,  and  July  1,  1939: 

Alabama. . 

Arkansas,  . . . 

California . 

Connecticut  . 

Delaware,  ...  . 

Florida  .  .  . 

Georgia  . 

Idaho . 

Illinois . 

Indiana  ...  . 

Iowa.  ...  . 

Kentucky.  ,  ,  . 

Louisiana . . 

Maine  . . . 

Mary  1. and  . . . 

Massachusetts  . . 

Michigan . 

Minnesota . . 

Mississippi . . 

Missouri.  .  . 

Montana  .  . 

New  Hampshire  . . . 

New  Jersey . . 

New  York,  .  .  . 

North  Carolina . . 

Ohio . . . 

Oklahoma  . 

Oregon  . 

Pennsylvania . 

Rhode  Island . 

South  Carolina . .  , 


July  1,  193^ 

3 

6 

7 

10 

4 
6 
6 

4 
6 

12 

g 

8 

11 

5 

10 

10 

13 

11 

3 

7 
1 

3 

13 

31 

5 

12 
2 
9 

33 

2 

8 


July  1,  1939 

3 

6 

7 

10 


5 

6 

4 
1 

5 

3 

6 

5 

5 

7 

12 

12 

11 

4 

3 

1 

9 

10 

32 

5 
5 
2 

9 

33 
2 

8 


nrr-o-i  i . 
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Tennessee . .  .  .  . 

Tex9.s.  ...  . . . 

Vermont  .....  .  .... 

Virginia.  . 

V7aghinf"ton .  . . . 

Virginia . 

V/ir,consin  . . 

Total  Camps  on  State  l^nds,  etc  , 


July  1,  193^ 

U 
6 
6 

12 
8 
8 

*12 


325 


July  1>  1939 

4 

6 

6 

10 

7 

7 

12 
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v70BK  UNllER  FORSGOIiJO  ALLOTIRTIT 


This  allotment  is  used  for  the  payment  of  expenses  incurred  in  the 
conduct  of  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  work  on  Sta.te,  municipal,  and 
privately  O’mied  lands,  including  the  purchase  of  supplies,  materials,  and 
equipment  used  in  the  mork,  for  payment  of  salaries  and  wages  of  supervisory 
personnel  directing  the  work  of  the  enrolled  men,  and  for  other  necessary 
expenses  incident  to  the  work. 


The  work  "being  accomplished  under  this  allotment  includes  the 
protection  of  State  ^nd  private  forest  land  from  fire  "by  construction  of 
fire'breaks,  lookout  towers,  communication  syatems,  truck  trails,  tool 
sheds,  guard,  houses,  and  the  fimbtina-  of  forest  fires;  protection  of 
State  and  privately  owned  -^orests  from  the  epidemic  s^jnead  6f  forest 
insects  and  tree  diseases;  forest  cultural  measures  to  improve  the  -forest 
growth  on  State-ovmied  lands;  ^nd  the  construction  of  simple  dams  ^nd  the 
pla.nting  of  trees,  grass,  etc,,  for  the  control  of  erosion  ^-^nd  flash  run¬ 
off  at  the  headwaiters  of  streams. 


4,  Civilian  Conservation  Y/ork  in 
I'uerto  Rico . . 


1939 


$1,028,000 


1940 

( estimated ) 

$1,019,000 


WORK  UJDCH  FOREGOING  ALLOTNbUT 

This  allotment  (iuierto  Rico)  is  used  for  the  payment  of  authorized 
enrollees  and  the  supervisory  personnel  engaged  in  the  technical  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  work  rjrojects  on  the  Luquillo  National  Forest  and  the  insular 
forests  and  for  the  purchase  of  equipment  -'^nd  supulies  incident  to  the 
work. 


The  work  projects  comprise  the  construction  '^nd  maintenance  of 
roads  =nd  trails,  production  of  nurserj^  stock,  making  new  forest  planta¬ 
tions  and  thinning  old.  ones,  forest  thinnings  to  impro’-e  the  timber 
stands  within  the  national  and  insular  forests,  and  development  of  a 
recreational  area.,  within  the  na.tional  forest.  Ifith  a  population  of 
1,500,000,  the  unemployment  situation  in  Puerto  Rico  has  been  s.cute  and, 
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since  the  enrollment  of  the  2,350  nen  hos  be'^'n  on  3  pro  rota  hosis  from 
the  72  insular  municipalities,  the  C.C.C,  ^700^:  hos  pl'iyed  its  port  in 
giving  a  measure  of  relief.  Camps  are  not  established  as  they  ore  in 
the  States,  since  a  1-rge  proportion  of  the  enrollees  live  a,t  home  and  go 
to  and  from  the  a^ork  projects. 
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PAS  F  ENGEF.  -  CARRYING  VEHI CLES 


The  authorization  for  the  purchase  of  passenger-carrying  vehicles 
for  the  Forest  Service  from  the  appropriation  "Salaries  and  Expenses"  and 
related  appropriations  contemplates  an  increase  of  $27,372  ($61,628  in 
1940,  $89,000  estimates  for  1941)  for  this  purpose.  This  $89,000  will 
permit  the  needed  replacement  of  144  vehicles  at  a  net  average  cost  of 
$618  when  exchange  allowances  are  taken  into  account. 

From  tlie  appropriation  "Forest  Roads  and ’Trails"  for  the  fiscal 
year  1940  an  increase  of  $6,750  ($9,755  12^  1940,  $l6,505  in  1941)  for 
passenger-carrying  vehicles  is  recommended.  All  the  25  vehicles  which 
it  is  proposed  to  purchase  from  this  authorization  are  needed  for  replace¬ 
ment  of  vehicles  now  in  use  at  a  net  average  cost  of  $660  when  exchange 
allo?ifances  arc  taken  into  account. 

It  is  estirnatc^d  that  the  s.veragc  mileage  of  the  cars  to  be  re¬ 
placed,  as  of  June  30,  1940,  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  55,000  miles. 
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FOREST  ROADS  AITD  TRAILS 

(Carried  under  "General  Public  Works"  in  194-1  Estimates) 

,■  ^Appropriation  Act,  194-0 . .  $10,000,000 

Budget  Estimate,  194-1  .  10.000,000 


^'ROJECT  STATEIviENT 


Project 

• 

• 

:  1939 

1940 

1941 

0 

• 

( estimated ) 

( estimated ) 

Forest  roads  and  trails  . 

• 

• 

$10,000,000 

$10,000,000 

I'  ■ 

CN/iNGES  IN  LANGUAGE 

It  is  proposed  to  add  a  proviso  to  this  paragraph  authorizing  the 
use  of  not  to  exceed  $50,000  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  construction  of 
a  building  at  'Mbbsoula,  Montana,  for  the  storage  and  repair  of  road  and 
trail  equipment.  At  the  present  time  a  temporary  vi/sirehouse  building,  vriiich 
is  in  a  bad  state  of  repair  and  located  on  leased  land,  is  being  utilis-ed 
for  this  purpose.  The  nevi/  building  would  be  located  adjacent  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  consolidated  repair  shops.  It  v/ill  be  used  for  the 
storage  of  road  building  equipment  and  supplies  used  on  forest  highway  work 
in  Montana  by  the  Public  Roads  Administ ratj.on.  It  will  also  provide  for 
servicing  of  automobiles  and  light  trucks. 


WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

This  appropriation  is  made  for  Forest  roads  and  trails  under  the 
provisions  of  Section  23  of  the  Federal  Highway  Act.  Tlie  purpose  is  tv/c- 
fold  (l)  to  provide  the  transportation  system  required  for  proper  and 
economical  administration,  protection,  development  and  utilization  of  the 
National  Forest  land  and  resources 5  and  (2)  to  assist  the  States  and 
counties  in  transportation  developiuent  because  of  the  loss  of  taxable 
revenues  from  the  forest  land.  The  law  provides  for  dividing  the  total 
appropriation  into  two  funds  -  the  Forest  Road  Development  Fund  and  the 
Forest  Highway  Fund.  Also  the  law  requires  that,  in  accordance  with 
specified  factors  each  fund  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  40  States  and 
two  Territories  in  which  national  forests  are  located.  For  oaeh  fund, 
service  to  the  forests  is  essential  to  qualifying  for  expenditure. 

No  expenditure  is  approved  except  for  roads  and  trails  on  the 
planned  national-forest  transportation  system.  The  planning  is  conducted 
on  scientific  principles  and  is  carefully  and  systematically  done.  The 
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planned  system  includes  only  those  roads  and  trails  which  a  thorougji 
investigation  and  analysis  show  V'/ill  be  needed  within  ton  years  for  the 
adrainistro-tion,  protection,  development  and  utilization  of  the  forests 
and  for  public  travel  into  and  through  the  forests.  It  has  been  definitely 
planned  to  exclude  roads  from  76  areas  ranging  in  size  from  about  50j000  to 
1,000,000  acres  and  with*  a  total  acreage  of  about  15,000,000  acres. 

3cca.uso  of  the  vast  area  in  the  national  f orests--approximately 
one-tenth  that  of  the  United  States — and  since  they  contain  resources  of 
groat  value  and  of  many  kinds,  the  total  mileage  in  the  planned  system  is 
great  but  the  intensity  is  loss  than  for  public  road  systems  outside  the 
boundaries.  On  June  30,  1939?  the  planned  system  included  24,817  miles 
of  Forest  Highways,  114J'743  miles  of  Developmc.nt  truck  trails  and  154,791 
miles  of  foot  and  horse  trails.  This  means  an  average  of  about  one  mile 
of  highway  arid  truck  trail  for  an  area  of  about  3  square  miles. 

What  vi/ill  bo  needed  in  the  future  for  fire  protection  is  needed 
no¥/.  But  for  other  resources  and  for  public  travel  the  needs  arc  not 
constant.  Due  to  increased  utilization  of  forest  products  and  resources 
and  to  the  necessity  of  adequate  erosion  control,  because  of  the  trans¬ 
portation  needs  in  areas  recently  added  to  the  forests  and  as  a  result  of 
public  demands  for  greater  mileage  and  iiigher  travel  speed,  for  more 
attractive  roads  and  for  roads  carrying  a  larger  traffic  volume  with 
greater  safety,  many  chG.ngcs  must  be  made  in  the  planned  railoago  and  in 
the  estimates  of  required  expenditure. 

For  the  iniloage  on  the  planned  road  and  truck  trail  system  roughly 
one-half  is  now  of  satisfactory  standa.rd  and  the  system  of  foot  and  horse 
tro.ils  is  about  70  per  cent  adequate.  During  the  past  few  years  accomplish- 
ments  made  possible  by  Federal  appr/ipriations  and  cooioerativc  contributions 
have  hardly  kept  pace  v/ith  the  increase  in  the  required  mileage  and  the  ex¬ 
penditure  necessary  for  construction  and  bottornunit.  Also  the  areas  added 
to  the  forests  are  usually  very  diSficient  in  needed  roads  and  trails  and 
largely  a  complete  transportation  system  must  be  provided. 

Cooperation  is  not  required  by  lav/  but  may  be  accepted.  About 
$500,000  was  given  to  the  Department  for  expenditure  during  the  fiscal  year 
1939 •  Independently  but  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  Forest  Highway 
System  the  tota.l  expenditure  by  the  States  and  counties  has  far  exceeded 
that  from  the  Forest  Road  and  Trail.-ivFunds .  Since  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  Development  System  is  a 
"Federal  responsibility,  compa.ratively  little  cooperative  assistance  is 
received. 

The  approved  Development  System  includes  roads  and  trails  necessary 
to  the  forest  and  of  greater  value  for  the  forests  than  for  other  purposes. 
Transportation  is  essential  to  practically  every  activity  of  the  Forest 
Service, 
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Efficient  administration  of  the  forests  is  dependent  upon  a  v;ido- 
spread  transportation  system.  It  is  obvious  that  in  fire  suppression 
quick  detection  and  speedy  arrival  at  the  fire  are  essential  in  preventing 
large  conflagrations  and  losses  and  heavy  expenditures  for  suppression. 

For  fire  detection,  truck  trails  to  lookout  tov/ers  and  similar  points  must 
be  provided.  Roads  and  trails  also  offer  additional  opportunities  for 
detecting  and  loca.ting  fires.  The  greatest  value  is  for  fire  suppression 
in  connection  with  transporting  men,  materials,  tools,  equipment,  end 
supplies.  That  truck  trails  and  foot  trails  are  pro.ctically  indispensable 
and  tlmt  through  their  availability  suppression  costs  and  fire  damages 
have  been  greatly  reduced  has  been  demonstrated  repeatedly.  Furthorinorc 
since  the  Development  work  is  supervised  and  directed  by  tlie  Forest  Service 
it  is  possible  to  closely  coordinate  it  with  fire  suppression.  The  men 
engaged  in  construction  and  maintenance  arc  trained  in  suppression  work  and 
when  needed  for  fire  supprussion,  the  road  or  trail  work  is  stopped  and  the 
crew  is  sent  to  the  fire.  Also  a  considerable  portion  of  the  road  equip¬ 
ment  is  suitable  for  and  is  used  in  constructd.ng  fire  linos  and  other 
suppression  work. 

The  Dove]. opine. nt  Roads  are  also  essential  to  the  utilization  of  the 
timber  and  range  resources.  Bodies  of  timber  a.pproved  for  sale  arc  un¬ 
attractive  unless  easA?-  means  of  access  arc  available.  Unlike  the  past 
\?hcn  railroads  and  rivers  wero  usud  in  transporting  the  lo.gs,  practically 
all  transportation  of  logs,  lumber  and  cord  wood  from  the  woods  or  mill  to 
the  railroad,  mill  or  point  of  use  is  now  by  road.  The  distances  vary 
from  a  few  miles  to  over  200  and  tlie  loads  from  a  cord  or  t?ifO  for  home  use 
or  loco.l  sales  to  many  tons  of  logs  or  lumber  in  large  scale  operations. 

Prior  to  some  10  years  ago,  the  use  of  roads  in  utilizing  the  gro.zing 
resources  of  forest  land  was  restricted  largely  to  administration  and 
management  of  the  roenge  by  stockmen  and  forest  officers.  Since  then  a  big 
change  has  occurred.  Instead  of  driving  sheep  to  the  market  or  shipping 
point  the  present  practice  is  to  use  true'es.  The  result  is  a  large  saving 
in  cost  and  time  a.nd  in  losses  in  wf  ight  or  through  death.  Hauling  of 
sheep  and  lambs  to  the  range  and  truck  transportation  of  cattle  arc  now 
and  increasing  uses. 

Small  towns,  settlements,  individual  Iiomes,  water  powur,  irrigation, 
water  supply,  mining  and  similar  developments  need  roads  di.'.ring  and  after 
construction.  Thio  largest  use  of  the  Development  roads  and  truck  trails 
from  the  standpoint  of  number  and  totc.l  co.r  miles  is  for  recreation. 

Mo.ny  millions  use  the  Forest  roads  very  extensively  in  traveling  to 
and  from  resorts,  ccunps,  picnic  areas  and  summer  homes,  in  enjoying  the 
scenery  and  for  fishing  and  hunting.  For  such  purposes  the  amount  of  use 
is  fast  increasing. 

In  the  past  four  y-v^ars,  increased  utilization  mo.do  necessary  the 
addition  of  about  15,000  milos  to  the  planned  Development  road  system. 

During  that  period  a  toto.l  of  about  13,500  miles  of  road  were  constructed 
or  improved.  Of  this  total  3)415  milus  wcvl-  financed  from  the  regular  or 
emergency  Development  approprio.tions  and  the  balo.ncc  was  provided  through 
utilizing  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  The  amount  of  aid  obto.incd  from 
CCC  on  road  and  trail  work  is  rapidly  decro.asing  and  is  no¥/  only  about 
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l6  per  cent  of  that  in  1934.  Also  because  of  reduced  appropriations  and 
increased  demands  on  the  camp  allotments,  CCC  cannot  be  used  on  road 
construction  unless  the  CCC  fund  is  supplemented  from  the  Development 
Fund, 


From  the  rcconunended  appropriation,  $220,000  will  be  available 
for  such  supplementing  :ind  as  a  result  it  is  estimated  that  o.bout  245 
miles  of  truck  trail  will  bo  brought  up  to  satisfactory  standard.  This 
expenditure  will  bo  made  duriiig  the  present  fiscal  year  and  the  work  will 
be  confined  to  projects  whore  construction  or  betterment  work  is  now  under 
way.  According  to  present  estimates  similar  work  during  the  fiscal  year 
1941  is  not  planned.  Under  present  conditions  it  is  expected  that  CCC  aid 
in  road  and  trail  v/ork  will  be  restricted  to  thosu  classes  of  work“~bank 
sloping  o.nd  vegetation,  roadside  clearings,  etc. — v/hich  require  a  maximum 
use  of  hand  labor  and  a  minor  expenditure  for  supplies,  materials  and  the 
operation  and  maintenarico  of  equipment. 

The  required  expenditures  for  maintenance  have  increased  rapidly 
during  the  past  fovi;  years  because  of  a.dded  mileage  of  constructed  roads 
o.nd  tro-ils  arid  the  necessity  of  maintaining  some  13,500  miles  of  existing, 
substandard  roo.ds  which  are  needed  and  used  for  forest  business  or  by 
the  loco-1  people.  Mot  only  do  the  latter  fa.il  to  give  the  required 
service  but  the  maintenance  cost  per  mile  grcatlj^  exceeds  that  for  a  road 
of  so.tisf actory  service  and  construction  standard.  Accordingly,  except 
when  the  need  for  additional  roads  and  trails  is  so  urgent  that  iimiiediOwt c 
attention  is  neccssL.ry,  it  is  the  policy  to  utilize  such  of  the  regular 
appropriation  as  is  available  for  construction  or  improvement  work,  in 
bringing  existing  roads  up  to  s.atlsf actory  construction  and  service 
standard , 

The  Dovclopmont  Fund’s  share  of  the  $10,000,000  appropriation  is 
$3 . 225,  OOP,  Excepting  the  $220,000  fiscal  year  l'940  expenditure  for 
construction  and  improvement  v/ork  in  cooperation  with  CCC,  the  entire 
amount  will  bo  expended  in  the  maintenance  of  47,608  miles  of  truck 
trail  and  74,841  miles  of  foot  and  horse  trail.  In  addition  and  in 
order  that  all  necessary  maintonanco  work  can  be  done,  it  is  hoped  that 
CCC  will  be  able  to  maintain  19,505  miles  of  truck  trail  and  6,890  miles 
of  foot  and  horse  trodl, 
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The  approved  Forest  Highway  System  includes  roads  serving  the 
Forests  but  of  greo-tor  value  for  public  use  than  for  the  forest  adminis¬ 
tration,  protection,  development  or  utilization.  However  the  value  of 
certain  forest  highways  to  tlic  forests  themselves  exceeds  the  value  to 
the  forests  of  certain  Development  roads,  Ea.ch  forest  highvifay  is  essential 
to  the  forests  although  frequently  for  the  forests  themselves  a  lov/cr 
standard  would  suffice. 

The  Forest  Highway  cystem  in  itself  is  a  complete  transportation 
system  of  Federal  hid.  State,  county,  and  community  roads.  Supplemented 
by  the-  Development  System,  the  planned  dcv-^lopment  is  similar  to  a  complete 
system  of  primary  and  secondary  highi/ays  and  feeder  roads--farm-t o-markot , 
f'armcrs  and  property  rocxls — in  other  sections  of  the  United  States, 

Roughly  39  per  cent--^  miles  —  of  the  planned  Forest  Higlrway 

System  is  on  the  Federal  Aid  or  primary  higlrway  system.  The  forest 
sections  of  these  through  intcr-Sta.tc  ro>ads  arc  essential  links  and 
unless  conetrubtod  to  a  standard  comparable  to  otlicr  sections  outside  the 
forests,  the  effectiveness  and  service  vr.lue  of  the  entire  route  is 
lessened  or  lost.  3S  per  cent  of  the  planned  forest  highwc.y — 9^529  miles--is 
on  the  State  system.  On  those  the  total  route  lengths  are  less,  the  travel 
is  more  local  in  cho.ractor  and  is  composed  of  a  larger  proportion  for  local 
resource  development  and  use,  Stoho  or  local  business  and  inter-city  or 
intcr-toY;n  travel.  Full  benefit  from  expenditr.res  outside  of  the  forests 
is  not  rendered  a.nd  the  pla.nnod  service  to  travel  is  not  obta.incd  unless 
the  forest  sections  are  improved  to  tlie  required  standard.  The  county 
and  community  roads- — 55  732  miles  in  lo-)jgth  o-nd  23  per  cent  of  the  planned 
systcm--arc  largely  of  the  f ann-t o-m  .rket  type.  These  arc  the  feeders  to 
the  Sta.tc  system  unid  arc  essential  to  the  people  aiid  communities  living 
within  or  near  the  forests  for  local  business,  intercommunity  tra.vol  and 
for  resource  devclcpiucnt  and  utilizo.tion,  Uhile  these  from  the  sta.ndpoint 
of  traffic  volume  are  a  minor  part  of  the  entire  public  highY/a.y  system, 
they  very  largely  servo  as  the  trunk  road  system  for  the  forest  development 
roads . 

ViTithin  the  pcast  four  years,  the  grov/th  in  the  omnount  and  character 
of  road  use  has  necessitated  the  addition  of  35893  miles  to  the  planned 
Forest  Highway  System.  During  that  period, '^975  miles  v/crc  constructed  or 
improved  using  the  regul^ar  and  emergency  forest  highway  appropriation. 

But  in  o.ddition  there  was  much  independent  Ste:tc  and  county  construction 
and  betterment  and  miner  construction  v/ork  by  CCC,  On  June  30,  1939  5  the 
percentage  of  so^tisfoxtory  standard  to  toto.l  planned  mileage  was  50  as 
o.gainst  48  for  four  yeaars  oo.rlier,  an  annual  gain  of  o.bout  one-half  per 
cent . 
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While  the  service  and  construction  standard  of  the  forest  section 
of  Certain  highways,  particularly  those  on  the  Federal  Aid  and  primary 
State  system,  is  as  good  as  on  sections  of  the  same  liighv/ays  outside  the 
forest,  the  Forest  Highway  System  as  a  whole  is  inferior  in  construction 
standard  and  service  value  to  the  public  road  systems  outside  and  near 
the  forest.  The  extent  to  vhiich  this  disparity  exists  in  different  States 
varies  considerably. 

Of  the  recommended  appropriation  of  $10,000,000,  t\ic  sho.rc  of  the 
Forest  Kiglrvay  Fund  is  06, 7 75 <  000 »  Of  tiiis  total,  the  financing  of 
construction  contracts  previously  av/arded  or  which  v/illbe  av/arded  very 
soon  v/ill  require  the  expenditure  of  31j708,488  during  the  present  fiscal 
year.  Thu  balance  of  ^)j5>066,512  v/ill  be  expended  during  the  fiscal  year 
1941 — :^l3l50,000  for  raaintenanco  and  general  adrainist rat ion|  $39  716,512 
to  complete  the  financing  of  contract  obligations  incurred  against  the 
appropriation  authorization  for  the  fiscal  year  1940$  and  $200,000  in 
financing  a  continuation  of  three  forest  highwo.ys  being  constructed  by 
Federal  prisoners  from  camps  in  Arizona,  Ido.ho,  and  West  Virginia, 

Expressing  this  in  anoth.:.r  v/ay,  the  plans  for  expending  the  Forest 
Kighv;-a.y  Fund  contemplate  (l)  using  the  ranount  appropriated  from  the  fiscal 
year  1940  appre  priation  authorization  to  colilpl^:tc  the  financing  of  contract 
obligations  incurred  against  that  authcrizationj  (2)  tliat  essential 
maintenance  and  administrative  expenses  v/ill  be  financed  from  the  appropria¬ 
tion  from  the  auth.orization  for  the  fiscal  year  1941;  and  (3)  that,  except 
for  the  construction  by  Federal  prisoners,  no  part  of  the  appropriation 
from  the  1941  autliorization  v/ill  bo  obligated  for  nev/  or  v.dditional 
construction  work.  The  amount  to  bo  expended  on  the  ccnstructicn  contracts 
v/ill  be  equivalent  to  the  entire  construction  cost  of  approximately  60 
miles , 


For  the  entire  $10,000,000  appropriat it  a,  and  including  both  the 
Forest  Road  Development  and  the  Forest  Highway  Funds,  the  follov/ing  is  a 
summation  of  the  proposed  expenditures: 


Year  of  Appropriation  Authorization 


1941 


Expenditures  in  fiscal  year  1940: 

Construction  ceiitracts  . . . $1,708,488 

Construction  and  betterment  work 

under  way . . .  220,000 


Total  for  year .  1,928,488 


Expenditures  in  fiscal  year  1941: 

Construction  contracts  . . 

(f  is  CO-1  year  1940  authorization) 
Cent inuo.tion  of  construction  at 

3  Federal  prison  camps  . . 

Maintenance  and  o.dninist ro.tion  ,,, 
TotoLl  for  year  . 

Total  fer  betli  years.. 


39716,512 


1,355,000 

5,071,512 

7,000,000 


$200,000 

2, 800;,  000 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 


Tot  cal  for  both  appro¬ 
priation  authorizations  $10,000,000 
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SUPPLSIvIENT. 

i  FUNDS 

Project 

Obligcutt^d, 

1939 

Encrgoncy  Relief,  Agriculture, 

Forest  Service  (Transfer  from 

W.P.Ao):  3 

Forest  Roads  o.ncl  Trails  3  ; 

Fire  prepareduuss  :  $9199798 


Estii.iatod 

Oblig.ations, 

.,.-.1910. _ 


$800,000 
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BUREAU  OE  ACrRICUlTlJT.AL  CHSIISTBY  Kl-D  SUGIUESTiIUG 


(a)  GEIU]Kj\L  ABUIUISTEAYIVE  SXPEi'TSES 


Appropriation  Act,  1940 . 

Deduct  allotment  for  transfer  in  1941  Estimates  to  "General 

Administrative  Expenses,"  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  (incident 
to  transfer  of  appropriation  for  "Pertiliser  Investigations" 

to  that  ■’onueau) . 

Total  availahle,  1940 . 

Budget  Estimate,  1941 . 

Incr  ease . 


$112,800 


-  7,500 

105,300 
105 , 500 
200 


PROJECT  STATEIiS'T 


Project  s 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Incr  ease 

1.  General  Administration  and 

Business  service . 

2.  Additional  for  administra¬ 
tive  promotions . 

$104,695 

$105,300 

$105,300 

200 

+  $200(l) 

_ 

Tnta.l . 

105,300 

105,300 

105,500 

f  200 

IE Crease 


(l)  $200  additionaJ.  est  imated  for  administrative  promotions  in 

accordance  with  the  plan  which  is  heing  uniformly  aioplied  in  the  Diidget 
estimates  for  1941. 

UORIC  UADER  THIS  APRROPRIATIOU 


This  appropriation  provid.es  for  the  salai’ies  and  expenses  of  the  Office 
of  the  Chief  of  Bureau  and  for  the  administrative  njiits  of  husiness  manage¬ 
ment,  information  and  editorial,  audits  and  'booldoeeping ,  estimates  and.  re¬ 
ports,  personnel,  equipment  and  supplies,  files,  and  miscellaneous  services 
and  records. 
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(1))  A&IiI CuIiTUE.AL  CHSillCAL  Il'T^raSTIAATIOKS 


Appropriation  Act ,  1940  .  $411,500 

Budget  Estimate,  1941  .  370 ,906 

Decrease  .  51 , 594 


PDOJECT  STATSrEDT 


Pro j  ects 

1939 

19-40 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Cereals,  fruits,  vege- 

tables,  etc.,  invest!- 

nr  St-,--  -  ,  - 

$153,250 

$173,672 

8151 , 298 

-$22,374(1) 

2.  Sugars,  starches,  and 

fats  investigations  . 

12  6,537 

118,280 

117,280 

-  1,000(2) 

3.  Protein  and.  nutrition  inv. 

27,828 

27,960 

27,960 

— 

4.  Eundamental  investigations 

in  chemistry,  microbiology. 

and  pharmacology^  relating 

1 0  agr  i  cul  tur  al  pr  c  due  1 3 .  . . 

70,743 

72,068 

72,068 

— 

5.  Chemical  Y/eed  eradication 

investigations . 

19,158 

19 , 520 

11,000 

-  8,520(2) 

6.  Additional  for  administra- 

tive  promotions . 

— 

— 

300 

f  300(3) 

Unobligated  balance  . 

4,984 

— 

— 

— 

Total  aropropriation  .... 

392,500 

411 , 500 

379,906 

-  31,594 

INCrcEASES  Oil  DEOl'EASiiS 


The  decrease  of  031,594  in  tiiis  item  for  1941  consists  of  : 

(1)  A  reduction  of  $22,374-  under  project  1,  "Cereals,  fruits,  vegetahles, 
etc.  ,  investigations"  ,  including"  $19,000  due  to  the  dropping  of  a  nonrecurring 
item  provided  in  1940  for  the  construction  of  an  addition  to  the  U.  S.  Citrus 
Products  Lahoratory,  Dinter  Haven,  Elorida,  and  $3,374  through  curtailment 

of  v;ork. 

( 2 )  A  reduction  of  $9,520  through  c urtailment  of  work  under  projects 
2  "Sugars,  starches  and  fats  investigations"  and  project  5,  "Chemical  weed 
eradication  investigations" . 

(3)  $300  additional  estimated  for  administrative  promotions  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  plan  vdiicli  is  being  nuiformly  applied  in  the  Budget  Estimates 
for  1941  . 
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CHMGS  lil  LA17GTJMS 

Tlie  clause  in  the  1940  item  setting  aside  $19,000  for  the  con- 
stujTction  and  equipment  of  an  addition  to  the  United  States  Citrus  Pro¬ 
ducts  Lahoratory ,  TTinter  Haven,  Plorida  is  omitted,  since  this  trmisaction 
v;ill  he  completed  during  the  current  fiscal  year, 

UOEK  UlIDER  THIS  ilPPEOPinATIOH 

General  —  The  purposes  of  the  investigational  \7ork  under  this 
appropriation,  viith  suitable  cooperation  7/ith  other  agencies  vhen  required, 
are  to  improve  the  quality  of  farm  croi^s  and  products  therefrom  for  non¬ 
surplus  consumer  uses,  chiefly  for  food  and  feed  purposes,  and  to  obtain 
bettor  adaptation  of  crops  and  products  to  specific  market  requirements; 
to  investigate  the  constituents  of  and  develop  useful  uncultivated  plants 
into  commercial  crops;  to  obtain  chemical  and  technological  information 
necessary  for  development  of  minor  crops  in  order  to  increase  agricul¬ 
tural  diversification;  to  devise  means  of  preventing  or  controlling 
deterioration  of  crops  durinrg  t]ic  period  bctv/ccn  harvesting  and  processing; 
to  reduce  losses  from  deterioration  and  spoilage  of  food  and  other  agri¬ 
cultural  products;  to  devise  and  develop  suitable  methods  of  preserving 
farm  products  and  to  cstab].ish  a  basis  for  selection  of  the  crops  <‘md  crop 
varieties  in  vanious  areas  unich  arc  most  suitable  for  preservation;  and.  to 
develop  methods  for  disposal  of  wastes  from  food  processing  plants. 

This  work  involves  basic  reseai’ch  on  the  chemical  nature  of  the 
nujnerous  organic  and  inorganic  constituents  of  agricultura,!  products,  and 
technological  application  of  the  knowled-ge  thus  acquired,  to  the  solution 
of  practical  problems  of  utilization.  Investigations  are  conducted  on  the 
chemistry,  technology,  processing,  and  utilization  of  cereals,  fruits,  and 
vegetables,  on  carbohydrate  crops  and  products  (sugars,  starches,  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  carbohydrates),  oils,  fats,  and  T^aJ^es,  and  on  proteins  and 
vitamins,  fundamental  investigations  involving  chemical,  biochemical, 
microscopic,  and  microbial  studies  are  conducted,  on  foodstuffs  in  all  phases 
of  their  evolution  from  food  plants  and  raT/  naAerials  to  the  finished 
manufactuned  prodnets.  Studies  are  also  being  conducted  on  problams  dealing 
with  the  production  and  use  of  chemicals  for  the  control  of  noxious  weeds. 

1.  Cereals,  fruits.  Vegetables,  etc..  Investigations. — T/ork  under  this 
project  is  directed  towards  increasing  the  efficiency  of  recognized  methods 
and  developing  nev/  methods  in  the  processing  and  preservation  of  food  pro¬ 
ducts;  in  the  prevention  of  spoilage;  and  in  the  utilization  of  culls,  and 
wastes  for  the  manufacture  of  food  and  other  prod.ucts.  Cerea.l  investigations 
include  the  study  of  problems  in  balling  and  malting,  witji  special  reference 
to  improving  quality  of  cereal  products  and  the  reduction  of  large  losses 
from  spoilage  such  as  is  caused  by  staling  and  rancidity,  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  investigations  are  concerned  with  the  various  types  of  food  preservation, 
economical  utilization  of  culls  and  the  development  of  valuable  byprodu.cts. 

The  portion  of  the  fruit  and  vc.getable  crops  graded  as  culls  often  con¬ 
stitutes  from  twenty  to  thirty  percent  of  the  total  crops  and  represents 
that  much  loss  unless  methods  of  profitable  utilization  arc  developed.  One 
of  the  present  problems  of  outstanding  importance  to  the  fruit  indu.stry  is 
the  satisfactory  preservation  of  fruht  juices,  ‘The  quality  of  fruit  suitable 


for  juice  extraction  is  not  suitaole  for  direct  sale,  ;;''et  is  hioioly 
palatalDle  and  of  great  dietary  and  coroiercial  val.ue.  In  connection  v/ith 
the  n.tilizaticn  of  vegetaoles,  investi,ga,tions  of  methods  of  preservation 
hy  freezing  are  of  the  greatest  importaxice.  Investigations  are  a,lso 
conducted  to  improve  processes  for  mal-ing  pichlcs  and  a-llicd  products. 

I’oods  <a,nd  food  products  Y’lit'i  a  value  of  more  than  $3,000,000,000  cone 
v/ithin  the  field  served  oy  this  project.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  v/orh  to 
increase  tJiis  va].uation  hy  expanding  the  processing  of  farm  products, 
thcrohy  extending  the  narhet  for  rav7  materials  and  arlding  to  the  fravn  price. 

2.  Sugars,  Starches,  and  Pats  Investiga-tions .  —  This  r/orh  consists 
of  chemical  and  tTc^nno  logical  investigations  on  the  car  cohydrate  (sugars, 
starches,  etc.)  constituents  of  crons  and  derived  farm  products  (such  as 
sugarcane,  sugar  heets,  honey,  maple  products,  farm-maxle  sugarcane  and 
sorghum  sirups,  sv/eet  and  unite  potatoes  and  other  starchy  plants,  and  plants 
containing  miscellaneous  carbohydrates),  and  on  fats,  oils  and  ■'..'axes  from 
crops.  The  object  of  this  ■'.vorh  is  to  increase  farm  income  from  those  crops 
T?/hoso  value  is  determined  largely  by  their  content  of  sugars,  stai'’ches  and 
oils.  Investigations  arc  conducted  under  this  project  to  dotcrrninc  the 
identity,  properties,  a.nd  coi'tcnt  of  the  carbohydrate  and  oil,  fat  and 
wax  constituents  of  various  crops;  to  ascertain  the  factors  w’lich  in¬ 
fluence  yield  and  quality  of  these  constituents  and  derived  products;  to 
devise  means  f'/hich  will  insure  better  and  more  uniform  quality  and  bettor 
adaptation  to  rnarhet  r oquir aments ;  to  invcstign/cc  causes  of  and  devise  means 
of  controlling  deterioration  of  such  crops  during  the  period  between  har¬ 
vesting  and  processing;  to  obtain  the  chemical  data  reoj’-ired  for  development 
of  minor  crops;  to  investigate  the  constituents  of  and  to  find  means  of 
commerciallj^  developing  unci-ltivated  plants  with  a  vie''."'  to  pro’.nding  new 
and  valuable  crops  for  diversification.  Tlio  ’cork  on  these  crops  and  pro¬ 
ducts,  which  represent  a  value  of  several  hundred  million  dollars  annually, 
is  also  of  benefit  to  processors  and  consuiuers  of  those  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  . 


3.  Pr  0 1  e  in  an  d  I'utr  i  t  i  on  I  nv  e  s  t  i  gat  ions. —  Tinder  this  project  chemi¬ 
cal  and  biological  investigations  are  made  of  the  nutritive  value  of  foods 
and  feeds  with  particular  reference  to  their  protein  and  vitamin  content, 
two  of  the  most  important  factors  in  human  and  animal  nutrition.  Proteins 
differ  greatly  in  their  food  value.  They  are  complex  compounds  yiade  up  of 
over  twenty  constituents  called  amino  acids.  Ten  of  these  aore  now  knem. 
to  be  essential  for  growth  and  nu.trition.  TThon  any  one  is  lacking  in  the 
diet  specific  mctritional  deraagemonts  rcs'ult.  The  chief  proteins  of 
some  of  the  most  inportant  foods  a.rc  deficient  in  one  or  more  amino  acids. 
Others  contahn  them  in  abundance.  Sxant  information  on  the  axiino  acid 
composition  of  loroteins  is  meager  and  fragmentary.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
work  to  conduct  chemical  investigations  and  fsedinjg  studies  v/ith  laboratory 
animals  to  determine  the  properties  and  amino  acid  composition  and  digesti¬ 
bility  of  food  proteins  so  that  auino  acid  deficieivcies  in  one  foodstuiff  or 
food  can  be  corrected  by  proper  supplementation  with  other  proteins  so  as  to 
provide  a  balanced  protein  diet.  Extension  of  our  hnov/ledge  of  the  chemistry 
of  proteins  is  important  for  the  farmer  for  the  efficient  feeding  of  farm 
animals  and  for  the  best  utilization  of  his  crops;  for  the  correction  of 
much  of  the  nutritional  deficiency  prevalent  in  the  United  States  resulting 
from  inadequate  protein  in  the  diet  with  respect  to  both  quantity  and 
quality;  for  advancement  in  the  fields  of  onz^jvics,  scruuus,  antitoxins,  and 
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iminuni zation  against  diseases.  Investigation  of  vitaains  includes  the 
studv  of  methods  and  tecimique  of  vitmiin  assaj^,  and  studies  of  the  effect 
upon  vitamins  of  certain  con'nercial  processes  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
foods.  Some  of  the  more  important  studies  that  arc  oeing  conducted  include 
investigation  on  the  effect  of  storo.gc  under  different  conditions  upon 
the  chemical  properties  and  nutritional  vaduc  of  the  proteins  of  wheat, 
corn,  soyocans,  and  their  milled  produ.cts,  a  suD.ject  of  groat  economic 
importance  in  vicvi  of  the  largo  quantities  of  grain  stored  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  "Ever  ITormal  Granary,"  and  storage  of  surplus  crops;  a 
research  to  isolode  and  determine  the  chomicad  structure  of  the  organic 
sclcniuim  compound  in  the  protein  of  toxic  grains  grown  on  sclcniferous 
soils  in  the  United  Stad js--thcsc  gradns  cause  gread  losses  to  owners  of 
farm  animals;  studies  to  develop  now  mctn.ods  for  the  chemical  determinadion 
of  amino  acids  in  stapl.e  foods;  hiclogical  studies  to  determine  the  coai- 
parative  protein  nutritional  value  of  corn,  vdieat ,  oats,  and  other  seeds 
means  of  a  stanidcirdizod  method  recently  developed. 

4.  Eundamentad  investigadions  in  Chcmistrju  Uicroliolngy ,  anid 
Pharmacology  Eclating  to  Agricuf  tuval  Products.  —  This  project  involves 
chemical,  hiochcnicad ,  microscopic  and  nicr c tied  studios  of  foodstuffs,  in 
all  phases  of  their  evolution  to  finished  nanufactun cd  products.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  work  to  conduct  specific  fujidamontcal  studios  that  hccausc 
of  their  nodtu’c  cannot  he  under toI:cn  cither  hy  the  individurd  food  manu¬ 
facturers  or  food  trade  organized  ions.  A’-.ong  the  ;iorc  importaad  lines  of 
work  doing  conducted  anc  the  following:  Pcscanch  on  the  microhiad  spoila.gc 
of  preserved  foods  —  a  phenomenon  of  widespread  cccunrcnco  and  of  special 
inportancG  now  hccausc  of  the  ra.pid  dovelcpr'.ont  of  a-e’'  processes  f^r  pre¬ 
serving  foods;  determination  of  the  toxic  effects  which  m8.y  result  from 
consumption  of  humaei  foods  containing  natin'adlv  occurring  or  artificadly 
added  ingredients,  as  antimorga  and  cadrium;  the  pharmacology  of  noituu’ally 
occurring  ingredients  in  foods,  as  naringin  and  hesperidin  in  citrus  fruits; 
isolation  and  identification  of  special  constituents  of  plants  anid  plant 
products  that  o.ppear  to  he  of  speciod  value  in  ntrition  or  in  the  arts  — 
for  example,  the  'orsolic  acid  of  apple  pomace  and  other  fruit  waste;  studios 
of  the  color  form-ution  of  apples  and  the  dotoriomation  of  color  in  tomatoes 
—  factors  of  important  hearing  on  the  voduc  of  the  products;  rese  'rch  on 
the  nature  of  various  cnz^nc  .actions,  and  tlicir  relation  to  growth,  spoileugc, 
cuj’ing  and  pr cscrv.ation  of  ag;;ri cultural  piroducts.  A  proper  understanding 

of  the  fOvCtors  rcsponsihlc  for  the  hiochcmic.al  chanj^cs  in  food  plants  and 
products  is  essential  in  preventing  losses  occurring  in  the  handling, 
storing,  processing,  and  consuuuption  of  fai’m  products.  Such  knoarledge  can 
he  directly  applied  to  the  improvement  of  processes  which  will  enhance  the 
quadity  and  edibility  of  these  products  with  resultant  increase  in  their 
uses  and  in  the  returns  to  the  farmers. 

5.  Cheraical  deed  Eradication  Investigations.  —  Uork  under  this  pro¬ 
ject  is  directed  toward  the  synthesis,  production,  development,  mid  appli¬ 
cation  of  chemicals  for  eradication  of  the  hiiidweed  and  other  noxious  weeds. 
Uecds  cost  the  American  farmers  millions  annuadly,  through  reduced  yields 
and  quality  of  crops  and  increased  cost  of  farming.  Present  investigadions 
include  (a)  stud;^  of  the  economics  and  methods  of  rnmueLant'or c  of  recognized 
chcmicaA  agents  for  eradication  of  noxious  vjceds,  with  a.  view  touurd  reducing 
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cost  of  these  chemical  agents  to  the  fcrmor;  and  (h)  the  preparation  and 
testing  of  new  herhicides ,  w’-'.ich  progran  is  carried  ont  in  cooperation  r/ith 
the  Bureari  of  Pla,nt  Industiy.  The  loiov/ledge  thus  gained  can  he  used  to 
reduce  existing  v;eed  infested  areas,  therehj  increasing  farm  revenues  and 
land  values. 

SUPPLEiEhTAL  PUliPS 


Ss  fcimated 

Estimated 

Projects 

Obligated 

obligations 

obligations 

1939 

1940 

1941 

Arhitration  of  Smelter-Faines  Controversy, 

United  States  and  Canada  (Transfer  to  Ag- 

riculturc)  (Bru'cau  of  CLenistry  and.  Soils) 
(B'orea.u  of  Agricultural  Chciaistr;.'-  ruid  En- 
gineoring);  For  snoltor-frcaGS  investiga- 

tions  to  dotorminc  damage  to  crops  and 
forests  in  the  State  of  hurshington . 

$556 

$9,444 

Expenses,  Parmicnt  of  Ind.emnity  Pcc.jivod 
from  Canada,  for  riamo,gc  "oy  Smelter  Fpm'cs 
(Transfer  to  Ay;ricuj.ti;n'’c)  (Puroan.  of 
Chemistry  and  Soils';  (3uro<au  of  Agricul- 
tural  Chemistry  auid.  Snginccri.ng)  :  Eeaaa- 

ination  and  certification  of  claims  aris¬ 
ing  from  smcltcr-fuai.GS  daiia,ges . 

11,758 

Total,  Supplemental  Funds . 

12,324 

9,444 

— 

(c)  II^DUSTF-IAL  UTILIZATION  0?  FAFi:  FFOLUCTS  ML  BYPRODUCTS 


Appropriation  Act,  1940 . 

Dedrict  allotment  for  transfer  in  1941  Estimo.tes 
to  "Salaries  and  Expenses” ,  Office  of  the  Solici¬ 
tor  (for  services  in  connection  with  patent  ap¬ 
plications)  . 

Total  availahle,  1940 . 

Budget  Estima,te,  1941 . 

Decrease . 


$191,000 


-  1,S00 
189,600 
130,500 
69 , 500 


PRO JE  CT  S  TATE  :E1TT 


Pro.j  ects 

1959 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

Industrial  Utilization  of  Earm 
Products  and  Byproducts; 

(a)  Hides  and  skins  inves- 

tigation . 

$13,034 

$12 , 207 

$6,935 

-$5,272(l) 

(h)  Tanning  materials  and 

tanning  processes  inves- 

t  i  va  t,  1  n  n  S  . 

16,120 

7 , 545 

16,283 

7 , 521 

9 , 250 
4,329 

-  7,033(1) 

-  3,292(1) 

(c)  Leather  investigations 

(d)  Uastes  investigations 

53,660 

34 , 000 

34,000 

— 

(e)  Biological  stain  inves- 

tigations . 

431 

485 

486 

— 

(f)  Eermentation  investiga- 

-20,493(1) 

-  5,264(1) 

tions . 

57,964 

58 , 549 

38,056 

(g)  Lignin  investigations.. 

12,065 

12,137 

6,923 

(h)  Chemical  conversion  of 

oils,  fats  and  wa:ces . 

24,272 

24,517 

13,928 

-10,589(1) 

(i)  Plastics  investigations 

10,618 

10,725 

6,093 

-  4,632(1) 

(j)  Motor  fuels  from  agri- 

cultui^al  sources . 

12,895 

13,025 

-13,025(2) 

(k)  Construction  of  labor- 

atory  at  Weslaco  ,  Texas.  .  . 

24,663 

— 

— 

— 

(l)  Additional  for  aCnin- 

istrative  promotions . 

— 

— 

300 

+■  300(3) 

Unobligated  balance . 

2 , 23i.-> 

— 

— 

— 

Total  aupropriation . 

214,600 

189,600 

120,300 

-69,300 

INCREASES  OR  DECREASES 

(l)  The  decreases  under  work  projects  "a"  to  ”i 

" ,  inclusive 

as  listed 

in  the  ahove  tahle,  totaling  $56,575,  contemplate  the  continuation  of  these 
activities  in  1941  on  approximately^  a  7-months  Basis,  in  order  to  coordinate 
the  reseai’ch  program  of  the  Bm-ea.u  and  eliminate  possihle  duplication  of 
existing  projects  and  activities  to  he  undertahen  at  the  Regional  Research 


Laboratories.  The  decreo.ses  shov^n  reflect  the  present  allotraents  on  approxi¬ 
mately  a  seven  months'  ha^sis,  v/ith  the  exception  of  the  decrca.se  for  "Fer¬ 
mentation  Investigations",  which  is  computed  on  the  basis  of  $47,449  instead 
of  the  total  project  allotment  of  $58,549,  since  $11,100  of  the  amo'smt 
allotted  under  this  item  is  being  used  at  the  Agricultrual  Byproducts 
Laboratory  at  Ar.ies,  lov^a,  which  activity  will  not  be  anfcctcd. 

( 2 )  A  reduction  of  $15,025  duo  to  di s con t inuanc c  of  worL:  raider  project 
(j)  "ilotor  fuels  from  agricultiu’al  soiu'ccs,"  inasEiuch  as  definite  plans  have 
been  made  to  inaiigurate  very  promptly  research  on  this  particular  problem  at 
the  Northern  Begional  l.esearch  Laboratory,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

(3)  $300  additioncal  estimated  for  administrative  promotions  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  plan  vhiicb.  is  being  uniformly  applied  in  the  Budget  Estimate 
for  1941. 

NOHi:  UFLSP.  THIS  APPPOPEIATION 

The  \7ork  under  this  appropriation  is  concerned  with  the  bette.rnent  of 
the  economic  status  of  agricultiue  through  conversion  of  its  present  crops 
and  nex/  crops  into  chemicals  and  other  materials  needed,  by  industr;^,  and  im- 
proveicent  in  the  qualit;'-,  recovery,  pr eserv.ation  ond  irse  of  farm  products, 
bj^prodw-cts  and’roLstes,  employing  for  these  pwr-poses  chemical,  physical,  and 
biological  methods,  including  the  use  of  and  changes  produced  by  j'easts,  bac¬ 
teria,  molds  and  fungi.  This  v'ork  embraces  the  conservation  and  improvement 
of  agricult'oral  raw  raaterisAs  used  annua], ly  in  the  prod'-iction  of  some 
$400,000,000  worth  of  leather,  through  the  raisin.g  of  bettor  hides  and 
skins  and  more  efficient  methods  for  preserving  these  ro.w  products;  better 
methods  of  tanxiing;  production  of  more  serviceable  leathers,  and  development, 
as  new  crops,  of  doi^iestic  ta.nning  moheriaAs,  to  supplement  our  dv/indling 
national  supplies;  salvaging  a  yearly  production  of  some  175,000,000  tons  of 
straw,  cornstalks,  hulls  and  similar  agricultural  byproducts  by  conversion 
into  pulp,  paper,  pressboard,  industrial  cellulose  and  its  derivatives;  study 
of  the  structure  and  chemistry  of  lignin  in  search  of  industrial  outlets  for 
approximately  30,000,000  tons  of  lignin  no?/  produced  annually;  development 
and  standardization  of  biological  stanns  required  in  the  study  of  plant  and 
animal  diseases  and  all  biological  research;  production  from,  oils,  fats  and 
v/axes  of  derivatives  that  may  find  valuable  applications  in  industry; 
development  of  synthetic  resins,  plastics,  moulded,  and  formed  articles  from 
agriculturaA  ra?/  materials;  and  production  of  organic  chemicals  and  solvents 
from  agricultura.l  crops  and  byprodiicts. 
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(d)  AGSICTJLTTjlU^  ENGINSEEIi'G  IFVESTIGATIOES 


Appropriation  Act,  1940  .  $349,489 

Sudget  Estimate,  1941  . 549 , 669 

Increase  .  000 


PROJECT  STATEIiSET 


Projects 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Increases  or 
deer  ea,ses 

1.  Advice  and  assistance . 

$27,393 

88,064 

$27,700 

89,300 

$25,900 

96 , 300 

-$1 ,800(1) 
+7,000(2) 

2.  Earm  mechanical  equipment.. 

3.  Earm  structunes  and  related 

irvesti  ga.t'i  on r . 

81  ,515 

82,900 

78,900 

-  4,000(1) 

4.  Machinery  for  processing 

farm  products  . 

74,873 

76,200 

88,369 

+  12,169(3) 

5 •  E  arm  op  er  at i ng  efficiency 

investigations . 

6.  R'oral  electrification  in- 

13,221 

13,369 

— 

-13,369(1) 

vestigations  . 

7.  Dust  explosion  tind  fire 

28,463 

30 , 000 

30,000 

— 

prevention . 

8.  Additional  amonrit  for  ad- 

39 ,456 

30 , 000 

30,000 

— 

ministrative  promotions o... . 

— 

— 

200 

+  200(4) 

Unobligated  balance  . 

6,474 

— 

— 

— 

Tot  a] . 

359,469 

349,459 

349 , 559 

+-  200 

IE CREASES  OR  DECREASES 


The  net  increase  of  $200  in  t!ais  item  for  1941  is  the  resrAt  of; 

( 1 )  A  reduction  of  Sl9,169  through  crrtaAlrient  of  worl:  irnder  projects 
1  ("Advice  gnd  assi sta,nce" )  and  5  ("Parm  strr.ctn.r es  and  r elated  investiga¬ 
tions")  and  the  discontinuance  of  worL  imder  project  5  (’'Eaxri  operating 
efficiency  inyestigatioiis" )  . 

( 2 )  A  not  increase  of  $7,000  for  "Earn  mechanical  equipment  invostiga 
tions"  including; 

( a)  A  redaction  of  $3,000  through  cr-rtoAlnent  of  ■vori:.  under  this  pro¬ 
ject. 

(h)  An  increase  of  310,000  to  construct  a  garage  and  r'orh  shop  at  the 
Ecerm  Tillage  ilachinery  Laboratory,  Aunarn,  nlahnno.,  to  house  truchs,  auto- 
mohilcs  and  tractor  and  provide  space  for  storage  for  experimental  oq^uipment 
and  welding  shop.  At  present  space  in  the  laboratory  huilding,  which  is 
urgontljA  needed  for  shop  nnd  l.fooratory  equipment,  is  bedng  'ased  to  house 
t-ujrcks,  autorao'oilos ,  and  tractor.  The  proposed  facilities  will  release  this 
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space  for  the  installation  of  equipment  i/hich  should  be  reraovod  from  the 
present  overcrowded  shop,  as  well  as  provide  soace  for  fne  installatioii  of 
other  much-needed  ner/  equipment. 

(3)  A  net  increase  of  $12,169  iinder  the  project  "hachinerj^  for  process¬ 
ing  farm  products,”  including: 

(a)  A  reduction  of  $2,831  through  cv-r-tailment  of  ^:'orh  under  tnis  pro- 

j  ect . 

( "b )  An  increase  of  $15,000  to  construct  a  v/ater  tower  fire  protection 
system  sX  the  United  Stectes  Cotton  C-inning  Laboratory ,  at  S 1 0 n e v i  1 1  c ,  h' i s s - 
issippi,  to  protect  Government  buildings  and  scientific  equipment  representing 
a  vaAue  in  c::ccss  of  $250,000. 

Tlie  Cotton  Ginning  LaAorodory  is  located  adjacent  to  the  h'ississippi 
Delta  Branch  Dzperinent  Station.  Che  village  of  Stoneville  is  not  incorpo¬ 
rated  and  has  no  wader,  light,  or  sanitany  or  police  service.  The  Cotton 
Ginning  Laboratory  seci’-res  electric  pov^er  from  a  23,000-volt  povrer  line 
locaded  on  the  south  band  of  Deer  Creel:  adjacent  to  the  laboradory.  Lrom 
this  power  line  lo'.:  voltage  current  is  distribiitod  to  the  Laboratory  and  the 
Erperinent  Station. 

The  Delta  BrancI).  D::porinGrit  St  .d ion  it  the  present  tine  Ixas  a  smadl 
brick  pump  house  located  on  the  north  bank  of  Doer  Greek  -ith  a  motor  and 
centrifugal  pump  capable  of  delivering  approrinately  200  gallons  of  v/adcr 
per  minute  and  opcr.ating  from  clectiic  C'Uroi-t  supplied  through  the  motor 
at  the  LoCooratory  site.  A  4-inch  fire  main  extends  from  this  puxijO  house  to 
the  Laboratories  and  to  the  DedoraA  dwelling  site,  the  size  of  threads  and 
hose  couplings  being  interchangeable  v/ith  those  of  the  two  nearby  towns. 

Deer  Creek  is  not  a  flovring  stream  and  the  water  is  badly  polluted  by 
sewage.  At  times  it  reaches  such  ca  low;  level  thad  it  cannot  be  depended 
upon  as  a  sowree  of  w/ater  for  fire  fighting  purposes.  Tliis  electric  service 
also  is  sa.bject  to  frequent  disruptioxi  from  inclement  w;eathcr ,  accidents, 
fires,  and  other  hazards  resulting  in  lack  of  dependence  w/hen  serious 
necessity  for  fire  fighting  anises. 

On  the  Laboratory  grounds  there  is  a  deep  w;ell ,  and.  it  is  proposecl  to 
locate  a  100,000  gallon  storage  tank  on  a  100  foot  tow/er  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  Government  tract.  It  is  proposed  to  provide  2-inch  w;ater  mains 
from  this  w;ell  to  the  tank  and  by  mea.ns  of  a  float  controlled,  automatic  motor 
pump  oudfit  maintain  a  fixed  water  level  in  the  elevatedi  stora.ge  tan.k.  An 
8-inch  w/ater  main  w;ill  be  installed  and  th.e  existing  4-inch  mains  Wfill  be 
replaced  with  8-inch  mains  so  as  to  give  adiequate  pressures.  The  system 
will  a,lso  be  interconnected  w;ith  the  Delta  Bro-nch  Hcperimcnt  Stadion  fire 
system  so  that  it  can  be  used,  in  case  of  emergency. 

During  the  cotton  ginning  season  numerous  luiavoidable  fires  result  from 
the  introd-uction  of  matches  in  the  freshly  harvested  seed,  cottons  through  care¬ 
lessness  of  the  pickers,  drivers,  and.  trucl:s.  Other  common  causes  for  gin 
fires  is  the  presence  of  rocks,  pieces  of  metal  and.  other  foreign  substances 
in  the  cotton  and  also  choka^ges  or  excessive  friction  which  from  time  to  tine 
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is  encotintered  in  the  gin  stands  v'here  cotton  iTads  n.p  against  the  gin  sax's 
or  sparhs  are  stuck  in  the  sans  and  ribs  or  over-head  cleaners.  The  Labora¬ 
tory  has  had  an  average  of  two  minor  fires  per  yeaa’  since  it  was  established. 

An  additional  hazard  is  imposed  upon  the  Laboratories  during  tiie  cotton  gin¬ 
ning  sea.son  bj*  the  necessary  collection  of  a  large  variety  of  single  variety 
seed  cottons  \faich  raust  be  gohhercd  together  when  available  and  concentrated 
at  the  Laboratory  site  ponding  their  ginning  and  rctw-rn  to  the  Federal  and 
State  experiinent  stations  or  cooperative  parties  from  which  they  were  obtained. 
As  a  consequence,  there  is  usually  on  haid  a  quantity  of  cotton  ranging  in 
valn.e  from  $5,000  to  $20,000  which  must  be  safeguarded  as  adequately  as 
possible  to  protect  both  the  grower  and  the  Governraent.  In  connection  with 
this  stora.ge  of  cotton  the  dmgers  of  spontaneous  combustion  are  always  pre¬ 
sent  because  some  of  the  moisture  laden  cottons  tend  to  go  into  a  nohural 
heat . 

The  Delta  Branch  Sbcporiiment  Station  has  had  two  serious  fires  recently. 
One  occurred  in  November,  1936,  with  a  fire  loss  estimated  betv;een  $75,000 
and  $100,000.  During  this  fire  there  vras  difficultj?'  due  to  low  water  and 
defective  power  service.  In  February,  193S  ,  a  second  disa.strous  fire  oc¬ 
curred,  causing  a  loss  to  the  Mississippi  Delta  Branch  Seperiment  Station 
of  between  $50,000  and  075,000.  In  t^iis  fire  there  was  difficulty  with 
water  supply  due  to  the  lo\7  i^ater.  The  heah  from  the  fire  was  so  intense 
that  it  cracked  most  of  the  ’windows  on  the  north  side  of  hrilding  I'To.  2 
of  the  Cotton  Ginning  Laboratory.  Both  fires  constituted  a  serious  threat 
to  all  of  the  Cotton  Ginning  Laboratory  buildings  due  to  flying  sparks  and 
brands.  Every  possible  precaution  is  tal:en  to  avoid  fires  at  the  Cotton 
Ginning  Laboratory,  which  is  amply  supplied  with  hand  extinguishers.  However, 
if  a  rcasonablj'-  ccmplctc  protection  is  to  be  afforded,  an  adequate  supply 
of  water  under  suitable  pressures  is  needed  at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 

(4)  $200  additional  ostima.tod  for  ahministrahive  promotions  in  accor¬ 
dance  'With  the  plan  v/hich  is  being  uniformly  applied  in  the  Budget  Estimates 
for  1941. 

CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 

Two  changes  are  recommended  in  the  langungc  of  this  item.  The  first 
inserts  a  necessary  semicolon  after  the  word  "  agricLTltur c" ,  in  the  third 
line  of  this  paragraph  as  it  appears  in  the  printed  AgricuAturad  Appropriaebion 
Act  for  1940  (Pub.  159,  76th  Congress),  this  punctuation  mark  having  been 
inadvertently  omitted  in  the  first  and  subsec[uent  prints  of  the  1940  Act. 

The  other  cliange  provides  the  necessary  authorization  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  garage  and  workshop  a,t  the  Farm  Tillage  Ilachinery  Laboratory, 
Auburn,  Alabama,  and  for  the  construction  of  a  waher  tovrer  fire  protection 
system  at  the  U.  S.  Cotton  Ginning  Laboratory,  Stoneville,  Mississippi,  for 
vmich  $10,000  and  $15,000,  respectiA'’ely ,  are  included  in  the  estimates  for 
1941. 


WORK  UNDER  THIS  iiPPROPRIATION 

General .  —  The  work  under  this  appropriation  consists  chiefly  of  re¬ 
search  on  the  engineering  problems  of  a^yiculturc.  These  problems  are 
included  in  the  fields  of  farm  machinery;  farm  power;  rui’a!  electrification; 
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farm  ‘buildings;  cotton  ginning;  fi'cer  flaii;  processing;  dust  explosion  and 
fire  provention;  and  tlic  development  of  farm  lands  to  laaLc  possilole  t’ncir 
most  economical  and  effective  utili za^tion.  On  request,  the  Bm’c.au  a.lso 
renders  cngincoring  service  to  other  ‘b'Ujroaus  of  the  LQpajrtncnt  v'itli  respect 
to  the  facilities  and  equipment  required  in  their  v:ork. 

1.  Advice  and  Assistance.  —  Tnis  item  covers  such  iniornational 
activities  as  preparation  of  Farmers’  Bulletins  and  leaflets;  preparation 
and  sending  out  of  plans  and  drawings  relating  to  farm  structmes;  handling 
of  suhj  ect-matter  correspondence  with  the  pu’blic;  pr epai’a-tion  of  motion 
pict'cres;  and  such  other  activities  as  ai’e  involved  in  nnahing  available  to 
the  pulDlic  for  direct  application  information  regarding  the  Bureaxi's  work. 

The  project  does  not  include  technical  ‘'oulletins  presenting  resnhts  of  rc- 
seanc'n  as  such  bulletins  arc  charged  against  the  particuAai'’  research  pro¬ 
ject  involved. 

2.  Farm  mechanical  Equipment. — The  purpose  of.  the  work  under  this 
project  is  to  bring  about  a  more  efficient  use  of  farm  power  and  machiner;;^ 
in  order  to  redtice  the  farmers'  cost  of  crop  production  and  harvesting.  In 
cooperation  viith  federal,  state  and  other  agencies  sti’dies  are  conducted, 

(l)  to  develop  equipment  for  more  effective  control  of  insect  posts,  v;eeds 
and  plant  diseases;  (2)  to  improve  fertilizer  placement  machinerjr  and 
practices;  (o)  to  develop  jmd  improve  crop  production  machinery'-;  and  (4)  to 
establish  reliable  d.rta  on  t'he  performance  and  cost  of  operating  various 
farm  machines.  The  work  on  insect  pests  and  weed  control  is  designed  to 
improve  existing  machinerv  and  to  develop  mechanical  equipment  necessar;' 
for  better  control  of  the  corn  borer,  grasshopper,  pea-weevil  and  aphid;  to 
combat  such  noxious  weeds  as  the  bind’.'eed,  thistle  and  white  top  and  such 
plant  diseases  as  apple  scab,  cherry  leaf  spot,  etc.  Studies  on  fertilizer 
machinerv  include  determination  of  the  most  advantag'cous  placement  of  fer¬ 
tilizers  v.hth  respect  to  the  seed  or  plant  so  that  the  fanmer  vrill  receive 
the  greatest  return  for  the  money  spent  on  this  item.  About  50  experiments 
involving  the  use  of  20  fertilizer  dispensing  machines  are  novf  under  way  in 
13  states.  .  ' 

Tire  crop  production  machinerj^  work  includes  studies  with  corn  in 
which  special  attention  is  given  to  narrov;  row  spacing,  to  drilling  and 
cultivation  methods ,  and  to  the  field  picker-husker  to  reduce  field 
losses;  with  cotton,  studies  of  seedbed  prepanation  methods  and  equipment 
are  emphasized,  and  development  of  mechanical  pickers  closely  followed; 
with  sugar  beets  mechanization  of  the  operations  such  a-s  blocking  and  thinning, 
and  of  harvesting  involving  a  largo  amount  of  hand  labor  is  being  featuned; 
and  with  sv7oot  potatoes,  problems  on  iianvcsting ,  dohydnakion  >and  vine  utiliza¬ 
tion  for  livestock  feed  are  being  given  attention.  Basic  studies  of  tillage 
equipment  are  under  vra.j  at  the  U.  S.  Fanm  Tillage  Laboratory,  Aubunn,  Alabama, 
where  nine  large  plots  each  ?/ith  a  distinct  soil  type  are  available  under 
controlled  conditions.  The  results  of  these  studies  will  effect  improvement 
of  tillage  equipment  for  use  in  the  major  crop  producing  areas  of  this 
country.  T/ork  on  utilization  and  cost  of  farm  power  and  machinery  deals  v'ith 
miscellaneous  research  problems  such  as  performance  studies  of  combines  and 
studies  of  labor,  power  and  machinery  requirements  for  ensiling  grass. 
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3*  Farm  Structiires  and  P-ela-ted  IiiveGti^-atioris. — The  research  in  this 
project  is  directed  to  developing  tj^pes  of  stmctcres  aiid  related  eqr.ipment 
letter  suited  to  the  present  and  prolalle  future  requirements  of  the  farm 
fajjiilj’,  livestoch  caid  crops.  Farmhouses  are  studied  to  find  the  effects  of 
"building  layout  a.nd  t;noG  of  construction  on  temperatnre  control,  fuel  economy, 
and  general  usefulness  and  to  develop  lov/-cost  means  of  providing  "bettor 
living  conditions.  The  project  includes  studies  of  heating  equipment  for 
farmhouses  and  other  prrjooscs,  such  as  orchard  hG^^ting.  Investigations 
relating  to  "buildings  for  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  poultry,  and  other  livestock 
de.nl  v;ith  ter.iperatrr e  control,  ventilation,  selection  of  nateria,ls  and 
construction.  Studies  of  silos  eeid  of  storages  for  potatoes,  apples,  corn 
and  other  crops  a,in  to  provide  strr.ctvres  v/'iich  mill  "best  preserve  the 
quality"  of  t"ne  products  "but  "’oe  economical  in  cost  and  resist  deterioration 
caused  "by  such  conditions  as  excessive  v/eight  or  pressure,  condensa-tion  due 
to  moisture  given  off  "b;;"  the  crop,  action  of  corrosive  juices  or  fumes,  or 
fire  ha-zai’d.  Studies  on  transportation  of  fa,rn  products  deal  wit;e  tcmpcratujre 
and  other  requirements  of  fruits  aud  vcgctaDlcs  in  tra,nsit,  o,nd  improved 
means  for  meeting  these  roquirenents  arc  Icing  developed. 

In  addition  to  the  rcscon-ch  deities,  this  project  is  a  principal  center 
for  information  on  farm  housing  and  ot"ncr  foum  "building  pro"blGms,  serving 
the  pu"blic  through  sor.ic  40  pahlications ,  a  comprehensive  "building  plan 
service,  and  direct  rcgilics  to  thousaiids  of  letters  of  inquiry.  The  project 
has  for  severed  years  "been  cooperating  with  Stade  agricult'urcal  colleges  in 
the  esta"bli shnent  of  farm  huilding  plaoi  services  on  a  regional  "basis.  Plan 
catalogs  for  three  regions  have  "been  prepared,  end  arrangements  ricade  so  that 
blueprints  of  the  designs  illustrated  sue  sold  at  a  fei?  cents  per  sheet  "by 
the  State  colleges  in  the  region. 

In  1930  farm  "buildings  in  this  country  were  valued  at  more  thsm  13 
"billion  dollars  or  30  percent  of  the  vsdue  of  all  farm,  real  estate.  Farm 
repairs  v/cro  generally  postponed  during  the  depression  and  now  there  is  a 
tremendous  accumulated  need  for  new  "buildings,  repairs,  and  modernizing 
work  on  farms. 

Eoscarch  work  conducted  uuder  this  project  assists  the  lai’mcr  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  maximum  value  for  money  invested  in  new  faum  structures,  anb  in  farm 
building  improvement. 

4.  i'achiner^r  for  Processing  Farm  Products. — TJorl;  under  this  project 
is  directed  toward  tlie  development  of  machinery  and  equipment  for  the  pro¬ 
cessing  of  farm  products  in  order  tha.t  returns  to  the  farmer  may  be  increased 
b3r  improvixig  and  preserving  tne  quality  of  the  product,  b-"  developing  now  or 
increased  uses,  and  by  reductions  in  costs  of  harvesting  and  processing. 

The  investigations  in  progress  a,t  t"nc  present  ti.mc  deal  v’ith  the  ginning  of 
cotton  and  the  handling  and  processing  of  fiber  flax. 

Studies  on  cotton  ginning,  conducted  in  cooperation  vut"n  t'ne  -Agri¬ 
cultural  i'ai’koting  Service,  arc  to  improve  the  equipment  and  methods  used 
in  drying,  cleaning,  ccctracting  m\d.  handling  of  cotton  in  order  to  produce 
a.  superior  qua.lity  of  lint  with  resulting  increased  rctiunis  to  grox^ers. 
Intensive  rcsGai'’ch  on  cotton  is  jtistificd  bj^  its  importance  in  the  livcli- 
htod  of  a  large  part  of  oirr  popul.-tion ,  since  it  is  the  principal  cash  crop 
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of  tlic  entire  cotton- prodiicinij  arcci.  The  crop  is  also  of  prirnarj^  importance 
in  domestic  commerce  and  raanuf  actin'’ c ,  the  normal  domestic  consumption  "being 
approximately  six  million  halos.  Cottoii  is  also  the  coujatry' s  principal 
,agricult''.naal  coeport  prodaict.  In  view  of  the  aggresive  competition  from  high- 
qp-ality  foreign  prodr.ction,  the  improving  of  the  quality  of  ginned  American 
cotton  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  i'ndustry  if  om  export  manhot  is  to 
he  meant ahnod. 

Hie  ■•.vorh  on  fiocr  fla:!  is  concerned  v/itli  the  improvement  of  methods 
and  machinery  used  in  production,  retting,  and  scutching  operations  in  order 
to  yield  a  high  quoJ-ity  filer,  comp -rail e  to  that  produced  ahroaxl,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  reduce  production  read  processing  costs,  which  fai.ctors  hinder  the 
exp.msion  of  this  industry.  Some  3,000  to  5,000  acres  of  filer  flaJX  a.rc 
novr  grown  ai,nnually  in  the  'dillamcttc  Vallejo  of  Oregon  ■I'rid  eventually  this 
crop  'may  Ic  revived  in  certain  anc.as  in  the  Ea.st.  hith  an  expansion  of  this 
industry  in  the  United  States,  the  importations  of  filer  flax  and  linen, 
novr  valued  at  from  30  to  50  million  doll;',rs  annually,  would  le  grea.tly 
reduced. 

5.  Earm  Operating  Efficiency  Investiga.tions .  —  This  project  concerns 
the  ovcr-aJl  improvement  of  farm.s  v/i  hi  particulcu’  consideration  to  the  en¬ 
gineering  need  in  the  improvement  of  land,  fields,  luildings,  power,  machinery 
and  their  organization.  The  object  is  to  establish  ’’^ays  and  means  of  con¬ 
serving  and  utilizing  all  farm  reso'orces  to  reduce  the  costs  of  production, 
increase  fanm  profits  and  Gst.allish  letter  living  conditions.  Studies  con¬ 
ducted  cooperatively  wit:i  Sta.tc  experiment  stations  on  over  100  farms  through¬ 
out  the  humid  region  from  I.Iinnosota  to  G-corgi.a  show  that  practically  every 
faro  is  capable  of  improvement  and  the  la.cl:  of  axloquate  improvements  in 

land,  structures,  equipment  and  organization  is  to  a  Irjrgc  degree  rcsponsillc 
for  the  lach  of  profitableness. 

The  investigations  cond:acted  on  typical  farms  arc  designed  to  oltahn 
useful  data,  on  the  improvement  of  land,  luildings,  power  and  machinery  for 
general  a.pplica.tion  to  the  predominate  types  of  fams  within  an  a;,gricultur al 
region.  The  range  of  problems  on  25  tj'pical  farms  in  one  State  lollov?: 

Three-f ourths  of  the  farms  needed  drainage  improvements.  Eighteen  of  the 
25  faiTis  had  field  obstructions  of  brush,  stumps  or  stones  tha.t  prevented 
economical  tillage.  Sixteen  of  the  farams  U-ad  land  and  water  facilities 
for  irrigc^,tion  but  onl-  fo'ui’  farms  ■'rore  equipped  for  irrigation.  Approxi¬ 
mately  50  percent  of  the  area  on  24  of  the  25  farms  rGq"'-ircd  chaiges  in 
tillage  practice  aad  equipm.cnt  to  co'ntrol  erosion.  Eields  were  too  Siuall  and 
patchy  for  ocoxiomic  tillag:c.  Each  of  the  farms  had  a.  building  problem  to 
provide  adequate  protection  for  cro'os,  livcstocl;,  equipment  and  the  farm 
people.  Principles  and  practices  of  improvement  arc  developed  by  topographic 
and  other  survey's,  anahysis  of  funn  resources  and  the  fonution  of  operating 
and  development  plans  for  typical  farms.  Hcsults  show  ca.ch  and  every  farm 
is  capable  of  improvement  in  the  use  and  conscrv.ation  of  Ir^nd,  lator ,  build¬ 
ings,  the  elimination  of  waste,  the  redaction  of  costs,  and  increased  profits 
of  operation.  (This  project  is  being  discontinued  in  1941). 

6.  Hural  Electrification  Investigations. — This  project  has  for  its  pur¬ 
pose  the  development  of  sare  and  economical  uses  of  electricity  on  the  farm. 

It  consists  of  studies  of  far;'.i  processes  and  operations  in  rcla.tion  to  the  use 
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of  electrical  appliances  and  electrically-driven  equipnent,  analyzing  the 
results,  and  developing  new  or  adapting  present  equipnent  to  farn  opera¬ 
tions,  keeping  in  nind  the  fact  that  theso  applications  oust  produce  inconc 
to  pernit  the  cxparision  of  rural  electrification  to  low- inconc  farns .  The 
project  includes  investigation  of  tho  relations  of  electrical  and  o.ssoci- 
ated  phenonona  (light,  heat,  nagnotisn  and  high-frequency  v/avc  energy)  to 
dovelopnont,  activity,  or  destruction  of  plants  and  aninals.  Tho  project 
planned  includes  also  investigations  of  tractive  .and  nohilo  power  as  v/ell 
as  stationary  power. 

Rural  electrification  has  developed  ^until  now  nearly  25  percent  of 
the  farns  have  electric  service  availahlc  at  tho  farnstead,  representing 
an  invostnent  of  over  $1,100,000,000  or  around  $75*^  electrified  farn. 

Tho  purchase  of  hundreds  of  nillions  of  dollars  worth  of  electrical  oquip- 
nent,  wiring,  and  electrical  energy  "by  fanners  vrill  "bring  henefits  only  in 
proportion  to  the  ability  of  the  farnors  to  utilize  then  econonically  or 
for  improved  living  conditions.  If  tho  75  percent  of  farns  yot  unclcctrif icd 
are  to  have  electricity,  ncans  of  using  it  for  incono-producing  piirposcs 
must  ho  fouid.  It  is  tho  ain  of  tho  vrork  to  discover  v/aj'-s  of  using  it  to 
this  end. 

7.  Dust  Explosion  and  Riro  Prevention. — Work  uider  this  project 
includes  studios  of  dust  explosions  and  explosion  ha.zards  in  grah.n-handling 
oporakions  and  in  industri.al  plants  handling  products  cf  agricultural  origin; 
experimental  chcnica.l  resoanch  and,  development  vrork  on  the  prevention  of 
dust  explosions  and  fires;  .and  tho  practical  application  of  the  results  of 
this  research.  Special  attention  is  being  given  to  the  devolopnont  of 
safety  codes  for  dust  explosion  prevention.  Active  coopcratio3i  is  c.arried 
on  with  farm  organizations,  a.gricultural  experinont  stations,  industrial 
conpa.nies,  insurance  orgruizakions ,  Stake  connissions,  fire  prevention  as- 
sociakions,  safety  organizations,  and  other  interested  agencies  in  tho 
practicak  applications  of  the  results  of  this  rosoauch  and  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  protective  measures.  Those  investigations  are  directly  concerned 
vrith  saving  huean  life  and  property'-,  and  the  roso.o.rch  vrork  is  directly  a.s- 
sociaked  vrith  tho  devolopnont  of  safety  neasurcs  in  the  more  efficient 
utilization  of  a.gr icultural  products.  Increased  industrial  operations  an.d 
the  utilization  of  b3oproducts  and  vrasto  materials  resulting  in  tho  produc¬ 
tion  and  a.ccunulatic)n  of  largo  quantities  of  explosive  dusts  have  greatly 
increased  tho  hazards.  With  pra.cticakl^o  every  novr  development  for  the 
utilization  of  agricultural  products,  it  is  ncccssar3'’  to  work  out  nev;  meth¬ 
ods  for  protection  from  (“'aist  explosions  a.nd  fires. 
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SIIPPLEJ4ENTA1  FUITOS 


Pro.j  ect  s 

Obligated 

1939 

Estimated  ■ 
obligations , 
1940 

Estimated 

obligations 

1941 

PuDlic  V'orks  Administration  Appropriation 

Act  of  1933: 

Construction  of  laboratory  and  coraple- 
tion  and  repair  of  government  dwell¬ 
ings  and  laboratory  buildings  at 
Stoneville,  A’iss . 

$15,097 

Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1938: 

’lorks  Progress  Administration,  Public 
Buildings,  Parks,  Utilities,  Elood  Con¬ 
trol,  etc. 

Construction  of  laboratory  and  coraple-^ 
tion  and  repair  of  government 
d?/ellings  and  laboratory  buildings 
at  Stoneville,  Hiss . 

3,898 

— - - - , 

I'orks  Progress  Administration, 

AdjTiini strative  Expenses: 

Eor  administrative  expenses  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  construction  of  labora¬ 
tory  and  completion  and  repair  of 
government  dwellings  and  laborcitory 

buildings  at  Stoneville,  Hiss . 

Eor  over-all  engineering  planning  in 
connection  with  emergency  relief 
projects  . 

199 

7,886 

— 

— 

Total,  Emergency  Relief  Appro¬ 
priation  Act  of  1938  . 

11,983 

Total,  Supplemental  Etuids  , 

27,080 
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(e)  NAVAL  STORES  IIWESTIGATIONS 


Appropriation  Act,  1940 .  $89,400 

Budget  Estimate,  1941 .  96 ,  SOO 

Increase .  7 ,200 


PROJECT  STATEIIEMT 


Pro.j  ects 

1939 

1940 

1941 

Increases 

(Estimated) 

(Estimated) 

NaveR  Stores  Investigations: 

(a)  Naval  stores  prod.uction. 

processes,  and  equipment... 
(h)  Composition,  properties. 

$39,411 

$39,906 

$39,906 

— 

components  and  deriva¬ 
tives  of  naval  stores. . 

20,978 

26,241 

26,241 

( c )  Uses,  handl  i ng ,  and  tr  an  s- 

portation  of  naval  stores 
(d)  Repairs  to  naval  stores 

18,027 

23 ,253 

23,253 

— 

station . 

^ 

7,000 

•t  $7,000(1) 

(e)  Additional  for  adminis- 

trative  promotions . 

— 

— 

200 

+  200(2) 

Uno"bligated  "balance . 

984 

— 

— 

— 

Total  appropriation . 

79,400 

89,400 

95,600 

+  7,200 

INCREASES 

Tne  increase  of  $7,200  in  this  item  for  1941  consists  of: 

( 1 )  An  increa-se  of  $7,000  to  proA^ide  material  and  labor  to  repaint 
the  frame  huildings  at  the  Naval  Stores  Station,  Olustee,  Florida,  in  order 

to  protect  and  preserve  then,  and  to  repair  old  roads  and  drains  on  the 

station  grp-’ands.  These  "buildings  have  not  heen  repainted  since  erection  in 
1931-32,  excepting  the  fire  still,  which  was  painted  in  1936.  The  present 
roads  are  of  sand  and  clay  and,  due  to  heavy  use,  they  are  greatly  in  need 
of  repair.  The  regular  appropriation  ha.s  not  provided  sufficient  funds  to 
permit  having  this  work  done, 

(2)  $200  additional  estimated  for  administrative  promotions  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  plan  which  is  oeing  miformly  applied  in  the  Budget  Estimates 
for  1941, 

T70RK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

The  purpose  of  this  v/ork  is  to  improve  agri cul tux al- chemical- tech¬ 
nological  practices,  processes  and  equipment  for  the  production  of  turpentine, 
rosin  and  related  products,  so  as  to  prevent  deterioration  and  v>/aste,  reduce 
costs  of  production,  and  ohtain  products  of  "better  quality;  to  carry  on 
fundamental  studies  of  the  chemical  composition  and  properties  of  pine 
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oleoresin,  tm^pentine  and  rosin;  to  devolop  processes  end  equipment  for 
improvin;;  established  na.Ycil  stores  products,  and  to  eniDond  present  and 
dev'^lop  nev/  uses  for  oleoresins,  turpentine,  and  rosins,  needed  to  absorb 
errrent  production  and  the  inevitable  increase  th'.'.t  rill  r.ltin  rtely  ocerr. 
The  avorape  annual  value  of  naval  stores  is  approrimatelp  $40,000,000  v'ith 
an  annual  average  production  of  approximately  650,000  f ifty-go.llon  cashs 
of  turpentine  and  2,500,000  fivc-lirndi-ed  pound  barrels  of  rosin,  v'ith  an 
assured  potential  production  through  volun.tary  rcgrov.'th  of  pine  tirabor  of 
a  much  larger  volume.  Naval  stores  anc  importa.nt  da.y-to-d.ay  ca.sh  crops 
of  the  South,  affording  a  living  to  more  th.^n  500,000  persons  in  an  area. 

70  percent  of  vhic.'i  is  devoted  to  the  grouth  of  forests  and  provides  t-ie 
major  business  of  large  areas  in  the  South,  Over  20,000  faimiers  produ.ee 
and  sell  the  crude  turpentine  gum  and  nearly  2,000  producers  operate 
stills  to  separate  the  gun  into  turpentine  and  rosin.  It  is  only  by  re¬ 
ducing  costs  of  production  and  by  increasing  consumption  through  new  uses 
of  naval  stores  that  this  large  n'omfoer  of  people  nay  be  afforded  a.  living. 
The  rational  use  of  land,  through  land-iisc  axljustr.iont  is  a  major  problem 
in  Southern  agriculture.  These  investigations  on  naval-  stores  bring  greater 
returns  to  the  turpentine  farmer  and  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  economic 
maintenance  of  the  pine  forests  of  the  South,  thus  also  helping  to  keep 
submarginal  lands  out  of  other  agricultural  crops  for  v'hich  they  a.re  neither 
suited  nor  needed. 

(f)  lEP.TILIZSK  HWESTIC-ATIOIS 

Tliis  it  ora,  carried  umder  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Chomistr2''  and 
Engineering  in  1940  at  3225,000,  is  transferred  in  the  1941  Sstiraa.tos  and 
sot  up  as  a  subappropriation  under  "Salaries  aaid  Expenses,  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry.’-." 
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SUPPLSISl'ITAL  PUl'TPS 
(Complete  iDurco.u  statement) 


Projects 

Obligated, 

1939 

Estimated 
obligations , 
1940 

Estimated 
obligations , 
1941 

Transfers  (2)  from  State  Department  — for 
investigations  to  determine  dama.ges  to 
crops  and  forests  in  State  of  ’-'ashing- 
ton  hy  fumes  from  smelter  a.t  Trail, 
British  Columhia. (see  "Agricultural 
Chemical  Investigations") . 

$12,324 

$9,444 

Public  V/orks  Adiiinistra.tion  Appropria- 
tion  Act  of  1938:  Construction  of 
laboratory  and  completion  and  repair 
of  Government  dwellings  and  labora¬ 
tory  buildings  at  Stoneville,  hiss . 

15,097 

Emergency  Relief  Appropria-tion  Act  of  1938; 
Cons  true  ti  on  of  laooratorjr  and  completion 
and  repair  of  Government  driellings  ancT 
latoratorj-  "ouildings  at  Stoneville,  I-irs. 
Por  aCirainistrative  expenses  in  connection 
with  physical  improvements  at  Stone-  ; 

ville,  hiss . ' 

Por  over-all  engineering  plenning  in  con¬ 
nection  \7ith  emergency  relief  projects.. 


Toto.l,  Emergency  Pelicf  Appropria^  , 

tion  Act  of  1938 . h  11,985 

Special  Pescercii  Ptuid,  Pepartmont  of  Agrl- 

ciiltur e:  Por  special  research  projects 

in  the  fields  of  chemistry  and  engineer-^ 


.3,898 

199 

7,886 


ing . 263,840 


Conservation  and  Use  of  iigricnltural  Land  ; 


Resoirrces  (Nev?  Uses  and  harkets 


:or 


Parm  Commodities,  Pi.egional  Lahoratories 

and  Surveys) :  Por  four  re:_:iorial  re-  ; 
search  lahoratories,  to  develop  new  j 
uses  and  markets  for  farm  commodities,  j 
authorized  hy  Sec,  202  of  the  Agricu],- 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (includes  ; 
survey  in  1939) . 


3,981,065 


Total,  Supplemental  P'ands . ;4, 284, 310 


240,130 


3,184,000 


6239,480 


3,179,000 


3,433,574  :3, 418, 480 
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PAS SEPGSP-  Ci'ffiPYIPG  VSHI CLSS 

The  a\?.thorisation  for  tAe  pLixclio^se  of  pas  sender- carrying  vehicles  for 
the  E’CLTeau  of  Ar;ricult‘oxal  Chemistry  and  Snyineerinp  contempla,tes  an  increase 
of  $125  ($3,725  in  1940,  $3,850  estim-ted  for  1941)  for  this  purpose.  Phis 
$3,850  will  permit  the  needed  replacement  of  three  vehicles  at  a  net  average 
cost  of  $600  v/hen  exchange  allowances  are  tol:en  into  accouiit  and  the  purchase 
of  three  additional  CrOjrs  at  an  estimated  cost  of  9683  each.  Of  the  three 
additional  cars,  two  a,re  req'aired  in  connection  with  Agricultural  Engineering 
field  v/orh  and  the  other  in  connection  with  Agricultnual  Chemical  Investiga- ' 
tions . 


Automohile  transportation  is  indispensahle  for  the  proper  conduct  of 
tho  Bureau's  v/ork,  since  a  great  many  of  the  points  visited  auc  in  rcraotc 
areas  where  public  transportation  facilities  arc  ver;/-  limited  aud  in  many 
cases  not  at  s,ll  availabi'.c.  The  Bureau  has  many  experimental  projects  lo¬ 
cated  on  privatoly-oxvned  farms,  and  it  is  sometimes  necessary  that  employees 
go  from  farm  to  farm  in  chocking  up  on  these  projects.  Public  conveyances 
are  not  available  for  such  trips,  but  an  automobile  malies  it  possible  to 
visit  a  nuraber  of  farms  in  a.  day.  The  purchase  and  operation  of  Governioent- 
ovrned  cous  has  been  found  from  experience  to  be  more  economical  than  either 
the  hiring  of  coirmiercial  automobiles  or  the  use  of  per sonallj'-owned  cars  of 
employees  on  a  railea-ge  basis.  Records  kept  over  a  series  of  3^eaxs  indicate 
that  the  average  rer-milo  cost  of  a.  C-ov eminent- owned  car,  figuring  in  the 
purchase  price  and  adl  operating  an.d  maintenance  expenses  up  to  the  time  it 
,  is  turned  in  as  no  longer  serviceable  and  then  dedr.cting  the  exchange 
allov>rance,  is  less  than  three  cents.  On  fio  other  hand,  the  cost  of  hiring 
personally-owned  vehicles  of  employees  averages  about  five  cents  per  mile  and 
for  hiring  commercial  cai’s  from  10  to  15  cents  per  mile. 

Before  the  end  of  tho  1941  fiscad  ycau  the  three  cars  to  be  replaced 
will  all  be  four  years  old  or  moro.  Those  mauhiiics  have  boon  operated  under 
practically  a,ll  conditions  of  use,  ranging  from  city  streets  to  extremely 
rough  country  roads.  Their  average  performance  as  of  Juno  30,  1959,  was 
approximately  40,000  miles,  and  it  is  estimated  that  their  average  mileage 
will  bo  approximately  55,000  miles  before  they  arc  actually  turned  in.  In 
the  experience  of  the  Brucau  cars  v/ill  not  operate  efficiently  or  economi¬ 
cal!:/  beyond  this  mileage,  an.d  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  work  to 
trun  them  in  durin.g  the  fiscal  year  1941,  a.s  herein  provided. 
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BUREAU  OF  BIvTTOIvIOLOGY  AJ^TD  PLjU~T 

(a)  GEUEKAL  AUMIFISTBATIVB  3XPSFSBS 


Appropriation  Act,  1940 . $166,280 

Budget  Estimate,  1941 .  166,900 

Increase .  620 


PROJECT  STATEiiEi-TT 


Projects 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

3-eneral  administration  and 

business  service . 

Additional  for  administrative 

promotions . 

■Jnobli  pn.ted  balance . 

$165,281 

999 

$165,280 

$166,280 

620 

+  $620  (1) 

Total  appropriation..... 

166,280 

166,280 

166,900. 

■^020. 

IFCHEASE 


( l)  $620  additional  is  estimated  for  administrative  promotions  in 
accordance  wjHcli  the  plan  which  is  Being  njiiformly  applied  in  the  Budget 

Estimates  for  1941. 

WORK  UlTBER  THIS  APPROPRIATION' 

The  funds  provided  under  this  appropriation  are  used  for  general 
administrative  purposes,  including  the  determination  of  policies,  general 
administrative  supervision  of  all  departmental  and  field  activities,  "busi¬ 
ness  operations;  approval  and  prepara,tion  for  publication  of  rnajauscr ipt s 
concerned  with  the  scientific,  technical,  and  other  activities  of  the  Bureau.'; 
preparation  and  distribution  of  general  informa.tion  on  control  of  insect  pests; 
raainten.ance  of  a  comprehensive  library  of  entomological  literature  and  the 
preparation  of  bibliogra.phies  on  entomological  subjects;  and  the  handling  of 
general  inform, ation  relating  to  Pederal  quara.ntines  and  preparation  of  copses 
on  qua.rantine  violations. 

S'JPPLEIvIEIITAL  EUEDS 


Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Acts  of  1938 

and  1939:  ‘ 


Obligated, 

1939 


Est  imated 
obligat ions,  1940 


Eor  ladministrah ion  of  emergency  v>fork 
relief  projects  set  forth  under  the 
Various  headings  in  the  following 
notes  and  summarized  at  the  end 


hereof 


$275.000 


$lS'g,13S 


* 


>. ' 


<v 
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(^o)  FRUIT  lUSFCTS 

Appropr io.t  ion  Act ,  1940 . 3428 , 600 

Budget  Estimate,  1941 .  416,124 

Decrease. .  12,476 


PROJECT  STATEUS; 


Projects 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Est  imated) 

increase  or 
decre.ase 

Invest!  -;at ions  on : 

1.  Ajpple  and  pear  insects . 

$90,000 

$90,670 

$90 , 670 

2.  Peach  inserts, . . . 

52,669 

10,995 

52,869 

10,995 

_ 

3 .  G-r can  e  insects . 

10 , 930 

—  — 

4.  Uut  insects . 

26,070 

26 , 500 

14,584 

-$11,916(1) 

5.  Insects  attacking  dried 
fruit  s . 

15,640 

16,002 

16,002 

5.  Citrus  end  other  subtropical 
fruit  insects . . 

39,895 

41,020 

41,020 

7.  Fruit  flies  which  are  poten¬ 
tial  pests  in  continental 

Unit of  States . 

72,399 

75,411 

75,411 

8.  The  insecticidal  value  of 
oils . . 

4,890 

5 , 120 

5,120 

9.  Japanese  nnd  Asiatic  beetles 

109 , 340 

110,013 

106,013 

-  4,000(2) 

Additional  for  administrative 
promotions . 

3,440 

+  3,440(3) 

Unobl i gated  balance . 

7 , 551 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

Total  app  r  0  p  r  i  at  i  0  ji . 

428,600 

428 , 600 

416,124 

-  12,476 

i.’.' CR-iiiiS -3  Ou  DiCUiiiib-i 

The  reduction  of  212,476  in  this  itcri  for  194-1  consists  of: 

(l)  A  decrease  of  11,916  for  in v o s t i g '~\t i o n s  o ii  iiat  insects,  involving 
discont inuaiice  of  the  ivork  on  pecan  insects,  except  the  activities  conducted 
at  the  i  onticello  (Florida)  station  on.  pecan  case  he'^rers  and  certain  niscol- 
laneous  pecan  insects.  The  stations  at  Alhanp,  Geor.;ain^  3tow.iviooCi,  Texas, 

will  he  C'.iscont inued .  Activities  to  he  discontinued  are: 

"  Investigations  on  hickory?'  shuck  worm  on  pecan"  $6,800 

"  Invest iga,t ions  on  :'.atural  enemies  of  pcca.n  insects"  $2,500 

"  Invest  igat  ions  on.  hlack  pecan  aphid"  $200 

"  Devest  iga,tio:is  on  obscure  scale  .and  phylloxera  on  peca;'_"  $200 

A  reduction  of  $2,216  will  ho  rna,dc  in  the  ailotmcrit  for  "Investigations 
on  miscellaneous  peca.n  i-i sects". 


% 
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(2)  A  decre.-!.se  of  $4,000  for  i  west ions  on  J-^panoso  Aoiotic 
beetles ,  involving  curtnilncnt  of  work  being  clone  nt  1'oorostovn.i,  ITcw  Jersey, 
in  the  colonization  of  inport^d  narasites  of  the  Jnpo.nese  beetle, 

(5)  $3,440  additional  0 s t i raat c d  for  acl-Tiinistrativo  pronotions  in 

accordance  with  the  pl.an  which  is  being  -anifornly  applied  in  the  Budget 
Ssti'natcs  for  1941. 


WORE  UimiE  THIS  .APPROPRIATIOF 

G-encral . — This  appropriation  provides  for  investigations  on  insects 
affecti:ig  fruits,  fruit  trees,  nuts,  grapes,  and  those  snail  fruits  adiich  laavo 
their  seeds  internally,  such  '^.s  blueberries  and  cranberries  and  the  devclop- 
nent  of  neasures  for  their  control.  These  also  include  investigations  on  the 
Japaiiese  and  Asiatic  beetles  a,ud  fruht  flies — such  .as  the  :iediterra.:iean  fruit 
fly  n,nd  the  Mexican  fruit  fly.  The  studios  on  insects  other  than  fruit  flics 
native  to  other  countries  arc  directed  by  the  Division  of  Pruit  Insects  In¬ 
vestigations  which  is  he.adquautered  in  Washington.  Pield  laboratories  at 
a^hich  investigations  -^.re  carried  on  and  v/hc-rc  growers  nay  obtain  infornation 
as  to  control  of  pests  are  naintained  in  the  principal  fruitgrov;ing  regions 
of  the  couitry.  The  investigations  on  fruit  flics  native  to  other  couitries 
are  directed  by  the  Division  of  Pruit  Ply  Investigations  with  headquarters 
in  Mexico  City,  Mexico.  Pield  laboratories  for  these  studies  arc  naintained 
in  Mexico,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  in  the  CauaA  Zone. 

The  work  conducted  under  this  iten  is  divided  into  nine  financial 
projects  which  are  briefly  discussed  in  the  following  para.grauhs; 

1.  Investigations  on  apple  c?nd  pear  insects. —  The  funds  provided 
under  this  project  arc  used  aJuost  exclusively  for  investigations  to  develop 
effective  and  econonical  nea:is  of  controlling  nuuerous  pests  of  a.pples.  The 
standard  control  for  the  codling  noth  leo.ves  har:':ful  insecticidal  residues  or¬ 
tho  h.arvested  fruit  end  presents  such  a  critical  situation  and  such  a,  difficult 
problen  that  funds  under  this  project  ha,ve,  during  the  pa,st  year,  been  devoted 
very  la/rgely  to  investigations  on  the  codling  noth.  The  use  of  the  standard 
insecticide,  a,rsen';^to  of  lead,  for  the  control  of  the  codling  noth,  leaves 
residues  of  lead  and  arsenic  waich  'lay  bo  injurious  to  human  health.  This 
condition  is  corrected  in  part  by  vrashing  the  fruit  in  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  or  oth.„r  solvents  to  reraovo  excessive  residue,  but  this  operation  is 
costly  aU'-d  cannot  be  econoriicaJly  anulied  throughout  t^io  entire  country. 
Effective  substitutes  for  the  nothod  of  control  nov/  recounended  are  needed 
at  an  early  a  date  as  practical.  The  i'wostiga-tions  non/  under  wagr  include 
laboratory  and  field  tests  on  new  insecticides,  (one  of  v/hich,  a,  nicotine- 
bentonite  mixture,  sho'-'s  very  encoura.ging  possibilities),  control  by  tr^aps 
and  baits,  and  the  use  of  cultural  practices  and  natural  enenies. 

To  assure  th-t  tlio  procedures  developed  for  the  control  of  the  codling 
noth  a/ill  rot  be  in-  con.flict  with  those  used  for  other  pests  of  apple  and 
pear,  a  small  pant  of  the  funds  under  this  project  a,ro  used  for  incidental 
investigations  on  other  insect  pests  such  as  the  apple  naggot,  rod  spiders, 
a.nd  tarnished  plant  bug.  A  sria,ll  cauouit  is  also  used  for  studies  on  the 
pear  thrips  in  the  Pacific  ITortlnest ,  T’lese  studies  '^rc  carried  on  in 
cooperation  vdth  the  Oregon  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
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2.  Peach  Insect  investigations. —  Pixiids  allotted  to  this  project 
are  used  for  investigations  on  the  various  insects  attacking  peaches,  such 

as  the  Oriental  fruit  noth,  plun  curculio,  San  Jose  scale,  and  the  peach  tree 
horer,  and  for  investigations  to  deternine  the  relation  of  insects  to  peach 
diseases,  particula,rly  phony  poach  ajnd  peach  nosaic. 

In  the  absence  of  effective  insecticida.l  control  for  the  Oriental 
fruit  noth,  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  the  control  of  this  post  by  its 
natural  enemies.  Certc?.in  native  parasites  have  proved  to  be  effective  in 
certain  eastern  area,s,  and  these  are  being  colonized  in  areas  recently  in¬ 
fested  by  the  noth.  In  addition  to  the  colonization  of  native  par.asites, 
a,  number  of  parasites  imported  from  the  Orient  have  been  propagated  in  the 
laboro.tory  at  Morrestomi,  II,  J.  and  liber, ated  in  infested  peoph  orchards  in- 
various  parts  of  the  couitry.  In  sor'.e  sections  the  parasites,  especially 
those  of  domestic  origin,  have  become  suff icientl^^  well  established  to  bring 
about  very  appreciable  control.  Attention  is  now  being  given  to  the  possi¬ 
bilities  in  mass  rearing  of  the  more  effective  paro.sites,  in  order  to  increase 
to  a  no.ximum  the  control  obta,inable  by  the  use  of  parasites.  This,  together 
vrith  ,a  further  extension  of  the  distribution  of  promising  pa.rasites  to  recently 
infested  areas,  should  be  of  na.terial  benefit  to  the  peach  areas  in  which  the 
Oriented,  frp.it  moth  is  present,  throughout  the  e.astern  UnitedStates  east  of 
the  Rockies. 

Investigations  on  the  plum  curculio  are  being  carried  on  at  the  labo¬ 
ratory  ,at  Tort  Valley,  Georgia.,  Special  a.ttention  is  being  directed  towa.rd 
the  development  of  measures  for  control  that  v;ill  not  require  the  use  of  lead 
.arson, ace  throughout  the  season.  The  peach  tree  is  very  sensitive  to  arsenic, 
and  severe  foliage  and  bud  wood  injury  som.otimes  occur  with  present  spray 
program.s,  which  also  nay,  under  som.e  conditions,  involve  ob jectiona.ble  spra.y 
residues  in  the  southern  areas,  where  two  broods  of  the  curculio  occur. 

Studies  on  the  peach  borer  have  been  under  way  for  some  time  in  Georgia, 
with  supplement a.ry  experiments  in  southern  Illinois  and  western  Hew  York. 

A  recently  developed  natcria.1  for  peach  borer  control  -  an  emulsion  of 
ethylene  dichloride  -  seoms  to  be  a.  distinct  a.dvance  over  previous  standard 
methods. 

Certain  disGcases  of  the  peach,  particul.arly  phony  peach  ajad  pea.ch 
mosa.ic,  arc  believed  to  be  transmitted  by  insects,  and  a.  deternina.tion  of 
the  insects  responsible  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  Department's  pro¬ 
gram  for  era,dication,  as  well  a.s  to  efforts  at  loca.l  control.  Intensive 
studies  to  deterr.ine  the  insects  that  nay  h,ave  a  part  in  the  spread  of  these 
diseases  are  under  vraj.  These  include  surveys  of  insect  conditions  in  peach 
orchard  areas,  and  investigations  on  disease  transrassion,  v/hich  are  carried 
on  at  laboratories  in  Tennessee,  Texas,  aeid  California. 

3.  Grape  insect  investigations. —  The  major  problem  being  studied 
under  this  project  is  the  development  of  effective  means  of  controlling  the 
grape  berry  -.noth  v/ithout  causing  objectionable  spray  residues.  Studies  are 
under  way  to  determine  the  practicability  of  m.odifying  cultura.1  practices  so 
as  to  keep  down  heavy  infestations,  thus  reducing  the  number  of  spray  appli¬ 
cations  necessary.  Investigations  on  insecticides  other  than  those  which 
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leave  oli ectiona'ble  spray  residues  are  also  mider  way.  Many  of  those  tested 
remove  the  "hloom"  of  the  grape  desired  especially  for  table  varieties.  The 
impracticability  of  washing  grapes  increases  the  difficulty  of  solving  this 
problem.  Changes  in  materials  or  snray  -Drograms  for  berry  moth  control  may 
also  affect  the  control  of  certain  other  pests,  such  as  the  grape  rootworm, 
rose  chafer,  and  the  grape  leaf  folder,  which  h,?.ve  heretofore  been  held  under 
control  by  the  arsenicals  used  for  the  gra;pe  berry  moth, 

4.  Investigations  on  nut  insects. —  This  project  provides  for  investi- 
ga.tions  on  insects  attacking  nuts,  and  the  development  of  methods  for  their 
control.  The  invest ig.at ions  are  directed  only  to  those  which  a.ffect  pecan  and 
those  v/hich  affect  filberts.  For  the  fiscal  year  1941  the  studies  on  insects 
affecting  pecan  v;ill  bo  conducted  from  the  field  laboratory  at  Monticello, 
Florida,  which  is  cooperative  with  the  State  F^qjeriment  Station,  specio.l  atten 
tion  being  given  to  the  nut  casebc-arer .  Comparatively  little  is  knov/n  ofoout 
the  insect  pests  of  filberts.  Invostig'^tions  on  them  are  headquartered  at  a 
l.aboratory  ,?k  Fugeno,  Oregon,  v/here  special  attention  is  being  given  to  the 
Catilina  cherry  moth,  v/hich  appears  to  be  the  most  important  ajnong  the  insects 
o.ttanking  the  filbert, 

5.  Fried  fruit  insect  investigations. —  The  v/ork  under  this  project 
is  concerned  v/ith  insects  attacking  dried  fruits  a„nd  the  determination  of 
methods  for  tlicir  control.  Many  of  the  i?isect  pests  found  in  dried  fruit 
occur  in  and  infest  the  fruit  in  the  orcha.rd  and  vineyard  <as  well  as  when 
it  is  beijv;  dried  ajid  stored.  Tb.ose  activities  a, re  largely  centered  in  the 
lo,boratory  at  Fresno,  Calif.,  and  many  of  them  arc  carried  on  in  cooperation 
v/ith  the  University  of  California, aud  The  Dried  Friait  Association  of  California 

6 .  Investigations  on  citrus  and  other  subtropical  fruit  insects . — 

This  nroject  is  concerned  v/ith  investigations  on  insects  attacking  citrus  aJid 
other  subtropica,!  fruits  and  the  development  of  measures  for  their  control. 
These  studies  are  carried  on  at  field  labora.tories  in  Florida  and  California. 
In  California  particular  attention  is  devoted  to  the  development  of  effective 
methods  of  controlling  the  California  red  scale  and  citrus  thrips.  Methods 
for  control  of  the  red  scale  previously  v/orked  out  have  been  fouid  to  be  in¬ 
effective  in  certain  sections  v/hero  the  insect  seems  to  be  resist^^ut  to  the 
standard  methods  of  control  by  fumigation,  and  despite  the  development  of 
improved  methods,  there  remains  need  for  further  work  in  this  field.  In  this 
s.ame  general  section  the  use  of  sulphur  dust  for  the  control  of  thrips  is  not 
entirely  sa,tisfactory ,  especially  on  lemons,  because  of  the  need  for  a,pplica- 
tions  through  the  hotter  months  of  the  year,  when  sulphur  sometimes  cacscs 
injury.  Further  work  is  needed  v/ith  methods  and  timing  of  application,  as 
well  as  v/ith  materials  other  thac.  suILpbur.  Uork  in  California  is  carried  on- 
in  cooperation  with  the  California  Citrus  Experiment  Station  and  coordina,ted 
with  that  done  by  other  .a,goncics. 

In  Florida  speciaJ  studies  are  being  con.ducted  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  on  the  effect  of  certain  insecticides,  particularly 
sulphur  'ateri^ls  and  oil  sprays,  o:i  citrus  trees  and  fruits.  The  use  of 
sulphur  for  the  control  of  rust  mites  and  certain  scale  insects  is  also  being 
studied  in  Florida.  Special  emphasis  is  being  placed  O’c  the  timing  of  appli¬ 
cations,  aC-d  the  development  of  aulhesives  or  other  accessory  materiaJs  to 
prolong  the  period  of  effectiveness  of  sulphur  sprays.  The  influence  of  heavy 
deposits  of  certain  sprays  in  stiriulating  iiicreace  of  v/hiteflies  a:id  scale 
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7.  Investigations  on  fruit  flies  uhicii  are  potential  pests  in  con¬ 
tinental  United  States. —  This  project  is  concerned  ’.vith  investigations  on  the 
biology  ajid  netliods  of  controlling  certain  important  fruit  flies  in  their 
native  regions  in  order  to  provide  infornation  v/hich  will  ccid  in  preventing 
then  fron  entering  the  United  States  and  the  development  of  methods  for  their 
control  if  they  should  become  established  in  the  United  States.  The  investi¬ 
gations  are  headquartered  in  Mexico  City,  Mexico;  Honolulu,  T.  H. ;  Salboa, 

Canal  Zone;  and  Ma.yaguez,  Puerto  Rico.  In  Mexico  City,  v/hich  has  general 
direction  of  the  entire  project,  special  attention  is  directed  to  the  Mexican 
fruit  fly  and  certain  rela,ted  species.  Partic'olar  attention  is  nov;  being  given 
to  developing  ehtractants  that  can  be  used  in  traps  to  detect  the  presejice  of 
the  fly,  sprays  to  aid  in  its  control,  caid  methods  of  treating  fruit  to  nahe 
it  safe  for  shipment.  Such  infornation  is  narticularly  needed  in  connection 
with  the  work  in  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  in  Tex, as.  Uork  is  also  being  done 
on  the  relation  of  climatic  f.actors  to  the  insect.  The  work  in  Hawaii  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  Meditcrr.anean  fruit  fly  and  the  melon  fly.  Speciad  attention 
is  now  being  directed  to  the  development  of  snrays  to  be  used  in  controlling 
the  adults,  development  of  attractants  that  m,ay  be  used  in  traps,  determina¬ 
tion  of  more  effective  methods  for  the  disposal  of  v;aste  or  culled  fruit,  ,'ind 
methods  for  trea/ting  fruit  to  permit  it  to  move  sa.foly  in  tra.de.  Attention  is 
a,lso  being  given  to  fumigation  studies.  The  work  in  the  Canal  Zone  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  studies  on  the  life  history,  hadits,  "’Ud  hosts  of  numerous  species 
of  fruit  flies  which  occur  there  cind  vihich  are  a  menace  to  the  fruit  cultures 
of  the  United  States.  In  Puerto  Rico  experiments  are  under  way  to  determine 
more  effective  rx-thods  of  comba.ting  the  two  kinds  of  fruit  flies  ’Yhich  occur 
there  and  previously  referred  to  as  the  host  Indian  fruit  fly,  particular 
attention  being  directed  to  methods  of  trc,ating  fruit  to  kill  any  living  forms 
it  nay  contain. 

6.  Investigations  on  the  Insecticidal  Value  of  Oils. —  This  project 
provides  for  investigations  to  develoiD  oil  sprewys  for  the  control  of  insect 
pests  on  fruit  trees.  Basic  infornation  is  needed  to  determine  the  kinds  of 
oils  that  n.a^A  be  sa.fely  used  for  this  purpose.  Attention  is  now  directed  to 
the  use  of  oil  sprays  to  which  other  toxic  substances  have  been  added  to  kill 
citrus  red  scale  and  the  use  of  such  materials  to  supplement  fumigants  now 
used  to  conb-t  this  pest.  These  studhes  are  conducted  .at  the  la,boratory  a,t 
Whittier,  CaJifornia. 

9.  I:'vcstigrations  on  J.apajiese  ,a.nd  Asi,atic  Beetles. —  Tiiis  project 
provid.es  for  investigations  to  determine  methods  of  control  for  tliree  intro¬ 
duced.  ]oests  of  major  importance — the  J.apaiiese  beetle,  Asiatic  rgarden  beetle, 
and  Oriental  beetle.  The  ¥7ork  under  wa.y  is  concernedv;ith  the  development  of 
more  effective  methods  of  control  of  these  pests  by  the  use  of  insecticides 
cund  by  other  artificial  r.eans,  the  introduction  aud  colonization  of  para.sites 
which  may  a.ici  in  re-d.ucing  their  numbers,  and.  the  d.cternina.tion  of  methods  of 
treating  plauts  or  plant  products  which  nay  carry  this  pest  into  uninfested, 
regions.  These  investigations  includuo  work  on  the  adults  -and  larvae,  a.s 
these  beetles  are  injurious  as  .crubs  anxl  adults.  These  activities  are  hea.d- 
quartored  a.t  the  laboratory  at  i.ioorestown.  Hew  Jersey. 


SUPPLELiENTAL  PUITOS 


Project 


Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 

(Pascaents  for  Agricultural  Adjustnent)  ( in  lieu 
of  sugar  tax  funds) : 

Pruit  fly  control  in  Hawaii . 


Obligated, 

1939 


$737 


(c)  JAPAHESS  BEETLE  COITTHOL 


Appropriation  Act,  1940 . $395,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1941 .  397 , 840 

Increase .  2,840 


PROJECT  STATElISIvTT 


Projects 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

1.  Japanese  Beetle  control 
operations : 

(a)  Supervision  of  nurseries  and 
greenhouses  for  Japanese 

Beetl  e  control . . . 

$162,764 

$165,000 

$165,000 

(b)  Scouting  adjacent  t» 
nurseries  and  greenhouses 
for  Japanese  beetle  control... 

29 , 589 

30,000 

30,000 

(c)  Trapping  to  determine  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  Japanese 

87,637 

70 , 800 

70 , 800 

(d)  Soil  treatment  and  trapping 
in  isolated  areas  to  aid  in 
preventing  spread  of  the 
Japanese  beetle . . 

9,000 

29,200 

29,200 

(e)  Earn  products  inspection 
for  Japanese  beetle  control... 

35,922 

30 , 500 

30 , 500 

—  « 

(f)  Vehicular  inspection  for 
Japanese  beetle  control, . 

50,537 

51,000 

51,000 

(g)  Transit  inspection  for 

Japanese  beetle  control . 

6,979 

7,000 

7,000 

—  _ 

(h)  Tests  of  trea,tmont  required 
for  Japanese  beetle  control... 

11,466 

11,500 

11,500 

—  — 

Additional  for  aplministrative 

promotions . 

—  — 

2,340 

+  $2,840(1) 

Unobl  iga.t ed  balance . 

1,106 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

Tota.l  appropriation . 

395,000 

395,000 

397,840 

+  2,840 

INCREASE 


(l)  $2,340  additional  is  estimated  for  adjuinistrative  promotions  in 
accordance  witii  tlie  plan  wiiich  is  being  uniformly  applied  in  tiie  Budget' 
Estimates  for  1941. 
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"'OHi:  Ul^DER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

This  appropriation  -orovides  for  operations  to  prevent  spread  of  the 
Japanese  beetle,  including  inspections  to  determine  spread,  the  enforcement 
of  quarantine  regulations  to  prevent  and  retard  spread  into  ne^v  localities, 
and  inspection  and  certification  of  nursery  stock  and  other  materials,  the 
movement  of  which  is  regulated  under  FederaJ  and  State  quarantines.  It  also 
provides  for  operations  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  state  and  local 
agencies  to  suppress  the  beetle  (l)  in  loco-lities  considerable  distances 
from  the  generally  infested  are?,  to  prevent  the  development  of  new  centers 
of  spread,  oj.id  (2)  in  areas  within  infested  sections  where  the  state  and 
local  agencies  actively  engage  in  an  effort  to  control  the  beetle  and  thus 
retard  the  build-up  of  heavy  infestations  in  other  pa.rts  of  the  sta,te.  The 
work  involves  a  number  of  axtivities  which  one  briefly  described  ,as  follows: 

The  Japanese  beetle  occurs  in  the  largest  nursery  sections  of  the 
United  States.  Nursery  products  produced  in  the  infested  area  are  shipped 
to  every  stake  in  the  United  St-ates.  To  prevent  them  from  carrying  the 
beetle  to  uninfosted  sections  all  those  moving  from  the  quarantined  area 
must  be  handled  or  treaked  in  a  manner  to  elimi]iate  risk  of  spreading  of 
infestation.  Products  produced  or  handled  as  required  by  quarantine  regula¬ 
tions  jpad  after  prescribed  inspection  are  certified  md  may  move  freely  and 
v/ithout  risk  of  carrying  the  pest  into  new  sections.  The  requirements  pro¬ 
vided  as  a  basis  of  certification  vary  with  the  class  of  nursery  stock  and 
the  degree  of  infestation  in  or  o^djanent  to  the  nursery  or  greenhouse  in 
which  it  is  produced.  The  adequako  enforcement  of  these  requirements  forms 
the  sole  protection  against  the  distribution  of  the  Jo.ponese  beetle  by  these 
materials.  Nursery  stock  is  one  agent  by  which  the  beetle  may  easily  be 
transported  into  new  sections.  It  is  believed  thcat  this  pest  entered  the 
United  States  in  soil  around  the  roots  of  nursery  stock.  If  our  uninfested 
regions  are  to  be  protected  from  infestation,  it  is  important  that  adequate 
provision  be  ina.de  for  inspection  and  cert  if  icekion  of  all  such  mskerial 
moving  to  points  outside  of  the  quarantined  rorea.  There  are  more  than  6,500 
nurseries  and  greenhouses  in  the  regulated  corea.  Of  this  total,  a.pproximatel; 
4,400  establishments  are  regular  shippers  of  plant  materiaJ  to  non-regulated 
a,reas,  ,and  over  1,900  nurseries  and  greenhouses  maintain  a,  classified  status 
under  the  regulations.  Millions  of  plants  are  certified  for  shipment  annually 

Nurseries  and  greenhouses  in  the  quarantined  oreo.  are  classified  on 
the  basis  of  presence  or  absence  of  beetle  on  or  .adjonent  to  the  individuaJ 
premises.  The  requirements  for  cortif icakion  of  material  from  the  two 
clcasses  of  establishments  differ.  A  very  essential  part  of  the  enforcement 
of  quarantines  for  the  protection  of  uninfested  regions  is  the  clansifica- 
tion  of  these  estaklisliraents ,  which  can  be  determined  only  by  scouting  rakher 
than  by  the  use  of  traps.  Inspection  work  of  this  type  must  be  done  with 
greak  care  to  avoid  erroneous  clansif ication  of  establishments  so  as  to  not 
work  undue  hardship  on  the  producer  and  at  the  s.ame  time  give  adequate  safe¬ 
guards  against  products  that  may  move  from  their  establishments. 
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It  is  essential  to  the  effort  to  retaxd  the  spread  of  the  Japanese 
beetle  tlirt  we  have  accurate  information  as  to  the  possible  presence  of  out¬ 
lying  infestations.  To  secure  this  information  traps  are  operated  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  possible  presence  and  relative  a.bundance  of  the  beetle.  The  traps 
are  oiperated  in  selected  localities  where  infestation  is  light  and  at  places 
outside  the  known  infested  area,  particularly  along  main  highways  or  at  im¬ 
portant  traJisporta„tion  centers.  The  prompt  location  of  incipient  outlying 
infestations  can  be  accomplished  only  by  this  type  of  work,  and  any  curtail¬ 
ment  will,  os  in  the  case  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  delay  locations  of  centers 
of  infestation  for  a  number  of  seasons.  Trapping  operations  begin  in  the 
southern  states  early  in  June  and  a.t  later  dates  in  the  more  northern  sections. 

Under  certain  conditions  of  infestation  aaid  particularly  in  isolated 
centers  of  infestation  the  operation  of  a  large  number  of  traps  auds  in  the 
reduction  of  beetles.  Control  operations  of  this  type  are  carried  on  at  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  Detroit,  Ilichigan,  and  Chicago,  Illinois.  In  outlying 
areas  vdiere  it  is  practical  to  locate  sections  where  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  grubs  occur  in  the  soil,  the  o;pplica.tion  of  certain  treatments,  such 
as  arsenate  of  lead,  v/ill  materially  aid  in  reducing  the  number  of  beetles 
that  appear  next  season.  I'Jork  of  this  type  is  carried  on  in  cooperation 
with  the  state  or  local  agencies. 

Many  types  of  farm  products,  particularly  fiuiits  and  vogetaUles,  may 
ca.rry  adults  of  the  Japauoso  beetle  into  uiinfcsted  regions.  Beans,  apples, 
pcaxhcs,  and  berries  atre  produced  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  infested 
a.rea  and  are  products  which  must  be  handled  rnder  proper  safeguard  before  they 
arc  shipped  into  the  uninfested  regions.  The  type  of  handling  required  prior 
to  certification  of  various  classes  of  products  varies  \7ith  the  natu-TC  of  the 
product.  Vanious  types  of  berries  aue  fumigated  and  peaches  are  inspected, 
while  beans  a.re  rnn  through  a.  mechanical  device  to  shal;o  off  the  beetles, 

Refrigerahor  ca.rloa.ds  of  pota.toos  and  onions  from  hca.vily  infested 
sections  arc  fumigated  with  methyl  bromide.  Provision  is  adso  made  thah  pro¬ 
ducts  inspected  and  certified  bo  subsequently  handled  in  a  manner  to  prevent 
reinfestahion.  Products  of  this  type  an-c  perishable  and  the  force  of  in¬ 
spectors  must  bo  adequabe  to  supervise  the  required  treabment  or  inspect  them 
promptly  and  effectively,  so  they  cm  move  in  an  nearly  a.  normal  manner  an 
possible  and  still  eliminate  the  risk  of  spreading  the  beetle. 

To  ensure  that  products  likely  to  ca.rry  the  beetle  are  being  moved  only 
in  a.ccordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  quarantine,  ro.ad  stab  ions  arc 
mabiitained  on  vanious  highways  leabing  from  the  quarantined  arca„. 

Inspectors  are  stabioned  at  certain  important  transportation  centers 
within  the  infested  area  during  part  of  the  season  to  examine  products  re¬ 
gulated  by  the  quarantine  in  order  to  assure  thab  common  carriers  comply 
with  the  regulations  of  the  Japanese  beetle  quarantine  regarding  the  movement 
of  products  that  mcay  carry  this  pest. 

It  is  necessary  to  knov/  tliab  the  methods  of  treabment  devised  under  cer- 
tabn  limited  conditions  are  effective  when  applied  commercially  under  different 
conditions.  To  determine  the  fitness  or  inadequacy  of  v.arious  treatments  auth¬ 
orized  as  a.  bonis  of  certifying  products  rcgulabed  uiider  quarantine,  it  is 
necessany  to  make  repeabed  tests.  Uitliout  this  repeabed  checking,  possible 
wcalmesses  under  provabling  conditions  might  not  be  detected  and  thus  shipment 
of  living  beetles  in  certified  anticlcs  might  be  imknowingly  permitted. 
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(d)  Si;73ET?0TAT0  \7EEVIL  COETHOL 


Approprintion  Act,  1940 . $75,000 

Budget  Sst inato ,  1941 . .  70 , 400 

Decrease. . .  '4 , 600 


PEOJECT  STATEL'EEl 


Projects 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Incrca.so  0 
decrease 

S\7Got-ootato  weevil  control . 

Additionat  for  administrative 

$67,579 

$75,000 

$70,000 

-$5,000  (l' 

promotions . . . . . 

_  _ 

-  - 

400 

+  400  (2' 

Unob  1  igat  e  d  b al  ajnc  e . 

7,421 

_  _ 

_  _ 

— 

Total  auprouript ion . 

75,000 

75,000 

70 , 400 

-  4,600 

liTCREASE  OR  DECREASE 


The  net  decrease  of  $4,600  in  this  iton  for  1941  consists  of: 

(1)  A  docroa.so  of  $5,000  noxlo  possible  07  a  reduction  in  the  number 
of  emplovces  a,ssigned  to  scouting  oud  clccu-up  opcro.tions  for  swectpoto.to 
weevil  control, 

( 2 )  $400  o.dditional  e s tinated  for  ad.ministrative  promotions  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  adiich  is  being  ujiiformly  applied  in  the  Budget 
Estiraates  for  1941, 


170RIC  ITiTDER  THIS  APPROPRIATIOIT 

This  appropriation  iprovides  cooperation  with  states  in  the  control  and 
era.dication  of  the  sweetpotn-to  vreevil,  Sweetpota„to  v^-eevil  is  an  introduced 
insect  v/hich  is  a  limiting  fa.ctor  in  the  production  of  sweetpotatoes  in  the 
area,  where  the  pest  occurs.  The  grub  feeds  within  the  vines  aud  tuber  of 
sweetpota,to ,  It  so  injures  the  tuber  tlnat  it  is  of  little  or  no  value  for 
commercial  purposes.  The  presence  of  grubs  within  the  vine  may  ca.u-se  the 
destruction  of  the  plant  or  retardation  of  its  growth.  Besides  feeding  on 
sv/eetpotatoes  the  weevil  also  feeds  on  a.  variety''  of  plants  related  to  the 
siTcctpotato  such  a„s  vuld  morning  glories.  In  loca.lities  where  such  wild 
hosts  p)orsist  in  a  grovang  stage  throughout  the  yea.r,  era.dication  of  the 
v/oovil  is  not  practicat;  however,  production  of  sv/'cet-potatoos  is  of  no 
commorciat  importance  in  these  sections.  The  work  is  conducted  in  coopera¬ 
tion  ’,7ith  states  and  includes  intensive  inspections  to  locate  infestations 
in  the  commercial  sanotpotato  ■pi’oducing  aroan,  enforcement  of  q^uanantine 
measures  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  pest  to  uninfested  a.rean  and  rcinfes- 
tation  of  locatitics  from  which  the  post  has  been  ora.dicated,  application  of 
cra.dication  noa.sures  such  an  the  destruction  of  host  plants,  clean-up  opera¬ 
tions  in  fields,  storages,  and  the  use  of  sv;octpotato  seed  free  from  v/eovil 
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infestation  and  developnent  of  methods  for  f'omigating  or  treating  sweet- 
potatoes  to  eliminate  reinfestation  hy  this  means.  An  important  feature 
consists  of  educational  and  demonstrational  activities  to  advise  growers  on 
methods  of  comhating  the  leest,  particularly  as  to  the  methods  which  rull 
enable  them  to  carry  out  work  tliej?"  should  do  on  their  own  pi’operties. 

The  activities  concerned  are  divided  into  four  work  projects  which 
are  briefly  discussed  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Ins'pections  to  determine  extent  of  Infestation  are  carried  on  during 
the  summer  months  in  sweetpotato  seed  beds  oud  where  the  volunteer  plants 
were  grovung  in  fields  in  vrhich  potatoes  v/ere  planted  the  previous  year. 

In  the  fall,  the  inspections  are  conccntro.tcd  in  areas  where  potatoes  arc 
held  in  storage  plejits.  Inspections  in  the  spring  rue  made  largely  in  areas 
where  sv/cetpotatoes  are  produced  for  bedding  puryjoscs. 

In  loccalitics  v;hcre  infestations  h.avc  boon  loCcatcd  in  the  commercial 
sweetpotato  producing  area,  effort  is  made  to  eradicate  these  inf osta.tions 
by  the  a,doption  of  sanitary  -oracticcs,  including  the  clean-up  of  crop  rem- 
n.ants,  destrirction  of  seed  beds  after  the  plants  have  been  removed,  cleoji-up 
in  and  around  stora.gc  beds,  houses  and  similau  places  v/herc  swcctpota.toes  arc 
stored.  These  antivitics  are  canried  on  under  state  authority,  and  inspec¬ 
tors,  stake  and  Fcdera.1,  supervise  and  direct  the  operakions.  Lakor  required 
in  canryiiig  out  the  work  is  provided  by  locad  a.gencics  including  grov;ers  In 
the  area  v/here  the  v/ork  is  do:io. 

At  the  Sunset,  La.,  laborakory,  studies  ane  being  conducted  on  fumigant 
or  other  treatments  that  can  be  used  to  eliminate  infestation  in  tubers  stored 
for  home  consumption  or  commercial  use  in  areas  where  infestation  occurs. 

Tests  ane  make  with  various  fumigants  to  determine  the  dosage,  time,  and 
temperakure  requirements  to  kill  the  ?;eevils  in  different  stages  of  maturity 
v;ithout  injuring  the  sweetyootakoes  for  the  punpose  for  which  they  are  intended 
Some  of  these  ha.ve  shown  promising  results,  but  further  work  is  needed  to 
determine  those  which  will  be  most  effective  agaknst  the  weevil  and  least 
harmful  to  the  potato, 

Cooperaking  stakes  have  nromulgaked  necessary  quarantines  and  regulator; 
orders  to  prevent  the  sprea.d  of  the  weevil  into  noninfested  areas  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  reinf estakion  of  localities  in  which  the  a/cevil  is  being  controlled 
or  has  been  crakicaked.  The  individuals  employed  uider  this  appropriakion  are 
designated  by  authorized  stake  agencies  to  ant  as  stake  insj)Cctors  in  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  regulakory  meanures  and  cooporayte  v/ith  state  inspectors  in  such 
work. 


(o)  liEXICAH  EHuIT  Ei::  CONTROL 


Appropriation  Act,  1940 . $160,460 

Bvidgct  Estimate,  1941 .  176, 155 

Increase .  15,675 


PROJECT  state: lEl'^T 


Projects 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Increases 

1.  Eoxican  fruit  fly  control 
operations ; 

(a.)  Grove  and  packing-hoasc 
inspection  and  certifica¬ 
tion  for  :ioxican  fruit- 
fly  coi'.trol . 

$130,030 

$123 , 660 

$133,660 

+$5,000(1) 

(h)  Spraying  and  control  of 
I.lexicaii  fruit  fly  in 

Texas . 

20, 187 

21,8  00 

28,300 

+  6,500(2) 

(c)  Spra^^ing  and  control  of 

liexican  fru.it  fly  in 
i.Iexico . 

4,443 

5,200 

5,200 

(d)  Vehicular  iiispection 
for  Lexical  frait-fly 
control . 

3,  689 

4,800 

8 , 300 

+  3,500(3) 

Addi  tic  nal  f o  r  aCiiii  ni  s  t r  at  i ve 
promotions . 

675 

+  675(4) 

U nobl  -i  ga  t  e  d  o  al  anc  e . 

2 , 061 

— 

Total  appropriation . 

160,450 

150,460 

176,135 

+15,675 

I  i-E  PEASES 

TRe  increase  of  $15,675  in  this  item  for  1941  consists  of: 

( 1 )  An  increase  of  $5,000  for  "Grove  and  packing- house  inspection 
and  certification  for  I.'Iexican  fruit  fly  control". — The  lieavj-  infestation 
of  llexicaii  fruit  fly  in  the  Rio  Griuide  Vallej;"  in  Texas  has  necessitated 
the  addition  of  Wehh,  La  Salle,  and  Dimmit  Counties  to  the  quarantined  area. 
The  proposed  increase  is  necessaiy  in  order  to  provide  inspection  service 
for  this  new  area  and  also  additional  Inspectors  to  meet  the  conditions  of 
heavier  infestation  in  the  area  previously  rnider  quarantine.  This  increase 
is  absolutely  essential  in  order  to  guard,  through  inspection  in  citrus 
groves  and  packing  houses,  against  the  spread  of  the  hexican  fruit  flj^'  to 
areas  now  uninfested.  It  will  provide  for  the  services  of  a  plant  quarantine 
inspector  and  seasonal  lielp,  together  with  their  travel  and  operating  ex¬ 
penses. 
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(2)  An  increase  of  ^6,500  for  ''Spraying  ajid  control  of  Aoxican  fruit 
fly  in  Texas" . "This  increase  is  necessary  to  provide  the  services  of  tempo¬ 
rary  inspectors  to  ffapervise  the  heat  sterilization  of  citrus  fruit  during 
the  shipping  season.  3:atensive  experiments  have  demonstrated  the  value  of 
hGa.t  sterilize.tion,  v/hich  has  proved  so  ra.pid,  economical,  aud  effective  that 
its  general  adoption  in  packing  houses  has  "been  decided  upon.  At  the  end  of 
the  1938-39  shipping  season  there  were  45  sterilization  rooms  in  operation, 
Hu-ring  the  pa.st  sea, son  when  infestation  hegan  to  appear  rather  generally  in 
the  groves  there  v/cre  several  thousand  cars  of  fruit  remaining  on  the  trees. 
The  only  way  this  fruit  could  ho  certified  for  movement  was  on  the  basis  of 
stcriliza.tion.  This  experience  v/as  so  impDressive  that  additional  steriliz¬ 
ing  equipment  is  being  ordered  or  installed  emd  observation  and  conferences 
with  packing  house  opcrcttors  indicate  thut  at  least  70  rooms  will  be  in  opera¬ 
tion  d'o.ring  the  next  shipping  season.  The  present  volume  of  work  has  been 
hanidlcd  only  at  a  cost  of  temporarily  curtaJ.ling  other  important  work  and  re¬ 
quiring  of  inspectors  long  hours  of  overtime.  It  is  impossible  to  opcro,te 
s;-Aisfo,ctorily  and  efficiently  on  this  ba,sis,  and  the  increase  proposed  is 
necessary  to  meet  the  situation. 


( 3 )  An  increase  of  $5,500  in  the  allotment  for  "Vehicular  inspection 
for  I.Iexican  fruit  fly  control".  —  This  increase  is  necessary  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  establishncnt  and  operation  of  a  road  station  in  the  vicinity 
of  Saymondville,  Texas,  in  order  to  inspect  citrus  fruit  moving  out  of  the 
infested  area  on  a  new  coastal  highway, ^  v;.hicli  is  noY/  under  construction  and 
'Yill  be  open  to  traffic  by  the  fisca,l  year  1941,  The  operation  of  this 
station  is  absolutely  ncccssazy  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  llcxican  fruit 
fly  through  shipments  of  citrus  moving  by  truck.  It  will  be  manned  diuring 
the  shipping  season  by  three  temporary  inspectors.  The  proposed  increase 
will  provide  their  salaries  and  a  saall  amo-unt  for  supplies  and  materials. 


(4)  $675  additional  estimated  for  administrative  promotions  in 
accordance  v/ith  the  plan  which  is  being  uniformly  applied  in  the  Budget 
Estimates  for  1941. 


70HIi  Ulu)SS  THIS  APPHOPPJATIOH 

This  ap.'lrepri  at  ion  provides  for  control  and  regulator;;"  operation  di¬ 
rected  against  the  Aexican  fruit  fly  to  protect  the  fruit  growing  areas  in 
the  United  Stakes  from  danger  of  infestation  ''oy  this  insect  which  is  icnown 
to  atta,ck  many  different  kinds  of  fruits.  These  include  the  enforcement  of 
the  domestic  q.uarantine  on  account  of  this  post,  the  supervision  of  control 
operakions  in  the  quarantined  area  in  the  Lov/er  P.io  Grande  Valley  of  Texas, 
and  coo'peration  vkth  the  liexican  government  and  local  Hexican  authorities 
to  suppress  the  infesta.tion  of  this  pest  a.s  much  as  possible  in  areas  in 
Mexico  acUjacent  to  the  regulated  area  of  Texas  to  reduce  danger  of  reinfesta¬ 
tion  from  thak  source.  The  v/ork  involves  a  number  of  different  activities 
which  are  briefly  discussed  in  the  following  pa„ragraphs: 

The  Federal  domestic  quarantine  on  ancount  of  the  Mexican  fruit  fly 
requires  that  the  grov/'crs,  pa.cking  plauts  and  shippers  comply  with  certain 
practices  before  fruit  will  be  certified  for  moving  to  points  outside  of 
the  rcgU-lrkcd  ra'ca.  The  compliance  with  these  pra.ctices  reduces  or  elimi- 
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nates  the  opportunity  of  spread  of  the  pest  through  the  novernent  of  fruit, 
thus  giviii);:;  protection  to  the  uninfcsted  sections.  The  certification  of 
fruit  moved  from  the  area  assures  compliance  v;ith  the  quarantine  require¬ 
ments  and  permits  the  moverient  of  fruit  from  regulated  areas  to  markets 
throughout  the  United  Sts.tos.  The  quarantine  provides  for  the  maintenance 
during  the  summer  of  a  non- host  period  when  fruits  which  be  attacked 
by  the  frmdt  flj*  do  not  remain  on  the  trees.  It  provides  for  removal  and 
the  destruction  by  approved  practices  of  culls  and  tuopped  fruits,  for  the 
.maintaining  of  sanitary  requirements  in  x^acking  houses  and  similar  places 
\/here  fruit  is  handled,  for  the  disposal  by  approved  practices  of  fruit 
from  arras  where  infestation  may  be  detected,  and  for  the  sterilisation  of 
fruit  when  this  is  required  as  a  condition  of  mover.icnt.  Sterilization  has 
become  a  fa.ctor  of  imense  importance  and  a.s  a  result  of  the  saiti sf actoig"  re¬ 
sults  secured  during  the  last  two  seasons,  forty-fivc  sterilization  rooms  have 
been  installed  and  c:ro  oipcr.atcd  by  the  shippers  at  their  ov/n  expense,  and 
indications  are  that  at  least  twenty-five  more  vdll  be  installed  during  the 
forthcoming  harvest  season.  The  operation  o.f  these  rooms  is  closely  super¬ 
vised  by  the  personnel  of  the  Mexican  Truit  Tly  Project.  Citrus  is  the  only 
fru.it  com.: .lerci ally  produced  in  the  regulated  area.  There  arc  more  than 
6,500,000  trees  set  out  in  grove  formation  tha.t  haivc  already  reached,  the 
bearing  age.  The  inspection  of  those  trees  to  loca.tc  possible  prcscnco  of 
the  fruit  fly  and.  inspections  to  sco  tha.t  the  growers  and.  packing  houses  arc 
maintained  to  comply  v/ith  the  quarantine  regulations  require  a  largo  amount 
of  laUor. 

Infestations  of  the  -*exican  Fruit  Fly  were  found  in  the  spring  of  1939 
outside  of  the  regularlj'-'  established,  regulated,  area  in  the  Counties  of  Uebb, 

La  Salle  and  Dimmit,  Texas,  andi  as  there  is  citrus  produced  in  these  Counties 
in  commercial  quantity,  it  ?/ill  be  necessary  to  include  them  in  the  quar¬ 
antined  area.  The  inclusion  of  this  territory  will  necessitate  the  hiring  of 
ad.d.itional  field,  inspectors  and  will  somowha.t  increase  the  expenses  for 
material,  supplies,  motor  equipment,  and  travel  allovAauces.  To  hand.le  the 
work  of  inspection  and  certification  of  products  in  the  regulated  area  more 
effectively  the  area  is  ddvided.  into  fourteen  districts. 

To  d.etect  the  possible  presence  of  the  fruit  fly,  traps  are  operated 
throughout  the  year.  If  adult  flies  arc  found  a  poison  spray  on  wMch  the 
adults  feed,  may  be  applied,  in  the  groves  so  the  adults  will  bo  killed  prior 
to  laying  of  eggs.  To  be  fully  effective  the  proper  application  of  this 
spray  is  essential  and.  the  work  must  bo  closely  supervised. 

i'To  com;;i.ercial  fruit  is  produced  in  Mexico  ad.jacent  to  the  Lower  Hio 
Grande  Valley  in  Texa.s  v/here  inf estatio:ns  of  Mexican  fruit  fly  have  been 
found.  The  orily  fruit  trees  in  ad.jacent  Mexican  territory  are  those  in  door- 
yards  grovm  largely  for  shadie  or  ornamental  purposes,  Consid.erable  quanti¬ 
ties  of  fru.it,  however,  are  snipped,  from  the  interior  of  Mexico  into  this 
area  for  local  consumption.  Much  of  this  fruit  is  infested  and.  is  a  source 
of  infestation  of  the  fruit  produced  on  dooryard  andi  ornamental  troos.  The 
presence  of  this  fruit  and  infestation  permits  the  developuont  of  adult  flies 
which  may  fl;'  across  the  Hio  Grandtc  and  infest  the  fruit  grown  in  the  rogu- 
laked  area  in  Texas.  To  reduce  this  opportunity  inspection  and  cleanup  work 
ajro  carried  on  in  Matamoros  and.  other  Mexican  towns  a.djaccnt  to  the  regulated 
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rror.i  These  opcrr.tions  may  involve  the  disposition  of  infested  fruits  md 
the  application  of  a  poison  spray  to  dooryard  and  fruit  trees.  This  work 
is  carried  on  with  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  liexican  officials  and 
citizens  residing  in  that  area. 

VNo  highways  leave  the  area  in  Texas  regulated  on  account  of  the  llexi- 
can  fruit  fly.  Large  q.'u.anti ties  of  fruit  are  moved  over  these  highways  Ir’ 
truck  and  similar  vehicles.  To  assure  that  the  fruit  so  moving  has  "been  cer¬ 
tified  as  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  quarantine,  road  stations  are  main¬ 
tained  at  appropriate  locations.  As  previously  indicated,  a  new  high.Yaj"  will 
soon  oe  in  operation  which  will  carry  a  large  anount  of  traffic  as  it  will  he 
the  most  direct  route  from  the  Lovfer  Rio  Grande  Valley  to  Houston  and  points 
no  r  t  ne  a.  s  t . 


(f)  CITRUS-CAiHfSR  SRADICATIOH 


Appropria-tion  Act,  1940 . $13,485 

Budget  Estimate,  194-1 .  15,905 

Increase .  420 


PROJECT  STATE lElED 


Pro j  ect  s 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

( Estimated.) 

Increa.se 

Ci trus-canicer  erallcation . 

Additional  for  administrative 

$13,437 

$13,48  5 

$13,435 

— 

promotions . . . 

— 

— 

420 

+$420  (1) 

Unobligated  balance . 

48 

— 

— 

— 

Total  appropriation,  . .  . 

13,  485 

13,485 

13,905 

+  420 

IITCREASE 


(l)  $420  o-dditional  is  estimated  for  administrative  promotions  in 

accordance  with  the  plan  which  is  being  uniformly  applied  in  the  Budget 
Estimates  for  1941. 

VORH  URDER  THIS  APPROPRRiTIOH 

This  appropriation  provides  for  the  eradica,tion  of  the  bacterial  dis¬ 
ease  of  citrus  known  as  citrus  canicer.  These  antivitios  a,ro  carried  on  in 
active  cooperation  v/itn  the  responsible  agencies  of  the  States  concerned  and 
the  growers  in  localities  where  the  disease  occurs.  Throv’-gh  intensive  in- 
Sxoection  of  nurseries  aiid  citrus  groves  cm  effort  is  made  to  locate  and 
destroy'  all  trees  infected  v/ith  this  dreaded  disease. 

As  a  result  of  the  vigorous  campaign  which  has  been  carried  on  against 
citrus  canicer  in  the  past,  the  disease  has  been  practically  eliminated  from 
the  Important  co!imercial  citrus  areas.  However,  some  isolated  infections 
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occur  sporadically.  She  States  that  vrere  irfected  are  maintaining  a  close 
inspection  of  all  citrus  properties,  and  this  should  he  continued.  Sno 
infections  have  not  heon  elimina.ted  in  LouisiaJia  and  Texas,  although  no 
infection  is  laiown  to  occur  in  coraincrcial  properties  in  those  States.  In¬ 
fections  have  been  found  in  noncormnercial  trees  in  individual  properties 
in  Texas  and  Louisiana. 

The  r/ork  of  eradicating  this  disease  has  been  intensified  by  adlotments 
from  Sncrgcncy  pLclicf  funds,  and  an  effort  is  being  made  to  eliminate  the 
sonJTCo  of  all  infections.  Intensive  inspections  ha.VG  been  made  in  Hi  sslssiTJpi, 
Alabai'.ia.,  and  west  PloridOo  which  were  previously  infected  but  no  infection  has 
been  discovered.  The  locating  and  destruction  of  diseased  trees  in  jungle 
areas  where  citrus  trees  occur  as  voluntauy  or  escape  stands  of  no  importance 
and  the  elimination  of  seedlings  from  areas  v/herc  infected  trees  have  been 
removed  a^ro  important  features  of  the  present  work.  Plants  of  this  type  maj" 
harbor  the  disease  ^ind  prevent  the  completion  of  the  eradication  effort. 

Secauso  of  the  extreme  inf octiousness  of  this  disease,  scattered  infections 
nay  also  occur  in  dooryard  plantings  outside  commercial  districts.  It  is 
necessary  to  follow  up  the  work  done  in  infected  commercial  properties  and 
reinspect  areas  in  noncommercial  sections,  even  where  trees  have  been  removed, 
to  see  that  all  the  shoots  or  spron.ts  have  been  eliminated  or  are  free  from 
infection.  The  presence  of  outside  centers  of  infection  are  a  menace  to  citrus 
cultures,  and  continued  inspection  and  eradication  work  are  essential  until 
the  disease  ha.s  boon  completely  eliminated. 

SUPPLliXilTAl  FJPDS 


Projects 

Obligated, 

1939 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1940 

Emergency  pLclicf  Appropriation  Acts  of  1938:  Citrus- 
canker  er abdication . 

$97,481 

859 , 651 

4li 


(g)  GYPSY  APD  3E0'/K-TAIL  AOTH  CONTROL 


Aopropriation  Act,  1940 . $375,000 

Budget  Estinatc,  1941 .  379, 640 

Increase .  4,  640 


PROJECT  STATSI.IENT 


Projects 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

1.  Inspection  and  ccrtification 
for  gypsy  and  brown-ta.il  .m,oth 
control . 

$98,282 

$99,282 

$99,282 

2.  Control  operations  for  gypsy 
and.  brown-tail  moth  control.. 

274,642 

275,  718 

275, 718 

Addd  t  i  0  a  al  for  a,dm  i  ni  s  t  r  cC  t  i  v  o 
pro' 10  tier  s . 

4,640 

+$4,640  (l 

Unobligated  balance . 

2,076 

— 

Total  appropriation . 

375,000 

375,000 

379,640 

+  4,640 

INCREASE 


( 1 )  $4,640  additioneL  is  ostina-ted  in  this  itcu  for  1941  for  actain- 

istra-tivG  pronotions  in  accordance  ui  th  the  pleaa  which  is  heing  unifornly 
applied  in  the  Budget  Estinates  for  1941, 

YORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General. — This  iten  provides  for  control  work  on  the  gtpsy  and  hrown- 
tail  noths  and  for  the  inspection  and  certification  of  products  to  ncct  the 
r epuirenent G  of  the  Federal  quarantines  for  those  insects.  The  work  is  divided 
into  tvio  projects  as  follows: 

1,  Inspection  and  Certification  for  Gypsy  and  Brown-taal  I.ioth  Control. - 
The  work  under  this  project  deals  with  the  inspection  and  certification  of 
products  originating  in  the  quarantined  area  designated  for  shipment  to  points 
outside.  The  possihility  of  the  distrihution  of  the  gypsy  moth  over  long 
distances  on  shipments  of  products  which  might  carry  it  is  illustrated 
records  on  such  shipments.  Infestations  have  actually  "been  discovered  on 
and  removed,  from  shipments  d.estined  to  practically  every  State  in  the  Union. 
This  inspection  and.  certification  covers  commodities  which  are  grouped  into 
nursery,  quarrj^,  forest,  and  evergreen  products.  The  certification  is  "based 
on  inspection,  and  the  commod.ities  thus  inspected  and  certified  are  eligible 
for  interstate  transportation.  Indiustries  located  v;i thin  the  infested  area 
v/hich  deal  with  articles  likely  to  carry  these  insects  are  enabled  under 
Federal  certification  to  ship  their  prod.ucts  in  the  normal  was''.  there 

were  no  Federal  quarantine.  State  quarantines  (which  are  practically  embargoes) 
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'.7ould  "oe  in  effect  in  nearly  every  State;  and  interstate  ''ousiness  in  such 
articles  vould  operafce  under  a  severe  handicap  in  the  face  of  su.ch  a  sj^stem 
of  3 1 ai-t e  en o ar go e s , 

2,  Control  Operations  for  G-ypsy  and  Broryn-tail  Moths. — The  work  under 
this  project  is  concerned  v/ith  the  control  and  extermination  of  infestations 
of  gypsy  and  hrovni-tail  raoths  v/hich  are  so  located  as  to  he  susceptible  to 
sprea.d  hy  na.tural  means  to  points  outside  the  infested  area.  This  work  is 
carried  on  in  cooperation  with  State  agencies  which  make  material  contribu¬ 
tions.  The  activities  are  carried  on  in  the  area  immediately  outside  the 
known  infested  section,  referred  to  as  the  Barrier  Zone,  and  at  points  beyond 
v/here  infestation  has  boon  found. 

The  Barrier  Zone  is  an  area  some  twenty  to  thirty  miles  in  width,  ex¬ 
tending  from  Long  Island  Sound  on  the  south  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada  on  the 
north.  This  strip  of  land  extends  over  into  hew  York  State  for  its  v;estorn 
boundary  and.  into  the  hew  Srigland  Sta,tcs  for  its  eastern  boundarj^,  the  center 
of  the  2one  being  approximately  the  eastern  hew  York  boundary  line.  Spread 
of  moths  by  natnnal  means  from  the  generally  infested  area  in  hew  England 
into  and.  through  the  Barrier  Zone  is  controlled  by  the  application  of  extermin¬ 
ation  measures  in  this  zone.  This  requires  scouting  to  locate  infestations 
and  their  treatment  to  eliminate  colonies  v/hich  may  be  found. 

The  sprcaxl  of  the  S'psy  snd.  brown-tall  moths  has  been  confined  for 
the  most  pri.rt  to  a  comparatively  limited,  area  comprising  the  hew  England 
states,  helatively  snail  infestations  of  the  gj^psy  moth  on  Long  Island,  in 
the  Bronx  in  hew  T'ork  Citj",  and  near  the  Hudson  Hiver  have  been  reduced  or 
eliminated,  as  well  as  a.  heav;;/  infestation  i?r  hew  Jersey,  although  these 
areas  are  still  subject  to  frequent  and  thorough  inspection.  A  large  in¬ 
fested  a:.  OP.  found,  in  1932  in  northea.stern  Pennsylvania  is  being  controlled 
and  grad.ually  reduced.  The  nature  of  the  work  in  these  outlying  infestations 
is  similar  to  that  employed,  in  the  barrier  zone  consisting  of  scouting  to 
locate  infestations,  followed  'by  the  application  of  intensive  suppressive 
measures  with  the  objective  of  complete  extermination.  Cooperation  of  the 
states  concerned  is  an  important  fa^ctor  in  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
in  dealing  with  these  infestations. 

Large  allotments  have  been  .made  available  from  emergency  funds  for 
the  control  of  the  gypsy  and  brown-tail  moths.  The  supervision  of  this  work 
is  provid-od.  by  the  organization  emplo;''ed  und.cr  the  regulajr  appropriation. 
Without  this  supervision  the  activities  und.or  the  e.mergency  funds  could  not 
be  carried  out.  The  funds  for  1941  v/ill  be  used  for  the  continuation  of  this 
program  that  has  been  carried  on  d.uring  the  last  few  years  and.  the  estimate 
contemplates  that  emergency  funds  vyill  continue  to  be  available  for  this  work. 

SUPPlII.IEiTTAL  EUHDS 


Estimated 

Obligated, 

obligations. 

1939 

1940 

Emergency  Helief  Appropriation  Acts: 

Control  and  prevention  of  spread  of  gypsy  noth. . 

$939,391 

$740,845 

4i3 

(h)  DUTCH  EKI  DISEASE  SRADICATIOU 


Appropriation  Act,  X940t . $500,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1941 .  501,  500 

Increase .  1,  500 


PROJECT  STATSiEl'TT 


Pro.j  ect  s 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

( Estimated) 

Increase 

1.  Du.tch  eln  disea^se  eradica¬ 
tion; 

(a)  Scouting  to  locate  the 

Du.tch  elm  dasease . 

(b)  Identification  of  dis¬ 

ease  in  trees  suspected, 
to  be  infected  with  the 
Dutch  elm  disease . 

$382,673 

29, 500 

$380,000 

40,500 

$380,000 

40, 500 

— 

(c)  Enforcement  of  quar- 
an.tine  on  Dutch  elm 

d  1  . .  -  T  - 

5,000 

5  000 

5,000 

(d.)  Coordination  of  Sta.te 

work  on  the  Dutch  elm, 
d-T  sease . . . 

44, 556 

44, 500 

44, 500 

—  —  — 

(e)  Removal  of  d.iscascd, 
die  ad,  and  dj'ing  trees, . . 

14, 500 

10, 000 

10, 000 

(f)  Investigations  and 
surveys  on  virus  dis¬ 
ease  of  elms  prevalent 
in  the  Ohio  valley . 

20,000 

20,000 

1,500 

Additional  for  administrative 
promotions . 

+  $l,500(l) 

Unobligated  balance . 

2,260 

— 

— 

— 

Total  appropriation.... 

478 , 489 

500,000 

501,500 

+  1 , 500 

IHCHEASE 

(l )  $1,500  additional  is  estimated  und-er  this  item  for  adraini strati ve 

proraotions  in  accordance  with  the  plan  which  is  "being  uniformly  applied  in 
the  Budget  Egtimates  for  1941. 


CHAEGE  IE  LAEGUAC-E 

It  is  recommended  in  the  estimates  that  the  language  of  this  paragraph 
be  a'-iended  to  provide  that  the  1941  appropriation  be  made  available  inr.iediate- 
ly  on  approval  of  the  1941  i^-ricuUture  Appropriation  Act. 
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In  the  effort  to  eradicate  the  Datch  eln  disease  a.n  adequate  scouting 
program  is  essential,  One  of  the  tiraes  when  the  evident  symptoms  of  the 
Dutch  elm  disease  can  he  raore  readily  recognized  is  shortly  after  the  leaves 
appear  in  the  spring.  This  period  varies  with  localities  and  seasons.  It 
usually  does  not  occur  before  the  latter  part  of  Hay  or  the  first  part  of 
June.  Hence,  to  effectively  carry  on  the  scouting,  it  is  important  that  this 
v/ork  be  started  as  early  in  the  season  as  conditions  permit.  Because  of 
seasonal  and  other  factors  it  is  not,  however,  possible  to  accurately  indicate 
what  portion  of  the  funds  may  be  effectively  expended  for  this  purpose.  It 
is  also  recognized  that  during  the  past  few  years  the  annual  act  providing 
appropriations  has  not  been  approved  until  practically  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  which  it  covers.  In  order  that  every  advantage  may  be  taken  of 
such  scouting  that  can  be  done  daring  the  last  fev;  weeks  of  the  current 
fiscal  year,  it  is  believed  desirable  that  authorization  be  provided  for  the 
use  of  funds  that  may  be  appropri  abed  as  soon  a.s  the  annual  appropria. tion  act 
is  approved.  The  inclusion  of  the  phra.se  "to  bo  immediately  available"  v/ill 
permit  this  and  enable  the  Bureau  to  increase  the  scouting  if  conditions 
permit. 


■JOHK  UHDSH  THIS  APPHOPEIATIQH 

This  appropriation  provides  for  supervisory  and  administrative  personnel 
and  expenses  for  the  eradication  of  the  Dutch  elra  disease  from  the  United 
States  and  for  the  enforcement  of  the  do:^iestic  quarantine  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  disease  into  uninfected  regions.  This  includes  scouting  to 
locale  the  presence  of  the  disease,  the  identification  of  suspected  samples, 
the  coordination  of  work  don-c  by  various  agencies,  especially  the  cooperating 
States,  and  other  activities  concerned  with  the  eradication  of  this  disease 
’Which  threatens  the  dcsti’uction  of  elms  in  the  United  States.  The  work  of 
eradicating  the  Dutch  elm  disease  is  also  supported  by  allotments  of  funds 
from  emergency  relief  approprialions. 

The  origin  of  the  Dutch  elm  disease  in  the  United  States  is  traced 
rather  definitely  to  elm  burl  logs  imported  for  furniture  manufacture.  These 
logs  were  found  to  bo  infested  v/ith  the  insects  wllch  carry  the  disease  and 
some  were  also  infected  with  the  disease.  The  logs  wore  entered  at  a  number 
of  different  ports  and  went  to  factories  at  several  different  points  to  be  cut 
into  veneer.  Beetles  that  v/crc  carrj^ing  spores  of  the  fungus  may  have  escaped 
en  route  to  the  factories  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ports  through  which  they 
were  imported.  It  is  necessary  to  inspect  the  right-of-v/ay s  of  railroads  over 
which  these  logs  were  transported  to  locate  the  possible  presence  of  trees 
which  thus  become  infected. 

An  important  feature  of  the  effort  to  eradicale  the  Dutch  elm  disease 

is  scouting  to  locate  its  presence.  The  external  s;/mptoms  of  the  disease 
consist  of  the  discoloration  and  wilting  of  the  foliage.  There  are  other 
diseases  of  the  elm  which  also  produce  similar  external  symptoms.  Definite 
determination  whether  a  tree  is  infected  with  the  Dutch  elm  disease  is  obtained 

by  taking  samples  from  suspected  trees,  v/hich  are  then  cultured  to  isolate  and 

determine  the  causative  organism.  The  largest  center  of  infection  occurs  in 
the  vicinity  of  Hew  York  Harbor  comprising  an  area  of  approximately  70  miles 
wide  in  the  S^^ates  of  Connecticut,  Hew  York,  and  Hew  Jersey.  In  this  area 
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it  is  necessary  to  nalce  intensive  and  repeated  inspections  to  locate  the 
presence  of  infected  trees. 

The  disease  is  carried  from  tree  to  tree  hy  elm  hark  beetles.  These 
insects  arc  attracted  to  elms  or  to  parts  of  elm  trees  in  which  there  is 
newly  dead  or  dying  wood  and  there  they  lay  their  eggs  and  rear  their  young. 
The  next  brood  of  beetles,  v/hen  they  emerge,  will  go  to  the  nc’-v  growth  on 
near-by  elms  to  feed,  and  if  the  condition  of  the  elm  tree  in  question  re¬ 
sulted.  from  the  presence  of  the  causative  organism  of  the  Dutch  elm  d.isease, 
they  injure  the  tissue  of  the  tree  in  the  act  of  feeding  and  through  this 
v/ound  the  spores  of  the  Dutch  elm  disease  may  readily  find  their  way,  thus 
causing  the  infection  to  enter  a  tree  not  previously  infected.  The  fungus 
thus  carried  to  the  uninfected  tree  gets  into  the  circulatorj;"  system  and  is 
carried  downward  into  the  main  portion  of  the  tree,  causing  the  affected 
portion  of  the  tree  to  become  discolored  and  to  v/ilt. 

There  are  two  broods  of  these  insects  in  a  season  in  the  ai'ea  where 
the  d.iseaso  occurs;  consequently  after  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  noted 
there  is  ample  tine  to  remove  a  given  tree  before  it  serves  as  a  source  of 
infection  to  other  trees.  This  affords  a  basis  for  the  eradication  program 
which  is  similar  to  the  methods  used  in  the  eradication  of  other  serious 
tree  diseases  v;here  ssnaptoms  of  the  disease  become  visible  before  spread 
occurs. 


In  the  past  there  were  not  a  sufficient  number  of  trained  scouts  to 
carry  on  an  ad.equate  scouting  program  over  a  sufficiently  large  area  to  in¬ 
sure  tha„t  the  outside  limits  of  the  infected  area  were  known.  Relief  labor 
does  not  occur  or  is  scarce  in  sections  where  there  are  heavy  elm  tree  popu¬ 
lations,  Durthemore  relief  labor  is  limited  as  to  the  area  a  given  crew  can 
cover  v;hich  limits  the  mobility  of  a  force  comiposed  of  relief  employees. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  fiscal  year,  using  the  increased  in  the  Dutch  elm 
disease  eradication  item,  a  scouting  program  was  carried  on  in  areas  beyond 
the  previously  known  limits  of  infection  and  inspection  was  provided  for 
those  areas  where  relief  labor  was  scarce  or  not  available.  It  was  one  of 
the  objectives  of  the  season' s  ¥/ork  to  determine  as  nearly  as  possible  how 
far  the  disease  had  spread.  Infected  trees  were  found  in  areas  not  previously 
known  to  be  infected  in  Rev/  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut. 

The  axDplication  of  suppressive  measures  throughout  the  area  during  the 
season  of  1939  resulted  in  a  m.arked  decrease  in  the  number  of  diseased  trees 
found.  Inasmuch  as  this  decrease  in  the  number  of  confirmed  infected  trees 
was  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  inspection, 
it  is  believed  the  results  are  significant.  Because  of  a  number  of  conditions 
there  v/as  a  decided  increase  in  the  nuiiber  of  diseased  trees  found  in  1938 
as  compared  with  1937,  However,  where  18,152  infected  trees  v/ere  found  in 
1938,  10,741  (through  llovcmber  25)  infected  trees  v/ere  found  in  1939.  Reduc¬ 
tions  v/ere  noted  in  the  infection  which  has  persisted  for  some  years  in 
Indianapolis  from  34  trees  last  year  to  10  this  year.  Increase  from  10  trees 
last  year  to  199  this  year  took  place  in  Pennsylvania  where  the  first  infected 
trees  were  found  in  the  season  of  1938,  In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  23  dis¬ 
eased  trees  were  found  in  1935  none  has  been  found  since.  One  tree  v/as 
found  this  year  in  Maryland. 
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Th e  do n e s t i c  quar an t i ii e  placed  on  account  of  th ^  Dutch  elm  disease 
remains  in  effect.  It  proliihits  the  movement  from  the  regulated  area  of  logs, 
lumber,  nursery  stock,  etc,,  which  may  carry  the  disease  into  uninfected 
regions. 

The  States  in  which  infection  has  been  located  ai’e  cooperating  in  the 
eradication  of  this  disease.  They  contribute  funds  and  means  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  ajid  provide  the  authority’ for  the  removal  of  the  infected  or  weakened 
trees  and  also  carry  out  certain  phases  of  the  operation.  4n  important  part 
of  the  work"  carried  on  under  the  project  is  the  coordination  of  the  activities 
done  by  the  various  agencies,  including  States,  to  eradicate  thus  disease. 

The  only  way  that  the  Dutch  elm  disease  can  be  eradicated  is  by  the 
removal  and  destruction  of  infected  trees.  The  effort  of  eradication  also 
includes  the  location  and  removal  of  dead  and  trees  in  which  the  beetles 

that  caiTry  the  disease  from  tree  to  tree  may  breed.  The  work  concerned  with 
the  removal  of  trees  is  carried  on  very  largelj^'  by  funds  supplied  by  State  or 
local  agencies  or  by  the  use  of  emcrgcnc;’  funds  provided  to  combat  the  disease. 
Certain  features  of  the  work  involved  in  the  raaoval  of  diseased  or  dead  and 
dj'ing  trees  arc  a  part  of  the  work  conducted  under  this  project, 

SlIPPLH/IEDTAL  IUi®S 


Obligated, 

1939 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1940 

Smcrgcncy  Puclicf  Appropriation  Acts: 

Eradication  of  Dutch  cLm  disease . 

$2,901,507 

$1,  965,085 

(i)  PEOinr  PEACH  AI'ID  PEACH  MOSAIC  EPADICATION 


Appropriation  Act,  1940 . $89,800 

Budget  Estimate,  1941 .  91 , 520 

Increase .  1 , 720 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

Eraidication  of  phony  peach  and 
ueach  mosaic . 

$89,387 

$89,800 

$89,800 

Additional  for  administrative 
promotions . 

1,720 

+  $1,720  (1) 

Unobligated  balance . 
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— 

— 

— 

Total  appropriation . 

89 , 800 

89,800 

91,520 

+  1,720 

INCREASE 

( 1 )  $1,720  additional  is  estimated  under  this  item  for  administrative 

promotions  in  accordance  with  the  pican  which  is  being  uniformly  applied  in  the 
Budget  Estimates  for  1941. 

WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

This  appropriation  provides  for  the  control  and  eradication  of  two  im¬ 
portant  diseases  of  peach.  One  of  these  diseases  is  known  as  phony  peach  and 
is  a  serious  infectious  disease  wnich  makes  peach  orchards  unprofitable  by  re¬ 
ducing  both  the  size  and  quality  of  the  crop.  The  other,  peach  mosaic,  is  a 
virus  disease  which  in  relation  to  the  United  States  is  of  comparatively  recent 
appearance.  It  injures  the  tree  by  causing  it  to  become  stunted  and  produce 
undersized  fruit  which  is  hard,  irregular  in  shape  and  of  reduced  commercial 
value.  The  only  method  of  combating  these  diseases  is  to  remove  and  destroy 
the  tree.  These  operations  are  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  state  agencies. 
The  appropriation  also  provides  for  cooperation  with  state  authorities  in  the 
certification  of  products  of  the  infested  areas  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
state  quarantines. 

The  accurate  determination  of  trees  infected  with  phonj^  peach  disease  or 
with  the  peach  mosaic  disease  required  special  training.  One  of  the  important 
phases  of  eradication  work  carried  on  under  this  item  in  cooperation  with  the 
states  includes  inspections  to  locate  diseased  trees.  These  operations  are  con¬ 
ducted  by  trained  inspectors  employed  under  this  project.  The  removal  of  dis¬ 
eased  trees  is  carried  on  under  the  a.uthority  of  the  cooperating  states,  a.nd 
with  funds  or  mea^ns  supplied  by  them  or  from  emergency  funds  allotted  to  the 
Bureau  for  this  purpose.  To  prevent  long  distance  spread  through  the  shipment 
of  nursery  stock  containing  diseased  trees,  intensive  inspections  are  ma.de  in 
and  around  nurseries  that  produce  peach  nursery  stock.  The  shipment  of  nursery 
stock  from  areas  in  which  the  disease  occurs  is  prohibited  by  state  quarauitines 


unless  it  is  produced  under  specified  sfeinitation  conditions.  Inspectors  em¬ 
ployed  under  this  item  cooperate  with  the  state  agents  hy  giving  them  assist¬ 
ance  which  will  aid  them  in  certifying  products  in  compliance  with  state 
quarantines.  The  Bureau  has  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about  standardized 
phony  peach  disease  quarantines  in  all  the  affected  states. 

The  phony  peach  disease  has  been  found  in  the  States  of  Alabama,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Arkansas,  Illinois,  Oklahoma,  Louisiana.,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  a.nd  Texas.  A  few  infected  trees  have 
also  been  loca.ted  in  Maryland,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  and  Pennsylvania,  although 
as  a  result  of  intensive  inspection  and  eradication  work,  the  disease  has 
apparently  been  eliminated,  from  such  states,  as  well  as  from  rather  extensive 
areas  in  the  remaining  infected  states.  The  infection  in  most  of  the  states 
is  scattering  with  the  exception  of  that  which  occurs  in  the  main  peach  pro¬ 
ducing  area.s  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  Tennessee  and  South  Carolina.  The  disease 
was  first  located  in  the  State  of  Georgia.  The  peach  mosaic  disease  has  been 
found  in  Colorado,  Utah,  Ca.lifornia,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Texas,  aud  Cklahoma. 

Additional  funds  for  relief  purposes  have  been  allotted  to  the  Bureau 
to  carry  on  ?;ork  against  both  of  these  diseases.  The  continuation  of  such 
allotments  is  vitallj^  necessary  to  any  la.rge-scale  program  of  eradication,  as 
the  regular  funds  are  sufficient  only  for  technical  and  supervisory  features. 

The  work  conducted  with  emergency  funds  has  made  it  possible  to  make  very  sub¬ 
stantial  progress  in  the  elimination  of  diseased  trees.  Cn  certain  areas, 
particularly  sections  where  the  phony  peach  occurs,  large  numbers  of  abandoned 
trees  and  seedlings  which  may  harbor  the  disease  have  also  been  destroyed. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  FUNDS 


Projects 

Obligated, 

IS  39 

Estimated 
obligations,  1940 

Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Acts 

Control  of  phony  peach  disease . 

$278,144 

129,975 

$189,155 

Control  of  peach  mosaic  disease . 

125,749 

Total . 

408,119 

314,904 

-i 
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(j)  FOEEST  INSECTS 


Appropriation  Act,  1940 .  $253,100 

Bridget  Sotimate,  1941 .  255 , 540 

Increase .  2,440 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1939 

1940 

( Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

Investigations  on  forest  insects: 

(a)  Bark  "beetles  attacking 

forest  and  shade  trees . 

$48,000 

$42 , 000 

$42 , 000 

(b)  Insects  which  feed  on  foliage 
of  forest  and  shade  trees . 

20,000 

31,500 

31 , 500 

_  _ 

(c)  Insects  which  bore  through 
the  wood  and  bark  of  forest  and 
shade  trees . 

6 , 000 

8,000 

8,000 

(d)  Sacking  insects  which  attack 
forest  and  shade  trees . 

5,000 

7,000 

7,000 

_ 

(e)  Insects  attacking  forest 

trees  in  nurseries,  plantations, 
and  areas  of  natural  reproduc¬ 
tion . 

3,400 

5,500 

5,500 

(f)  The  relation  of  climatic  fac¬ 
tors,  such  as  heat,  cold,  mois¬ 
ture,  etc.,  on  forest  insect 
pouulations . 

3,200 

4,500 

4,500 

(g)  Insecticides  for  the  control 
of  insects  attacking  forest  and 
shade  trees . 

7,000 

6 , 000 

6 , 000 

(h)  Injection  of  chemicals  into 
the  sapstream  of  the  tree  for 
the  control  of  ba.rk  beetle  in¬ 
festations  and  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  green  trees  to  prevent 
insect  attack  upon  the  utilized 
wood . 

5,000 

3 , 200 

3 , 200 

(i)  Insects  affecting  forest 
products . 

6,000 

12,500 

12,500 

_ 

(j)  Habits  and  development  of 
methods  for  control  of  termites 

11,400 

12,700 

12,700 

_ 

(k)  Value  and  use  of  introduced 
and  na.tive  parasitic  and 
predacious  enemies  upon  intro¬ 
duced  and  native  forest  insects 

8,000 

5,500 

5,500 

(l)  Importation  of  natural 
enemies  of  forest  and  shade 
tree  insects . 

2,500 

1,800 

1,800 
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Projects 

1939 

1940 

( Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

Investigations  on  forest  insects  - 
Continued: 

(m)  Surveys  to  locate  and  deter¬ 
mine  the  status  of  insect 
pests  of  the  forests  and  the 
giving  of  advice  to  land¬ 
managing  agencies  on  planning 
and  conducting  necessary  con¬ 
trol  work . 

$72,401 

$60,500 

$60,500 

(n)  Relation  of  insects  to  the 
Dutch  elm  disease . 

24,400 

24,000 

24,000 

(o)  Relation  of  insects  to 

azalea  flower  blight . 

400 

400 

-  $400  (l) 

(p)  Dissemination  of  information 
to  the  public  on  methods  of 
controlling  forest  and  shade 
tree  insects,  including  general 
inquiries  on  this  subject . 

28 , 590 

28,000 

28,000 

Additional  for  administrative 
promotions . 

2,840 

+2,840  (2) 

Unobligated  balance . 

1,809 

— 

— 

— 

Total  appropriation . 

253,100 

253,100 

255,540 

+2,440 

INCEEASE  OR  DEGREASE 


The  net  increase  of  $2,440  in  this  item  for  1941  consists  of: 

(1)  A  reduction  of  $400  made  po ssihle  hj  the  completion  of  a  special 
investigation,  for  which  $400  was  provided  in  1937  on  the  relation  of  insects 
to  azalea  flower  blight. 

(2)  $2,840  additional  estimated  for  administrative  promotions  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  plan  which  is  being  uniformly  applied  in  the  Budget  Estimates  for 
1941. 


CHANGE  IN  LANGUAGE 

It  is  recommended  that  the  proviso  contained  in  this  paragraph  requiring 
that  $40,000  of  the  appropriation  for  "Forest  Insects"  shall  only  be  a.vailable 
for  expenditures  when  matched  by  State  funds  be  eliminated.  It  is  believed 
that  its  elimination  would  be  in  the  interest  of  economy.  Its  inclusion  serves 
no  useful  purpose  but  requires  additional  expense  in  bookkeeping  and  extra  work 
and  delay  in  planning  programs  to  be  carried  out.  The  inclusion  of  such  a 
proviso  in  an  item  which  provides  funds  for  investigational  work  is  in  conflict 
v/ith  procedures  followed  on  all  other  research  items.  To  carry  out  the  proce¬ 
dure  as  now  required,  it  is  necessary  (l)  to  secure  from  the  State  agencies 
information  as  to  the  amount  that  they  propose  to  expend  during  the  fiscal  year 
for  investigations  on  forest  insects,  (2)  to  have  the  Secretary  consider  this 
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information  and  specifically  approve  a  recommendation  that  $40,000  be  made 
available  for  expenditures,  and  (5)  when  such  approval  is  secured  to  set  up 
this  amount  a,s  a  separate  bookkeeping  item. 

This  proviso  has  been  included  in  the  language  providing  funds  for  in¬ 
vestigations  on  forest  insects  since  enactment  of  the  act  providing  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  fiscal  year  1938,  Experience  has  shown  that  the  expenditures 
made  by  States  for  investigations  on  forest  insects  exceed  $40,000.  With  the 
increasing  interest  and  demand  for  information  on  the  control  of  forest  insects, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  States  will  continue  to  expend  at  least 
the  amounts  they  are  now  expending.  To  continue  this  requirement  appears  to 
serve  no  valuable  purpose. 

WOHK  ITNDEH  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

This  appropriation  provides  for  investiga,tions  on  insects  injurious  to 
forest  and  shade  trees  and  forest  products  and  for  the  determination  of  methods 
for  controlling  these  pests.  It  provides  for  giving  advice  to  land  managing 
agencies  on  methods  of  controlling  insect  pests  in  forests  and  for  surveys  to 
develop  facts  regarding  infestations  and  the  areas  where  the  control  operations 
should  be  carried  on.  It  also  provides  for  cooperating  with  the  land  managing 
agencies  in  planning  and  directing  campaigns  to  control  outbreaks  of  insects 
which  may  affect  large  forested  areas. 

The  activities  are  directed  by  the  Division  of  Eorest  Insect  Investiga¬ 
tions  from  headquarters  in  Washington.  The  investigations  and  surveys  are  con¬ 
ducted  from  laboratories  located  in  appropriate  localities  in  the  field  and 
usually  in  the  same  to’^ns  as  the  experiment  stations  maintained  by  the  Eorest 
Service.  The  present  field  laboratories  are  located  at  New  Haven,  Conn. , 
Morristo?m,  N,  J. ,  Asheville,  N,  C.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Port 
Collins,  Colo.,  Berkeley,  Calif.,  Portland,  Ore.,  and  Coeur  d'Alene,  IdaJio.  The 
activities  are  divided  into  a  number  of  work  projects  which  are  briefly  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  following  paragraphs: 

(a)  There  are  nearly  400  different  kinds  of  bark  beetles  ivhich  attack 
forest  and  shade  trees.  Many  of  these  are  important  pests  and  particularly 
those  belonging  to  the  genus  Dendroctonus  which  cause  extensive  destruction  in 
coniferous  forests.  Bark  beetles  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Those  which  are  major  pests  of  coniferous  trees  occur  in  all  sections.  The  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  various  species  is,  however,  restricted  by  various  factors. 
Certain  of  the  important  species  feed  on  a  number  of  different  kinds  of  pines 
and  in  some  localities  a  number  of  kinds  attack  the  same  kind  of  trees.  The 
various  species  differ  in  habits  and  the  method  of  control  and  the  season  when 
the  work  can  be  done  depends  on  the  kind  of  bark  beetle  but  also  on  locality 
and  the  species  of  tree  attacked.  Control  measures  now  recommended  for  impor¬ 
tant  tree  killing  barti  beetles  consist  very  largely  of  felling  the  trees  and 
removal  or  destruction  of  the  bark.  These  operations  are  costly  and  cannot  be 
carried  out  economically  except  in  connection  with  logging  operations.  Further 
studies  on  the  habits  and  development  of  the  beetles  and  experiments  to  test 
other  methods  of  control  should  lead  to  the  development  of  control  measures 
which  can  be  applied  more  economically.  Some  promising  suggestions  have  been 
obtained.  These  include  the  use  of  penetra.ting  oils  in  which  toxic  chemicals 
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are  dissolved  and  which  can  he  sprayed  on  the  tree  so  as  to  kill  the  insects 
witliin  01-  beneath  the  hark,  Investiga.tions  on  the  hark  beetles  are  conducted 
at  practically  all  of  the  laboratories,  hut  receive  special  attention  at 
those  located  in  California,  Colorado,  Oregon,  and  Idaho. 

(h)  There  tire  man;;,^  different  kinds  of  insects  which  feed  on  the 
foliage  of  forest  and  shade  trees.  3y  far  the  greater  number  of  these  are 
native  to  the  United  Sta.tes.  Some  of  the  important  pests  such  as  the  gj^psy 
moth,  the  hrov/n-tail  moth,  the  willow  beetle,  etc.,  have  been  introduced  from 
foreign  countries.  The  methods  of  combating  these  insects  on  forest  and  shade 
trees  depend  upon  the  kind  of  insect  and  on  the  kind  of  tree  attacked.  The 
cost  of  the  application  of  control  meas'ares,  particularly  those  applied  for 
the  protection  of  forest  trees  is  an  important,  and  often  limiting,  factor  in 
protecting  trees  from  leaf  feeding  insects.  Tne  investigations  to  develop 
more  economic  and  effective  methods  of  combating  various  species  which  feed 
on  the  foliage  are  carried  on  a.t  many  of  the  laCooratories.  Particular  atten¬ 
tion  is  being  directed  to  the  development  of  methods  of  control  of  the  canker 
v'orm,  various  tent  caterpillars,  the  bud  worms  and  leaf  miners.  Work  under 
this  project  will  be  intensified  during  the  current  fiscal  year  in  an  effort 
to  co^oe  with  the  inroads  of  the  European  spruce  sawfly,  the  forest  tent  cater¬ 
pillar,  and  other  defoliators. 

(c)  Many  kinds  of  native  insects,  especially  the  larvae  of  beetles, 
bore  into  the  wood  and  bark  of  forest  and  shade  trees.  The  habits  of  the 
various  kinds  differ  greadly.  Some  attack  the  trees  only  in  a  weakened  condi¬ 
tion.  Others  attack  healthy  trees.  There  is  close  association  between 
insects  of  this  type  and  those  which  destroy  the  foliage  or  suck  the  sap.  In 
developing  methods  for  the  control  of  insects  atta.cking  forest  and  shade  trees, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  information  regarding  the  habits  of  boring  insects 
which  ma,y  be  associated  with  primary  species  in  order  to  give  a.ppropriate  a,d- 
vice  regarding  control.  Studies  to  secure  needed  information  on  these  problems 
are  carried  on  at  most  of  the  fie.ld  laboratories. 

( d)  Forest  and  shade  trees  are  attacked  by  mc?nv  different  kinds  of 
insects  which  feed  on  the  juices  of  the  plant.  These  forms  include  many 
species  of  aphids,  scale  insects  and  various  other  sucking  bugs.  Certain  of 
these  like  the  beech  sca.,le  and  minute  scales  which  occur  at  the  base  of  the 
leaves  of  pines  are  intimately  associated  with  plant  diseases  which  attack 
the  trees.  Little  information  is  available  as  to  the  exact  relation  between 
these  sucking  insects  and  the  disease,  and  limited  studies  are  under  way  to 
obtain  more  information  regarding  the  insect,  its  relation  to  the  disease  and 
to  develop  methods  for  control.  Scale  insects  and  aphids  are  common  pests 

of  shade  and  ornajnental  trees,  often  causing  material  damage  in  cases  where 
the  infestation  causes  the  trees  to  die.  Experiments  to  determine  controls 
for  some  of  these  species  are  conducted  at  certain  laboratories,  particularly 
the  one  at  Neiv  Haven,  Connecticut. 

( e )  Forest  and  shade  trees  in  nurseries  and  in  plantations  and  areas  of 
natural  reproduction  are  attacked  by  many  kinds  of  insects,  native  and  intro¬ 
duced.  The  introduced  species  include  the  European  pine  shoot  moth  and  the 
European  pine  sawfly  which  are  important  pests  to  nurseries  and  plantations  in 
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New  England  and  adjacent  aieas.  With  the  development  in  conservation  v/hich 
includes  much  reforesting  the  control  of  insects  in  nurseries  and  plantations 
has  hecome  a  problem  of  much  importance.  Such  native  insects  as  the  white 
pine  weevil,  various  kinds  of  lYh-.te  grubs  and  certain  bud  worms  are  limiting 
factors  in  the  production  of  sn 'isfactory  nursery  stock  and  the  production  of 
suitable  trees  in  plantations  and  areas  of  na.tural  reproduction.  Limited  in¬ 
vestigations  are  being  carr"' ed  on  to  develop  more  information  regarding  the 
methods  of  combating  certain  of  these  pests  and  to  develop  economical  methods 
for  their  control. 

(f)  Abnormal  weather  conditions,  such  as  unusual  low  tempera.tures  and 
drought,  affect  the  abundance  of  many  different  kinds  of  insects  attacking 
forest  trees.  Limited  studies  are  being  carried  on  at  several  western  stations 
to  determine  the  relation  of  cli...  ;.tic  factors  to  outbrealos  of  various  insects, 
particularly  those  caused  b,e  tree  killing  bark  beetles.  Basic  information  on 
this  type  should  have  an  importfnt  bearing  on  control  operations.  It  has  been 
determined  that  some  of  the  destructive  bark  beetles  are  killed  at  certain  low 
temperatures.  Much  work  rem.ains  to  be  done,  however,  in  the  stud;^  of  climatic 
factors,  including  the  correlation  of  air  and  bark  tempera.tures. 

(g)  The  most  effective  -ay  of  comba.ting  certain  kinds  of  insects  that 
attack  forest,  shade  and  orname''h>l  trees  is  the  application  of  insecticides. 
The  use  of  insecticides  is  par  tic  ■'.la"’ ly  applicable  in  combating  insects 
attacking  trees  used  for  shade  and  ornamental  purposes  as  such  materials  can¬ 
not  usually  be  applied  over  large  fo.'ested  areas.  Studies  are  now  under  way 
to  determine  the  dosage  and  mat^^rial  most  effective  in  controlling  various 
kinds  of  insects  attacking  tree:,  used  for  shade  and  ornamental  purposes  and 
limited  studies  are  under  way  to  develop  new  types  of  insecticides  which  can 
be  economically  applied  to  large  forested  areas  either  by  the  use  of  ground 
machines  or  by  the  use  of  various  kinds  of  aircraft. 

(h)  Small  quantities  of  certain  chemicals  are  known  to  be  toxic  to  the 
immature  stages  of  various  kinc s  of  insects  which  feed  on  the  bark  and  wood  of 
trees.  These  materials  can  be  injected  into  the  sapstream  of  the  tree  and 
thus  carried  throughout  the  -^.ree.  Experiments  to  determine  the  type  of  mater¬ 
ial  which  can  be  most  effectively  and  economically  used  to  kill  bark  beetles 
by  injecting  chemicals  into  the  sapstream  of  the  tree  are  being  carried  on 

at  the  laboratory  at  Asheville,  North  Carolina.  Further  studies  on  this 
problem  should  make  it  possible  to  apply  this  method  to  other  species  and  in 
other  localities. 

(i)  The  crude  forest  pro  '‘''cts  are  attacked  by  a  wide  variety  of  in¬ 
sects,  particularly  various  .i:inQ.s  of  borers.  Finished  forest  products  are 
also  subject  to  attack  by  boring  insects,  particularly  forms  commonly  referred 
to  as  powder  post  beetles.  Studies  are  under  v/ay  to  determine  methods  of 
preventing  various  insects  from  attac.hng  forest  products  and  to  develop 
methods  for  their  control. 

(j)  Term! tes  cause  annual  losses  of  many  millions  of  dollars  and  are 
attracting  unusual  attention  becau.se  of  the  increased  expansion  of  building 
operations  adjacent  to  the  larger  communities.  Many  ma.terials  are  being  used 
by  various  agencies  for  killing  termites  and  various  new  methods  are  being  ad¬ 
vocated  by  certain  commercial  agencies.  To  determine  the  value  of  these  and 
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develop  possible  new  methods  for  control,  additional  emphasis  has  hcen  placed 
on  investigations  on  termites.  This  work  is  "being  carried  on  in  New  Orleans, 
La.,  Asheville,  N.  C.,  Beltsville,  Md. ,  and  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

(k)  Parasites  and  other  natural  enemies  of  forest  insects  contribute 
materially  to  the  control  of  injurious  species.  Many  different  kinds  of  para¬ 
sitic  and  predaceous  insects  have  been  introduced  to  aid  in  combating  insects 
attacking  forest  trees,  particularly  the  ©^psy  moth,  brown-tail  moth,  satin 
moth,  European  spruce  sawfly,  and  the  European  pine  shoot  moth.  Studies  to 
determine  the  vadue  of  these  na,tural  enemies  in  combating  these  introduced  in¬ 
sects  are  being  carried  on  at  the  laboratory  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  This 
lahoratory  is  also  engaged  in  recolonizing  various  introduced  and  native  para¬ 
sites  and  predators  which  offer  promise  as  aids  in  controlling  injurious 
species. 


(l)  Bxplora.tions  to  locate  parasites  of  introduced  insects  that  attack 
forest  and  sha,de  trees  are  being  carried  on  in  Europe.  Special  attention  is 
directed  to  investigations  on  parasites  of  the  European  spruce  sawfly, 

(m)  Land  managing  agencies,  such  as  the  Forest  Service,  National  Fa.rk 
Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  as  well  as  the  priva.te  timber  owners, 
look  to  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  for  advice  on  methods  of 
controlling  insect  pests  in  forests  and  for  planning  the  necessary  control 
i7ork.  To  give  such  advice,  it  is  necessary  to  conduct  surveys  to  determine  the 
status  of  insect  pests  in  the  forests,  locate  areas  of  infestation  and  secure 
other  information  needed  in  planning  control  campaigns.  The  forests  of  the 
United  States  are  extensive.  To  make  it  possible  to  secure  information  as  to 
the  status  of  insects  from  as  much  of  the  area  as  all  available  facilities 
will  permit,  forest  rangers  and  other  engaged  in  similar  tasks  ane  informed  on 
va.rious  important  pests  and  aid  in  assembling  information  regarding  the  status 
of  these  pests  in  forest  areas  vihere  they  are  located.  Reports  received  from 
these  sources  are  preliminary  in  character  and  before  recommendations  for  con¬ 
trol  can  be  made  it  is  necessary  to  make  intensive  surveys  which  can  be  used 

as  a  basis  of  plans  for  control  operations.  The  surveys  a,s  carried  on  in  the 
various  regions  are  directed  from  the  field  laboratories  where  close  contact 
and  cooperation  is  maintained  with  the  Forest  Service,  National  Park  Service, 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  various  private  timber  owners. 

(n)  The  Dutch  elm  disease  is  transmitted  from  tree  to  tree  by  certain 
bark  beetles.  Studies  are  under  way  to  gain  more  information  regarding  those 
insects  known  to  transmit  the  disease  and  to  determine  whether  others  may  also 
serve  as  carriers.  In  carrying  out  the  eradication  work,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  definite  information  regarding  the  habits  of  the  various  insect  vectors 
in  order  that  these  may  be  controlled  and  thus  a.id  in  reducing  the  spread  of 
the  disease.  An  important  feature  of  the  work  is  to  obtain  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  flight  range  of  the  va^rious  insect  carriers  of  the  disease,  to  deter¬ 
mine  their  distribution  and  the  effectiveness  of  various  methods  of  reducing 
their  numbers. 
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(p)  Many  inqiiiries  are  directed  to  the  Tashington  and  field  offices 
regarding  methods  of  controlling  insects  attacking  forest  and  shade  trees. 

Tb.e  preparation  of  replies  to  these  various  inquiries  is  a  part  of  the  duties 
of  all  of  the  field  laboratories  and  an  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  office  requiring  the  time  of  employees  stationed  here. 

(k)  BLISTER  RUST  COUTROL 


Appropriation  Act,  1940 . $300,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1941 .  403, 570 

Increase .  103,570 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Pro jec  ts 

19.39 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Increases 

1.  White-pine  blister  rust 
control  operations: 

(a)  Eastern  control  program. 

$140,040 

$140,800 

$200,290 

+  59,490  (1) 

(b)  Western  control  program. 

147,926 

149,200 

189,710 

+  40,510  (2) 

2.  Enforcement  of  quarantine 

on  white-pine  blister  rust.... 

9,269 

10,000 

10,000 

— 

Additional  for  ahnini strati ve 

promotions . 

— 

— 

3,  570 

+  3,570  (3) 

Unobligated  balance . 

2,765 

— 

— 

— 

Total  appropriation . 

300 , 000 

300,000 

403,570 

+  103,  570 

INCREASES 


The  increase  of  $103,570  in  this  item  for  1941  consists  of: 

(l)  An  increase  of  $59,490  for  the  Eastern  control  program  on  white 
pine  blister  rus t . 

This  increase  is  proposed  in  order  to  revitalize  and  renew  the  coopera¬ 
tive  features  of  vdiite  pine  blister  rust  control  in  the  Northeastern  States, 
the  Central  and  Lahe  States,  and  the  Southern  Appalachian  region.  Under  the 
plan  of  financing  the  Eastern  control  program  from  emergency-fund  allotments 
in  recent  years,  the  former  educational  and  survey  features  of  the  program  in 
the  East,  which  are  essential  for  the  continued  maintenance  of  the  cooperative 
control  program  in  the  Eastern  white  pine  forests,  have  been  largelj^  discon¬ 
tinued.  With  the  anticipated  reductions  in  the  need  for  emergency  relief  of 
unemployment,  it  will  become  more  necessary  for  the  individual  States,  local 
communities,  and  private  ovmers  to  assume  a  greater  share,  and  eventually 
perhaps  all,  of  the  labor  expense  of  maintaining  the  control  of  blister  rust. 
7/hite  pine  reproduction  throughout  much  of  this  area  is  coming  in  on  abandoned 
fields  and  similar  situations,  and  the  acreage  of  white  pine  is  materially  in¬ 
creasing  through  natural  means  in  the  Northeastern  and  Southern  Appalachian 
States  and  through  extensive  reforestation  programs  in  the  Lake  States;  and 
the  maintenance  of  blister  rust  control  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
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these  future  forests.  The  blister  rust  control  work  was  further  complicated 
in  the  fall  of  1938  'by  the  hurricane  in  New  England,  which  resulted  in  the 
hlovz-down  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  maturing  white  pine  which  is 
being  salvaged.  The  blow-down  will  result  in  regrowth  of  young  white  pine 
and  Ribes  together  in  many  of  these  areas,  and  the  leadership  of  the  Bureau 
in  determining  v;hat  control  work  needs  to  be  done  and  for  checking  its 
efficiency  is  essential  to  the  re-establishment  of  v/hite  pine  of  these  areas. 
The  proposed  increase  will  provide  for  the  salary,  travel,  and  incidental 
expenses  of  some  22  employees  in  these  Eastern  regions  to  insure  the  success¬ 
ful  maintenance  of  blister  rust  control  in  the  over  20,000,000  acres  of 
pine  and  surrounding  control  zones  in  the  Eastern  United  States. 

( 2 )  An  increase  of  $40,510  for  the  Western  control  program  on  white 
pine  blister  rust. 

This  increase  is  recommended  for  the  purpose  of  helping  to  meet  a 
very  serious  emergency  existing  in  the  ^est  due  to  the  extensive  destruction 
of  young  unprotected  Western  white  pine  by  blister  rust  in  IdaJio,  Washington, 
and  Montana.,  and  the  danger  of  further  heavy  losses  on  over  800,000  acres  of 
additional  forest  stands  of  western  white  pine  not  yet  reached  in  the  pro¬ 
tective  program  in  those  States.  Blister  rust  is  also  becoming  established 
on  sugar  pine  in  unprotected  parts  of  the  control  area  in  Oregon  and  northern 
California  and  threatens  to  be  disastrous  to  the  future  production  of  that 
highly  valuable  and  verj^  susceptible  species  on  nearly  3,000,000  acres  of 
forest  land  in  those  States.  The  responsibilities  of  this  Bureau  for  the 
leadership  of  the  blister  rust  control  program  involve  the  necessary  pine, 
Ribes,  and  disease  surveys  in  the  Western  forested  areas,  including  the 
National  Eorests,  the  National  Parks,  and  other  publicly  owned  land,  for  the 
purpose  of  planning  operations  in  consultation  with  the  cooperating  agencies, 
the  development  and  application  of  improved  methods  of  eradicating  Ribes 
plants,  and  checking  to  maintain  and  assure  the  efficiency  of  field  work.  The 
proposed  allotment  v/ill  provide  for  the  salary,  travel,  and  incidental  ex¬ 
penses  of  a  considerable  number  of  seasonal  employees  in  the  West  whose  ser¬ 
vices  are  greatly  needed  for  the  supervision  of  the  Western  cooperative  con¬ 
trol  program  as  carried  out  with  the  various  public  and  private  agencies 
administering  Western  white  pine  and  sugar  pine  forests. 

(3)  $3,570  additional  estimated  for  administra.tive  promotions  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  which  is  being  uniformly  applied  in  the  Budget  Esti¬ 
mates  for  1941. 


WOPJC  UiJEER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General . — This  appropriation  provides  technical  direction  and  for 
leadership  campaigns  conducted  for  the  suppression  and  control  of  white  pine 
blister  rust  by  emergency  funds  allotted  to  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant 
Quarantine,  by  funds  available  to  the  Eorest  Service,  National  Park  Service, 
Soil  Conservation  Service  and  Indian  Service,  by  funds  provided  by  cooperating 
states,  counties,  and  towns,  and  with  labor  provided  by  individual  land  owners. 
These  activities  consist  of  the  development  and  improvement  of  control  prac¬ 
tices,  the  actual  field  eradication  of  Ribes  (currants  and  gooseberries),  which 
serve  as  carriers  of  the  disease,  and  the  application  of  measures  to  delay  the 
sprea,d  of  the  disease  into  uninfected  regions  including  the  enforcement  of  the 
Federal  quarantine  on  white  pine  blister  rust. 


This  work  is  conducted  under  two  main  projects  one  concerned  with^a 
control  prograJi^  and  the  other  with  the  enforcement  of  the  federal  quarantine 
on  white“‘pine  "blister  rust< 


1.  White  pine  blister  rust  control  operations . —The  work  under  this^ 
project  pro^fTITs' national  leadership  for  the  control  of  the  white  pine  blister 
rust  and  is  carried  on  in  cooperation  p/ith  the  appropriate ^  agencies .  -^oi  e 
purpose  of  convenience,  work  may  be  allocated  under  two  main  hea^dings  de¬ 
pending  on  the  region  in  which  it  is  carried  on: 


(a)  Sastern  control  program. --^Tiie  Department  is  cooperating  in  the 
control  of  Mister  rust  ti^ugh  formal  and  informal  arrangements  with  govern- 
mertal  agencies,  states,  counties,  tovmships,  individuals,  and  other  local 
agencies  in  the  control  of  white  pine  blister  rust  in  white  pine  growing  in 
the  States  of  Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  hew 
Hampshire,  North  Carolina,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Bhode  island,  ^ 
Vermont,  Msconsin,  Maryland,  Delaware,  Virginia,  Nest  \firginia,  Onio,  nimois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina.  In 
work  the  Bureau  provides  the  leadership,  technical  supervision,  and  coordina 
tion  of  the  control  activities,  a.nd  the  states  and  other  cooperating  agencies 
primarily  supply  foremen  and  laborers.  This  applies  to  work  on  National 
Porests,  National  Parks,  and  Indian  Reservations  as  well  as  on  state 
vate  lands.  The  work  includes  surveys  to  locate  pines  and  areas  wnere  hi  es 
are  growing;  supervision  of  control  work  done  by  cooperating  states,  counties 
and  towns,  or  with  emergency  funds  available  to  the  Bureau  or  other  agencies ^ 
for  white  pine  blister  rust  control;  and  checking  eradication  work  to  determine 
thoroughness  and  to  maintain  effective  standards  of  efficiency. 


The  Eastern  control  program  must  be  continued  (l)  to  assure  the  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  white  pine  forests  containing  standing  timber  with  a  stumpage 
value  of  over  $100,000,000;  (2)  to  preserve  regional  scenic  and  recreational 
white  nine  values  of  great  economic  importance;  (3)  to  protect  thousands  of 
acres  M  young  growth  which  will  form  the  next  timber  crop;  (4)  to _ maintain 
control  of  the  disease  on  initially  protected  pine  lands,  a^ggrego-tin^^  a  ou 
17,500,000  acres;  (5)  to  apply  control  measures  on  the  remaMing  unprotected 
pine  acrea-ge  in  the  infected  states;  and  (6)  a.s  far  as  possible  to  ^  ex  en 
protection  to  white  pines  in  disease-free  regions^before  they  are  inya^e  y 
the  natural  spread  of  the  disease.  This  is  a  national  problem,  requiring 
Eederal  leadership,  technical  supervision,  and  coordination  of  the  work  o 
cooperating  agencies. 


(b)  Western  control  program. — In  the  Western  area,  the  control  o 
white  pine  blister  rust  is  carried  on  in  the  States  of  Cal  Mo rnia,  Idaho, 
Montana,  Oregon,  Washington,  Wyoming,  and  Colorado.  In  this  area  the  De 
partment  assists  cooperating  state  and  local  agencies  m  the ^ application  o^ 
control  measures  on  state  and  privately-owned  lands  and  furnishes  leadersnip 
technical  assistance,  and  coordination  for  control  activities  carried_on  in 
these  areas  by  the  Forest  Service  in  protecting  valuable  white  pines  in 
National  Forests,  and  by  the  National  Park  Service  in  protecting  valua  le 
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areas  of  white  pines  in  National  Parks.  The  forested  lands  in  this  area  are 
of  mixed  ownership,  and  control  can  he  accomplished  only  hy  combining  and 
coordinating  efforts  of  all  owners  into  a  single  program.  The  work  includes 
surveys  to  locate  pines  and  areas  where  Ribes  grow;  development  and  applica¬ 
tion  of  methods  of  eradicating  Ribes  plants;  supervision  of  control  work 
done  in  National  Forests  and  Natic-nal  Parks,  and  on  private  lands  with  funds 
supplied  from  other  sources;  and  checking  to  maintain  effective  standards 
in  control  work. 

The  blister  rust  control  program  in  the  Western  United  States  must  be 
continued  (l)  to  assure  the  productivity  of  forest  lands  bearing  Western  white 
pine  and  sugar  pine  timber  v;ith  a  stumpage  value  of  over  $200,000,000,  and 
thus  to  maintain  industries  dependent  upon  these  species  of  pine,  industries 
which  provide  50%  of  the  business  of  the  Western  white  pine  region  and  which 
support  valuable  social,  economic,  and  business  interests  in  the  sugar  pine 
regions  of  Oregon  and  Californ'a;  (2)  to  protect  millions  of  acres  of  young 
growth  that  will  form  the  next  timber  crop;  (3)  to  prevent  forced  timber 
cutting  and  demoralization  of  the  Nation's  lumber  markets;  (4)  to  maintain 
control  of  the  disease  in  areas  already  protected;  (5)  to  apply  control 
measures  on  the  remaining  unprotectec  areas;  (6)  to  preserve  scenic  and 
recreational  white  pine  values  o:'  grrat  economic  importance;  and  (?)  as 
far  as  possible  to  extend  protection  to  white  pines  in  uninfected  regions 
before  they  are  invaded  by  the  natural  spread  of  the  rust. 

2.  Enforcement  of  quarantine  on  white  pine  blister  rust. — The  work 
under  this  activity  is  concerned  with  the  enforcement  of  the  Federal  quar¬ 
antine  on  account  of  white  pine  blister  rust.  For  the  most  part  this  work 
consists  of  preventing  the  interstate  shipment  of  rust-infected  pines  or 
currant  and  gooseberry  plants  li:.:ely  to  carry  the  disease  and  not  meeting 
the  requirements  of  the  Federal  quarantine.  Some  work  is  also  being  done 
along  the  line  of  inspecting  the  premises  and  environs  of  nurseries  in 
which  pines  susceptible  to  the  disease  are  grown. 

SUPPLEhSNTAL  FUNDS 


Estimated 

Obligated, 

obligations , 

1933 

1340 

Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Acts; 

i/lhite-pine  blister  rust  control . 

$1,779,406 

$1,255,709 
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(l)  THD-CK  CHOP  ^ID  GiLRDPK  INSECTS 


Approprie.tion  Act ,  1940 .  $381,580 

Budget  Estir.c^te  ,  1941 .  370 ,160 

Decrease .  11,420 


PROJECT  STATEi/iSllT 


1939 

1940 

(Estima.tei^ 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Increase  01 
decrease 

1.  Truck  crop  insect  investi¬ 
gations . 

2.  Berry  insect  investigations.. 

$188,  728 
11,138 

$170,413 

5,877 

$170,413 

5,877 

— 

3.  Sugar-beet  leaf hopper  in¬ 
vestigations . 

74,000 

73,390 

73 , 390 

4.  Tobacco  insect  iitvestigations 

63, 799 

88,900 

73 , 900 

-$15,000  (1) 

5.  Insects  affecting  greenhouses 
and  ornamental  plants . 

42,924 

43,000 

43,000 

6.  Constructing  and  equipping  a 
laboratory  for  investigations 
of  tobacco  insects  and  dis¬ 
eases  in  North  Carolina . 

79 , 000 

Additional  for  administrative 
promotions . 

3,580 

+  3,580  (2) 

Unobligated  badance . 

1,991 

_ ~ 

- - 

— - 

Tota.l  appro'oriation . 

461,580 

381 , 580 

370,160 

-  11,420 

INCREASE  OR  DECREASE 


The  net  decrease  of  $11,420  in  this  iten  for  1941  consists  of: 

( 1 )  A  decrease  of  $15,000  in  the  oroject  "Tohacco  Insect  Investigations' 
"by  curtailment  of  investigations  of  insects  r„ffecting  tohacco,  particularly  the 
tohacco  noth  in  groovers'  pack  houses. 

( 2)  $3,580  additional  is  estimated  for  adi-i ini stra five  promotions  in 
accordance  v/ith  the  plan  which  is  "being  uniformly  aoplied  in  the  Budget  Esti¬ 
mates  for  1941. 

V/ORK  Ul^ER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General : — This  suhappropriation  provides  for  research  to  develop  means  0: 
controlling  insects  injurious  to  truck  crops  and  garden  plants  including  vege- 
ta'bles,  flowers,  'bul’bous  flowering  plants ,  mushrooms,  and  plants  grown  under 
glass,  and  includes  such  related  crops  as  straw'berries ,  rasp'oerries ,  'olack- 
"berries,  sugar  "beets,  and  tobacco.  It  also  provides  for  investigations  on  the 
European  ear.vig,  pests  of  mushrooms,  and  soil  insects  such  as  wireworms  and  vmil 
grubs  attacking  vegetables.  These  activities  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Di- 
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vision  of  Truck  Crop  and  Garden  Insects  Investigations  which  has  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Washington.  Field  lahoratories  are  maintained  in  certain  of  the 
more  important  trucking  regions  and  in  localities  where  bulbs  and  other 
ornamental  plants  are  produced. 

These  activities  are  carried  on  under  several  projects,  vmich  are 
discussed  briefly  in  the  following  paragraphs: 

1.  Truck  Crop  Insect  Investigations. --The  activities  conducted  un¬ 
der  this  project  are  concerned  with  insects  affecting  truck  crops  such  as 
beans,  peas,  melons,  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  onions,  cabbages,  etc.  In¬ 
vestigations  are  now  being  conducted  on  a  wide  variety  of  insects  injurious 
to  truck  crops,  including  cabbage  caterpillars,  tomato  fruit  worm,  pepper 
weevil,  Puerto  Rican  mole  cricket,  the  .European  ear/ig,  pea  aphid,  pea  weevil, 
sweet-potato  weevil,  Mexican  bean  beetle,  various  wdreworms  and  white  grubs. 
Certain  phases  of  these  investigations  are  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Inlnstry  and  the  Burtau  of  Agricultural  Engineering.  The 
studies  are  carried  on  at  some  20  field  laboratories  located  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  For  the  most  part  th-  inve stigations  conducted  at  a  labora¬ 
tory  cover  a  variety  of  problems  and  the  laboratory  may  be  considered  as  re¬ 
gional  headquarters  for  work  on  veg0t.-..ble  crop  pests.  For  exam-pie,  the  pests 
of  cole  cro-ps  are  studied  at  four  different  stations. 

The  determination  of  satisfactory  metV-ods  for  the  control  of  insects 
affecting  vegetable  and  grurden  crops  necessitates  investigations  on  many  kinds 
of  insects  and  crops.  These  studies  are  important  to  many  large  industries, 
including  can/dng  and  marketing  agencies,  the  truck  farmers  and  to  home  gar¬ 
deners.  The  development  and  expa,nsi'‘n  of  the  vegetable  industry,  the  increased 
consumption  of  green  food  products,  and  the  derna^nd  tlrat  these  be  free  from  in¬ 
sect  damage  and  insecticidal  residues,  are  factors  which  have  contributed  to 
the  increasing  importance  of  this  work.  With  the  concentration  of  crops  in 
certain  areas,  old  pests  ha.ve  increr.sed  in  abundance  and  distribution.  Many 
remedies  which  have  been  developed  for  the  control  of  certain  pests  of  truck 
crops  required  the  use  of  insecticides  conta.ining  arsenic.  TiThere  heavy  in¬ 
festations  occur  the  pests  cannot  bo  satisfactorily  controlled  v/ithout  leav¬ 
ing  excessive  residues.  This  coupled  virith  the  frequently  careless  use  of  in¬ 
secticides  by  groT,;ers  emphasizes  the  need  of  devtl oping  methods  of  control 
v/hich  will  not  leave  ha,rr.iful  residues.  There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  in¬ 
formation  on  the  control  of  insect  pests  of  vegetables,  particularly  for  rem¬ 
edies  which  v/ill  not  lee.ve  ob jectionabls  residues. 

2.  Perry  Insect  Investigations. — The  work  under  this  project  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  study  of  insects  injurious  to  the  small  fruits  knov;n  as  ber¬ 
ries  and  including  strawberries,  ras-pberries,  ble.ckberries ,  etc.  work  is 
carried  on  at  a  field  laboratory  at  Pu^^allup,  ■.■/ashington  for  problems  in  the 
Pacific  northwest.  Specie.!  attention  is  being  given  to  development  of  meas¬ 
ures  to  control  the  raspberry  fruit  v/orm  and  the  red  berry  mite  of  blackberries. 
The  work  on  the  raspberry  fruitworrn  is  directed  to  the  application  of  insecti¬ 
cides  which  do  not  leave  objectionable  residues  and  at  the  same  time  reduce  the 
v/orm  infestation  to  the  point  thnt  none  v/ill  be  fo\7.nd  in  the  harvested  fruit. 

The  production  of  nonv/crny  fruit  is  of  par.amou.nt  importance  to  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry.  The  occurrence  of  large  nur.ibers  of  minute  insects  called  thrips  in 
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cans  of  raspberries  and  related  fruits  produced  in  the  Pacific  horthv’est  em¬ 
phasized  the  need  of  studies  to  determine  methods  of  controlling  this  pest 
which  is  a  menace  to  both  the  grower  and  canner. 

3.  Sugar  Beet  Insect  Investigations. — This  project  is  concerned  main¬ 
ly  \7ith  investigations  on  the  sugar  beet  leafhopper,  an  important  pest  of 
sugar  beets  and  vegetables  in  the  western  part  of  the  United  States.  Its 
periodic  attacks  have  resulted  in  almost  complete  failure  of  sugar  beets,  to¬ 
matoes,  beans,  and  sq,'aashes  in  certain  areas  and  cause  marked  reduction  in  the 
yields  every  year.  The  sugar  beet  leafhopper  transmits  the  destructive  di¬ 
sease  knOYm  as  curly  top.  One  insect  may  transmit  the  disease  to  a  number  of 
plants.  The  leafhoppers  invade  fields  in  large  numbers  in  the  migration  per¬ 
iods  and  direct  control  in  the  fields  has  not  been  found  practicable.  The 
work  on  this  insect  in  the  different  sections  varies  in  scope  and  is  divided 
into  two  v/ork  projects. 

In  the  Intermountain  Eegion  the  investigations  are  carried  on  from  lab¬ 
oratories  at  Tv/in  Palls,  Idaho;  Phoenix,  Arizona;  and  Logan,  Utah.  These 
studies  include  surveys  to  determine  the  abundance  of  the  beet  leafhopper  and 
the  availability  of  their  favorite  host  plants  in  their  natural  breeding  are¬ 
as,  experiments  to  determine  the  value  of  sprays  and  trap  crops,  field  surveys 
to  outline  the  main  breeding  areas,  analyses  of  factors  which  make  these  are- 
a.s  important  and  determination  of  hov/  they  v/ould  be  modified  by  natural  or 
artificial  causes.  This  \/ork  also  includes  a  study  of  insects  which  affect 
the  production  of  sugar  beet  seed. 

In  California  the  studies  c.re  concerned  v/ith  the  determination  of  the 
value  of  spraying  wild  host  plants  and  the  elimination  of  breeding  areas  as 
a  means  of  control,  and  the  relation  populations  of  the  leafhopper  have  to 
damage  to  tomatoes  and  other  truck  crops  and  the  production  of  beet  seed. 

This,  of  course,  involves  a  series  of  surveys  and  migration  studies. 

4.  Tobacco  Insect  Investi.gations.--The  work  under  this  project  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  study  of  insects  injurious  to  tobacco  both  in  the  field  and. 

in  storage.  It  Involves  studies  of  the  life  history,  habits  and  methods  of 
control  by  the  use  of  insecticides,  attractants,  baits,  fumigants,  cultural 
practices,  etc. 

The  work  on  insects  attacking  tobacco  in  the  field  is  now  carried  on 
in  four  of  the  main  areas  which  produce  various  types  of  tobacco.  The  work 
in  the  dark  fire  cured  area  is  located  at  Clarksville,  Tennessee;  thr  t  in  the 
flue  cured  area  at  Oxford,  North  Carolina,  suioplemented  by  studies  at  Plorence, 
South  Carolina;  tir-'t  on  insects  attacking  shade  grown  tobacco  at  Quincy,  Flor¬ 
ida;  and  tlmt  on  insects  attacking  tobacco  used  for  cigcor  wrappers  in  Connecticut 
at  b'indsor,  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Experiment  Station.  Sr.tisfactory  con¬ 
trols  that  will  not  leave  objectionable  residues  are  not  available  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  manjT-  of  the  important  pests,  such  as  the  hornworm  and  flea  beetle.  Al¬ 
though  tobacco  is  not  considered  as  a  food,  there  is  apparently  some  danger  to 
users  from  insecticidal  residues  that  me.y  occur  on  the  marketed  product.  Con¬ 
cerns  purchasing  tobacco  for  manufacturing  purposes  are  giving  attention  to  the 
amount  of  visible  residue  that  mpy  occur.  This  emphasizes  the  need  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  controls  which  will  elimin'^te  objectionable  residues.  In  the  dark 
fire  cured  area  test  o.re  under  way  to  determine  the  practicability  of  the  use  of 
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poison  bait  feeders  as  an  aid  in  the  control  of  the  iiornv/orm  moth,  and  -./ork  is 
also  being  done  vilth  several  types  of  tra,ps.  Experiments  to  determine  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  such  insecticides  as  derris  are  under  way,  a^  vrell  as  studies  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  possibility  of  using  pyrethrum  or  other  organic  compounds.  The  type  of 
bait  most  effective  for  the  control  of  the  sod  webworm  is  also  receiving  some 
attention.  The  most  important  pest  of  tobacco  used  for  cigar  wrappers  is  the 
tobacco  flea  beetle.  During  the  past  fe\7  seasons  particular  attention  has  been 
directed  to  the  use  of  derris  and  cube  dusts  as  a  control  for  this  pest  and  re¬ 
sults  indicate  that  these  materials  v;ill  be  satisfactory  for  the  control  of  this 
insect,  at  least  v/hen  the  value  of  the  tobacco  v;ill  justify  their  use.  Atten¬ 
tion  is  also  being  directed  to  the  methods  of  control  of  the  tobacco  thrips. 

Investig8.tions  on  insects  affecting  tobacco  in  storage  were  undertaken 
some  years  ago  in  response  to  the  demand  of  the  tobacco  trade  of  the  United 
States.  They  are  chiefly  concerned  with  the  development  of  methods  of  control¬ 
ling  the  tobacco  moth  and  the  tobacco  beetle  in  both  the  closed  and  open  type  of 
warehouses.  Some  very  useful  and  interesting  information  has  been  secured  and 
such  conclusions  as  to  control  measures  as  he.ve  been  developed  have  been  made 
available  to  the  trade.  Aside  from  the  protection  of  tobacco  produced  v/ithin 
the  United  States,  these  investigations  have  a  bearing  on  the  production  of  a 
product  sufficiently  free  from  insects  to  meet  the  requirements  of  countries  to 
which  American  tobacco  is  exported.  During  the  curing  season  of  1938  the  to¬ 
bacco  moth  v/as  found  for  the  first  time  in  injurious  numbers  in  growers'  pack 
houses.  Investigations  have  been  inaugurated  to  develop  methods  to  meet  this 
situation. 

The  infestation  in  closed  stora.ges  can  be  iiaterially  reduced  by  the  use 
of  traps  and  fumigants.  It  is  not  practical  to  apply  these  methods  in  the  open 
storages,  and  studies  are  being  made  to  determine  other  measures  of  control  such 
as  the  use  of  sprays  and  dusts.  The  pr-:' ct icability  of  using  low  temperatures  as 
a  means  of  control  is  also  being  studied. 

5.  Insects  affecting  greenhouse  and  ornamental  plants. — The  work  under 
this  project  deals  with  investigations  to  determine  methods  for  controlling  in¬ 
sects  attacking  flowering  garden  plants  such  as  na.rcissus,  tulip,  dahlia,  etc., 
and  household  and  ornaime-ntal  plants;  insects  injurious  to  flov/ers  and  all  kinds 
of  plants  grown  under  glass;  and  insects  injurious  to  mushrooms.  There  are  many 
pests  of  these  plants,  and  in  manj^  cases  the  control  which  nay  be  used  success¬ 
fully  on  one  kind  of  plant  cannot  be  used  on  other  kinds  of  plants.  In  deter¬ 
mining  controls  for  a  given  insect  pest  it  is  necessary  to  test  them  on  most  of 
the  kinds  of  plants  attacked  and  to  study  the  control  in  relation  to  the  culture 
of  the  plant.  Some  of  the  pests  ^'f  greenhouse  and  ornamental  plants  now  receiv¬ 
ing  special  attention  are:  (l)  the  cyclamen  and  broad  mites — insects  extremely 
difficult  to  control  which,  according  to  a  conservative  estimate,  cause  annual 
losses  to  greenhouse  interests  approxirncating  one  million  dollars;  (2)  insect 
vectors  of  important  mosaic  diseases  of  rose  and  narcissus — it  seems  likely  that 
certain  of  these  diseases  are  transmitted  by  insects  which  may  be  faurly  easily 
controlled;  (3)  the  iris  thrips,  a  widely  distributed  pest  especially  difficult 
to  control  where  the  tubers  are  left  in  permanent  locations;  (4)  the  greenhouse 
red  spider,  a  pest  which  attacks  a  wide  variety  of  plants  and  causes  losses 
throughout  the  country;  (s)  the  gladiolus  thrips — a  limiting  factor  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  production  of  this  favorite  garden  flower;  (6)  aphids  and  '.vhite  flies 
attacking  greenhouse  plants;  (?)  bulb  mites — there  are  a  number  of  mites  which 
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seriously  injure  narcissus  'bulbs  and  flowers  for  which  satisfactory  control 
measures  are  not  available,  and  additional  facts  are  needed  before  all  varieties 
of  bulbs  can  be  disinfected  to  elimina.te  rnites;  (S)  narcissus  bulb  flies —  ef¬ 
fective  methods  for  disinfecting  narcissus  bulbs  'nave  been  developed,  but  pres¬ 
ent  methods  of  controlling  the  pest  in  the  field  are  not  fully  effective. 


The  most  important  pest  problems  confronting  the  producers  of  mushrooms 
are  maggots  and  mites.  The  control  measures  now  available  to  the  commercial 
producer  are  not  fully  effective.  Conditions  that  must  be  maintained  in  the 
house  for  the  satisfactory  growth  of  mushrooms  rnahe  it  difficult  to  fumigate. 
I'viite  control  is  especially  difficult  because  the  fumigants  ordinarily  used  do 
not  penetrate  the  compost  and  reach  the  mite  without  injury  to  the  mushroom. 
Progress  has  been  made,  however,  in  the  use  of  nicotine  and  pyret'nrum  compounds 


as  drenches  for  the  mushroom  beds. 

Progress 

has  also  be 

en  made  in  t 

he  develop- 

mcnt  of  light  traps.  Further  work, 

howe ve  r , 

is  necvSsarj'’  to  make  these  results 

available  to  the  producer.  The  clic: 

mical  problems  are  be 

ing  studiedt 

in  coopera.- 

tion  with  the  Insecticide  Unit. 

(m)  CEP.EaL  Al'ID  i'OHAGE 

lESjiCTS 

Appropriation  Act ,  1940 

.  $383,700 

Budget  Estimate,  1941.. 

359.740 

Decrease . 

13,960 

PROJECT 

ST.A  TEiviiiilT] 

1939 

1940 

1941 

Increase  or 

Projects 

(Estimated) 

(Estimated) 

decrease 

1.  Cereal  and  forage  insect 

investigations . 

$252,014 

$273, 245 

$256,545 

-$16,700  (l) 

2.  European  corn  borer  in- 

vestigations . 

78,955 

78,968 

78,968 

— 

3.  Sugarcane  and  rice  insect 

investigations . 

31 , 200 

31 , 487 

31 , 487 

— 

Additional  for  administrative 

promotions . 

_ - 

— 

2,  740 

+  2,740  (2) 

Unobligated  balance . 

1.500 

_ — 

—  - 

— 

Total  appropriation . 

3  63 , 669 

383,700 

369.740 

-13.960 

Ix'CP— iASE  0_.  LejCPEASE 

The  decrease  of  $13,960  in  this  item  for  1941  consists  of: 

( 1 )  A  reduction  of  $16,700  for  cereal  and  forage  insect  investigations , 
involving  discontinuance  of  a  $2,000  allotment  at  Manhattan,  Kansas  for  "inves¬ 
tigations  of  insects  attacking  sunflowers";  discontinuance  of  a  $3,500  allotment 
at  'Urbana,  Illinois  for  "cutworm  investigations";  and  a  reduction  of  $11,100  in 
the  allotment  at  Salt  LaJ^ie  City,  'Utah  for  "alfalfa  v^eevil  investigations". 
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(2)  $2,740  additional  estimated  for  a^dministrative  promotions  in  accord¬ 

ance  with  the  plan  which  is  being  uniformly  applied  in  the  Budget  Estimates  for 


1941. 


hOBK  UilDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General ; — This  appropriation  provides  for  investigations  on  insects  af¬ 
fecting  cereal  and  forage  crops  including  sugar  cane  and  rice  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  effective  and  economical  methods  for  their  control.  Cereal  and  forage 
crops  are  the  basis  of  agriculture  over  a  large  part  of  the  United  States.  The 
insects  attacking  these  crops  annually  cause  immense  losses,  and  in  some  areas 
crops  may  be  completely  destroyed  by  these  pests.  The  investigations  conducted 
under  this  item  are  directed  by  the  Division  of  Cereal  and  Borage  Insect  Inves¬ 
tigations  from  headquarters  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The  studies  are  conducted  at 
field  laboratories  located  in  the  important  crop  areas.  The  investigations  are 
coordiiicc^ted  ’-?ith  those  done  by  other  agencies  of  the  Department  ' on  these  crops 
and  also  with  th.'.t  done  by  St^'te  agencies,  certain  problems  being  studied  co¬ 
operatively.  They  are  carried  on  under  several  different  projects,  which  are 
discussed  briefly  in  the  following  paragraphs: 

1.  Cereal  and  Por.age  Insect  Investigations. — This  project  provides  for 
investigations  to  develop  effective  and  economical  means  of  controlling  insects 
affecting  corn,  sorghums,  small  grains  (cvcept  rice),  and  forage  crops.  There 
are  hundreds  of  kinds  of  insects  which  attack  these  crops.  Some  of  these  are 
injurious  to  both  cereal  and  forage  crops,  others  restrict  their  activities  to 
single  crops.  Tht:-  ’?ork  now  under  way  is  separated  into  work  projects  referred 
to  belov/: 

The  Hessian  fly  is  the  most  important  single  insect  pest  of  wheat.  The 
amount  of  damage  done  ea.ch  year  varies  with  conditions.  Surveys  are  conducted 
in  cooperation  with  state  agencies  to  determine  the  status  of  the  pest  and  give 
timely  information  concerning  control  measures.  Investigations  are  being  con¬ 
ducted  in  cooperation  v/ith  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  in  certain  state  experi¬ 
ment  stations  to  determine  and  breed  improved  varieties  of  v/heat  that  are  re¬ 
sistant  to  attack  v/ith  excellent  chances  of  success.  An  effort  is  being  made 
to  introduce  certoin  parasites  that  occur  in  Europe  and  are  not  known  to  be  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  United  States,  and  to  redistribute  parasites  already  extab- 
lished  in  certo.in  areas  in  sections  where  they  do  not  nov/  occur  and  may  be  of 
benefit.  The  work  on  the  Hessian  fly  is  carried  on  at  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania; 

La  Fayette,  Indiana;  Manhattan,  Kansas;  and  Sacramento,  California. 

The  chinch  bug  is  one  of  the  important  pests  of  corn,  small  grains  and 
other  grass-like  plants  and  occurs  generally  throu^out  the  eastern  half  of 
the  country.  In  favorable  years  it  censes  severe  losses.  The  studies  on  chinch 
bugs  include  those  directed  to  determine  varieties  of  corn  and  sorghum  resistant 
to  attack.  These  are  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
and  certain  state  experiment  stations.  Those  concerned  primarily  with  the  in¬ 
sect  deal  with  the  development  of  more  effective  measures  to  prevent  the  migra¬ 
tion  of  the  immature  bugs  from  small  grains  to  corn,  the  development  of  methods 
of  determining  chinch  bug  abundance,  and  the  determination  of  the  effect  agro¬ 
nomic  practices  have  on  the  abunda:ace  of  the  bugs.  Work  is  headquartered  at 
stations  at  La  Fayette,  Indiana;  Mariaattan,  Kansas;  and  Lawton,  Oiclahoma. 
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The  corn  earv/orra  is  the  most  destmctive  generally  distributed  insect 
enemy  of  corn  in  the  United  States  and  occurs  throughout  the  country  wherever 
corn  is  groim.  ho  satisfactory  control  is  known  for  it  in  field  corn.  Studies 
so  far  indicate  that  indirect  methods  may  he  useful  in  reducing  the  losses  in 
field  corn  and  tha.t  cirtain  direct  methods  such  as  the  application  of  insecti¬ 
cides  may  he  effectively  used  for  its  control  in  s'.veet  corn.  Previous  ohserva.- 
tions  suggest  that  certain  chanacters  of  the  husk  may  offer  partial  immunity 
from  attack.  Studies  arc  being  made  on  varieties  and  strains  to  determine  erhe- 
ther  it  would  he  practical  to  carry  on  intensive  breeding  to  produce  relatively 
nonsusceptihle  varieties.  Because  of  the  importance  of  the  corn  earv/orm  emphasis 
is  being  placed  on  the  effort  to  develop,  effective  controls.  The  activities  of 
the  state  experiment  sta^tions  and  other  units  of  the  Bureau  which  study  it  when 
it  attc.cks  other  crops  are  now  coordinated  into  a  cooperative  program.  The  field 
v/ork  on  this  insect  as  a  pest  of  corn  is  directed  from  a  laboratory  at  Urbana, 
Illinois,  and  special  studies  are  carried  on  at  Arlington  Farm,  Virginia;  La 
Fp,yette,  Indiana;  and  ifew  Haven,  Connecticut. 

There  are  nan^’'  different  species  of  insects  v/hich  .attack  smaJl  grains  and 
grasses.  Among  those  v/hich  are  novi  being  studied  are  the  blank  stem  sav/fly,  the 
Furopean  wheat  sai/fly,  joint', /orms ,  stra’w  worm,  etc.  During  the  past  several 
yv^ars  the  Furopean'  wheat  sawfly  has  occurred  in  cutbrea.k  nur/ibers  over  consider¬ 
able  areas  in  O^io  and  Pennsylvania  and  coused  marked  losses  to  wheat.  An  ef¬ 
fort  is  being  made  to  colonize  an  introduced  parasite  which  materially  aids  in 
the  control  of  this  pest  in  Furope  and  is  being  esto.blished  in  parts  of  Caucada. 
The  work  is  conducted  from  many  laboratories.  Those  at  Co.rlisle,  Pennsylvania., 
and  Sacramento,  California,  have  during  the  past  yeo.r  directed  special  attention 
to  these  vo.ricus  pests. 

Sunflov/ers  are  a  potentially  import.o.nt  crop  in  portions  of  Illinois, 
Missouri,  and  hew’  Mexico,  a,nd  have  been  used  as  a  substitute  in  cases  of  corn 
failure,  particularly  in  areas  along  the  river  bottoms.  Sunflo'wer  seed  has  been 
made  practically  worthless  for  oil  production,  because  of  severe  insect  infesta¬ 
tions.  The  pressing  of  oil  from  sunflower  seed  has  prrictically  been  discontin¬ 
ued  in  the  Illinois  and  Missouri  are-as  because  of  the  heavy  losses  caused  by  in¬ 
sect  pests.  The  work  that  has  been  done  on  this  activity  was  directed  primarily 
tov/ards  the  deter'.'.ination  of  varietal  resistance  and  has  been  in  cooperation 
■with  the  Illinois  Agricul-^ural  Fxperiment  Station  with  field  studies  in  Illinois 
end  Missouri. 

There  are  many  different  kinds  of  insects  which  carry  diseases  of  cerecJ 
and  forage  crops.  At  present  particular  attention  is  being  directed  to  those 
insects  which  are  tanught  to  be  carriers  of  the  Stewart's  disease  of  corn.  It 
has  been  definitely  deterr:,ined  that  at  least  tv/o  species  of  flea  beetles  trans¬ 
mit  this  disease  and  that  certain  other  species  of  insects  carr^^  the  disease 
over  the  winter.  It  is  probable  tliat  these  insects  are  the  main  co.rriers  of  the 
disease  in  the  field.  This  v/ork  is  carried  on  at  the  laboratory  at  Arlington, 
Virginia. 

The  alfalfa  weevil  is  an  introduced  pest  which  occurs  in  a  mrrnber  of 
v/estern  States.  It  has  caused  material  losses  in  many  sections  and  because  of 
its  importance  lias  been  the  subject  of  state  quarantines  on  the  movement  of  al¬ 
falfa.  During  recent  drought  years  these  quarantines  have  been  of  special  im- 
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portance  "because  of  the  restrictions  oh  the  movement  of  hay.  Studies  on  the  al¬ 
falfa  weevil  are  concerned  with  surveys  to  determine  spread  and  occurrence, 
treatments  th,at  may  "be  given  to  hay  to  eliminate  the  weevil,  and  the  effect  in¬ 
direct  methods  of  control — -such  as  proper  timing  of  cuttings — have  on  weevil 
abundance  and  damage.  The  work  nov/  under  v/ay  on  the  alfalfa  weevil  is  head¬ 
quartered  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Another  foreign  weevil  closelj^  related  to 
the  alfalfa  weevil  and  also  attacking  legumes  was  discovered  in  1939  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Yuma,  Arizona.  Studies  to  determine  its  importance  and  the  possi'bil- 
ity  of  eradication  or  control  are  now  in  progress  there. 

The  alfalfa  aphid  causes  severe  losses  in  a  number  of  the  Iviqddlewestern 
and  V'estern  States  which  produce  alfalfa.  Its  abundance  is  somewhat  periodic, 
pa^rticularly  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Direct  control  by  insecticides  appears 
irnpra-cticable .  In  recent  years  certain  strains  of  alfalfa  have  been  discovered 
which  are  higiily  resistant  to  aphid  at'ack.  The  study  of  these  and  other  strains 
is  nov/  und-c-r  way  with  the  cooper^ition  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indoistry  and  state 
experiment  stations.  Certain  fungi  attack  the  alfalfa  aphid,  and  work  is  being 
done  to  determine  whether  it  is  possible  to  utilize  disea.ses  in  field  control. 

The  work  is  carried  on  at  Forest  G-rove ,  Oregon;  Mannattan,  Kansas;  and  Sacramen¬ 
to,  California. 

There  are  a  number  of  insects  vdiich attack  alfalfa  and  clover  seed  or  in¬ 
terfere  with  its  development.  Among  the  most  important  are  several  species  of 
sucking  bugs  and  the  alfalfa  seed  chalcid.  No  satisfactory  methods  of  control¬ 
ling  them  have  yet  been  esta.blished,  but  biological  and  ecological  studies  now 
in  progress  give  promise  of  leading  to  effective  control  methods  in  the  Western 
States  where  the  main  seed  prcd.ucing  .areas  are  located  by  cleanup  of  weeds  serv¬ 
ing  as  ali/crnate  hosts,  cl-an  cutting  of  alfalfa,  and  proper  timing  of  the  hay 
and  seed  crops.  Th.„'  possibilities  of  insecticid.al  control  are  also  being  invss- 
tiga,ted.  This  work  is  headquartered  at  Torape,  Arizona.,  and  Delta,  Utah. 

The  various  forage  crops  are  attacked  by  many  different  insects.  One  of 
the  pests  now  attracting  considerable  attention  is  tiie  vetch  bruchid,  an  intro¬ 
duced  insect  in  the  Central  Atlantic  States,  where  it  has  caused  high  losses  in 
seed  production,  in  some  counties  o.s  much  as  5C^  of  the  entire  crop,  and  dis¬ 
covered  lcO,st  year  in  the  vicinity  of  Portland,  Oregon.  This  insect  lives  in  and 
may  be  trransportcd  in  vetch  seed,  a.nd  certain  areas  where  vetch  is  produced  for 
seed  are  in  need  of  information  on  control  measures  and  ways  of  treating  seed  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  this  pest.  Other  important  insects  which  attack  forage 
crops  are  the  Western  spotted  cucumber  beetle,  an  important  pest  of  alfa.lfa  and 
clover  seedlings  in  the  Pacific  North\/est,  and  the  various  leafhoppers  which 
which  a.ttack  alfalfa  ofton  cause  hfa.vy  losses  in  the  yield  and  reduce  the  vital¬ 
ity  of  plants  so  tlr^.t  they  ane  injured  by  winter  killing.  Studies  on  miscellan¬ 
eous  insect  pests  of  forage  craps  are  directed  from  field  laboratories  at  Ar¬ 
lington,  "Virginia;  Forest  Grove,  Oregon;  and  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania. 

The  importance  of  grasshoppers  as  pests  of  practically  o.ll  kinds  of  cer¬ 
eal  and  forage  crops  has  long  been  recognized  and  has  again  been  demonstrated  by 
the  extensive  outbreaks  of  the  past  five  years  in  some  24  States.  There  are 
many  different  species  of  grasshoppers  that  may  occur  in  such  abundance  as  to  do 
excessive  damage.  Unen  all  the  various  kinds  are  abundant  during  the  same  season 
losses  may  be  very  great.  Various  species  of  grasshoppers  differ  in  their  hab¬ 
its,  particularly  as  to  associa.tions  favorable  for  egg-la.ying,  and  the  reaction 
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to  various  iDaits.  The  kinds  which  usually  are  present  in  cultivated  fields  s.re , 
in  the  main,  quite  different  from  the  species  which  are  so  destructive  range 
lands  of  the  plains  area.  Comp  a  restively  little  attention  is  "being  given  to 
these  species,  except  as  they  migrate  into  cultivated  areas.  Special  attention 
is  "being  given  to  determining  more  effective  and  economical  halts,  especially 
the  development  of  cheaper  ingredients  which  may  he  substituted  for  the  stand.ard 
hr'^ji  rmash  now  recommended.  Emph  .sis  is  also  placed  on  ecologies,!  factors  in¬ 
fluencing  the  abundance  of  the  gr-‘^,s shoppers  and  the  habits  of  the  various  eco¬ 
nomic  species  with  a  view  to  adapting  control  measures  to  the  prevention  of 
outbreaks.  These  activities  are  c,a,rried  on  at  the  following  stations:  Bozeman, 
Montana;  Eorest  Grove,  Oregon;  Tempe ,  Arizona,;  Sacraments,  California;  ^nd 
'Tichita,  Kan.sas. 

One  of  the  most  effective  ways  to  prevent  the  birilding  up  of  la.rge  out¬ 
breaks  of  grasshoppers  such  as  ha,ve  recently  occurred  is  to  locate  centers  of 
incipient  infestations  and  e-pply  control  before  the  infestation  builds  up  to 
outbreak  proportions.  To  secure  inf ormo,tion  of  this  nature  surveys  are  carried 
on  in  cooper  .t ion  with  various  st?te  agencies.  In  this  work  the  states  contri¬ 
bute  substantia,!  coopera,t  ion.  Its  value  iias  been  clearly  shown  in  the  past  5 
years.  The  information  secured  from  the  cooxoerative  survey  is,  of  course,  avail¬ 
able  to  t'ho  responsible  state  agencies  and  serves  a,s  the  basis  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  cooperative  control  v/ork  the  following  season.  'i/ithout  it,  it  v/ould  be 
impossible  to  intelligently  direct  informational  work  about  the  outbrealcs  or 
distribute  bait  nateriaJ.s  made  available  from  various  sources.  The  continuation 
of  this  survey  work  v/ill  develop  facts  which  should  serve  as  an  insurance  against 
further  outbreaics  3,nd  avoid  the  necessity  of  large  a.ppropri'itions  for  control. 
Vfhat  is  equally  import.ont,  however,  is  th-,t  this  survey  work  will  also  assemble 
data  on  occurrence  cud  distribution  in  relation  to  enviroxiinenta,!  factors,  in¬ 
formation  essential  in  the  development  of  control  measures,  improvements  in  sur¬ 
vey  ne'thods,  and  a  definite  policy  on  v.’ays  of  combating  these  import.^ut  pests. 

During  the  past  three  years,  the  Mormon  cricket  and  its  near  relative, 
the  Coulee  cricket,  have  occurred  in  unusual  abundance  in  certain  sections  in 
the  Intermountain  and  Great  Plains  States.  In  combating  these  outbreaks  the 
need  for  more  effective  cud  readily  applicable  methods  for  control  has  been  em- 
phauized,  as  well  as  information  as  to  the  causes  of  outbreaks  and  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  carrying  on  measures  to  prevent  their  occurrence.  The  work  nov/  under  way 
includes  studies  to  improve  direct  methods  of  control  and  observations  on  biol¬ 
ogy,  status,  and  distribution. 

IThite  grubs,  the  immature  stage  of  J-one  beetles,  are  importaut  pests  of 
sod  lands  aud  cereal  crops.  Serious  daraa.ge  has  occurred  over  considerable  areas 
in  the  North  Central  States  region  in  the  past  few  years,  and  there  have  been 
heavy  losses  in  many  isolated  sections  throughout  the  "United  Sta,tes.  The  dam.age 
is  done  by  the  ginib  and  also  by  the  adult  beetles.  There  are  many  native  spe¬ 
cies  of  white  grubs.  The  life  history  of  various  forms  differs — some  species 
compl-te  their  life  cycle  in  one  year,  while  others  may  extend  it  for  two,  three, 
or  four  years.  Methods  now  available  for  the  control  of  v/hite  grubs  are  unsat¬ 
isfactory.  In  an  effort  to  develop  more  effective  control,  studies  are  being 
conducted  on  distribution,  habits,  food  preferences,  effect  of  different  crop 
rotations  on  abundance,  and  insecticidal  control,  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
Experiment  Stations  at  Lafayette,  Indiana  and  Madison,  Wisconsin. 
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Oatworms,  the  larvae  of  various  species  of  moths,  annually  cause  materi¬ 
al  losses  to  cereal  and  fora,ge  crops.  At  present  studies  on  cutworms  are  being 
carried  on  oy  the  laboratory  at  Manhattan,  Kansas,  to  determine  the  habits  and 
distribution  of  different  species  affecting  cultivated  cro'ps  end  pastures,  study 
their  pe.rasites  and  diseases,  and  develop  improvements  in  poison  baits.  Obser¬ 
vations  are  made  at  various  other  places  throughout  the  country  to  determine  the 
flight  period  of  various  moths  of  species  known  to  be  of  economic  importance. 

iuany  of  the  common  pests  of  cereal  and  forage  crops  are  attacked  by  fun^ 
gous  diseases.  Comparatively  little  is  known  regarding  these  diseases  or  con¬ 
ditions  under  wliioh  they  may  become  abxindant.  Investigations  are  conducted  in 
the  laboratory  at  I’orest  Grove,  Oregon,  and  at  Arlington,  Virginia,  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  possibility  of  using  diseases  as  an  aid  in  control. 

It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  5^  of  thu  cereals  are  destroyed  or 
damaged  by  vericus  insect  pests  during  the  process  of  milling  and  while  the 
grain  or  products  are  held  awo.iting  milling  or  ship^jing.  These  losses  approx¬ 
imate  $300,000,000  annually  and  are  caused  by  only  a  comparatively  few  species 
which  occur  throughout  the  vrorld.  Investigations  on  insects  attacking  gra.in 
during  storage  and  milling  are  headquartered  o.t  Manhattan,  Kansas.  The  studies 
are  ca.rried  on  in  the  main  milling  centers  in  the  vicinity  of  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  and  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  and  are  directed  to  securing  accurate  in¬ 
formation  rega.rding  more  effective  control  methods.  One  of  the  standard  ways 
of  control  is  to  fumigo.te  ^nd  special  attention  is  given  to  determining  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  various  dosages  of  fumigonts  used,  to  devising  more  effective  methods 
of  applying  fui.iigents,  and  to  determining  the  pr.actic.o,bility  of  using  vacuum  as 
an  aid  in  eliminating  infestetior  on  mill  products.  These  involve  the  deter- 
mino.tion  of  the  temperature  conditions  under  which  fumigation  can  be  effectively 
conducted  in  various  types  of  mills  and  storages  as  veil  as  the  effect  of  wind 
and  other  clir.vetic  factors  on  vo.rious  fur.iigants  -ind  dosages. 

ii.any  of  the  insect  pests  of  cereal  and  forage  crops  were  accidentally 
introduced  into  the  United  States  during  colonizations.  Their  ne.tural  enemies 
in  many  cases  ’’'ere  left  behind.  Effort  is  being  made  to  import  these.  At 
present  special  attention  is  being  given  to  the  importation  of  parasites  of  the 
hessian  fly,  the  European  v/heat  savuly,  and  the  vetch  bruchid. 

The  white-fringed  beetle,  a  recently  introduced  pest  knovin  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  limited  areas  in  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  attacks 
a  v.'ide  variety  of  plants  and  is  especially  destructive  to  cotton,  corn,  legumes, 
and  vegetable  crops.  Intensive  studj/  of  its  biology  and  habits  is  essential  to 
the  ero.dication,  suppression,  c?nd  control  measures  nov/  being  conducted  with 
funds  provided  under  the  goner, '1  authoriza.tion  for  the  control  of  incipient  and 
emergency  outbreaks  of  insect  posts.  These  funds  ,are  not  available  for  re¬ 
search.  To  meet  the  ir.iraediatc  needs  for  much  needed  ba,sic  information  small 
amounts  '-ere  allocated  from  oppropria^tions  for  roseanch  pending  consideration 
of  request  for  funds  for  this  puiq^oso.  The  Act  p.roviding  appropriations  for 
tiiL-  current  fiscal  year  included  an  increase  ^f  $20,031  fer  investigation  of 
the  white-fringed  beetle.  The  investiga.t  if  ns  are  conducted  fr^m  laboratories 
at  Flora.la,  Alofoana.;  Gulfport,  Mississippi;  and  Kev/  Orleans,  Louisiana.  In  add¬ 
ition  to  the  axiount  provided  from  this  appropriation  the  States  of  Florida., 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana  contribute  approximately  an  equal  amount  for 
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investigations  on  this  pest. 


2.  iCuroTjean.  Corn  Borer  Investigations. — This  project  x)rovides  for  the 
entomological  pliases  of  investigations  on  the  European  corn  oorer.  Its  objec¬ 
tives  care  the  origina,tion  and  perfection  of  effective  and  economical  methods  to 
control  the  pest  and  surveys  to  secure  facts  as  to  its  status.  Special  atten¬ 
tion  is  no’;/  being  given  to  determine  methods  of  controlling  the  insect  by  the 
use  of  insecticides.  Vfork  on  v.arieties  of  corn  resistant  or  tolerant  to  the 
borer  is  conducted  largely  at  Toledo,  0|-^io,  and  the  occurrence  of  definite  re- 
sist;mce  in  field  corn  lias  been  determined.  A  lajrge  nwnber  of  strains  are  being 
studied  for  selection  of  those  suitable  for  use  in  breeding  commercially-dosir- 
cuble  resistant  va,rieties.  Field  studies  are  being  conducted  to  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  mcchnjiical  and  cultural  measures  of  control.  The  relation  be- 
tv/een  single  and  multiple  genera  tion  strains  cund  their  food  requirements  are 
also  being  studied.  The  colonization  and  introduction  of  parasites  is  directed 
lajrgely  to  the  est-eblislvient  of  these  natur.al  aids  in  arco.s  -i/herc  they  do  not 
now  occur,  especially  in  western  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Long  Island,  Hew 
Jersey,  and  the  ne^.-ly  infested  sections  of  harjdand  and  Virginia.  Survej’-s  to 
determine  general  distribution,  abundance,  and  status  are  continuing  and  form 
an  import'^nt  po,rt  of  the  v/ork  having  a  bearing  on  reseo-rch  and  control  activi¬ 
ties. 


3.  Suaiircane  and  rice  insects. — This  project  provides  for  investigations 
on  insects  att  eking  sugar  cane  and  rice.  Headquarters  and  maintained  at  Houma 
and  Crowley,  Louisiana,  and  Beauiaont,  Texas.  Special  attention  is  now  being 
given  to  the  following  activities. 

The  sugar  cane  moth  borer  annually  causes  very  exessive  losses  to  cane  ir 
the  United  States,  reducing  the  yield  by  boring  in  cane  to  be  harvested  and  in¬ 
juring  the  stand  by  attacking  seed  cane.  Studies  are  now  under  way  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  susceptibility  of  different  varieties  of  cane  to  moth  infestation  and 
to  dv^^termine  characters  responsible  for  resist^nce  and  attractiveness.  Indica¬ 
tions  are  that  cortoun  varieties  with  a  hard  rind  are  loss  attractive  and  less 
susceptible  to  attack.  Inform.ation  regonding  these  varietal  differences  may 
offer  a  measure  of  protection  from  the  cane  borer.  Studies  on  this  insect  also 
include  the  possibility  of  utilizing  insecticides,  cane  trash  disposal,  and 
parasites  as  means  of  control. 

Certair.  insects  transmit  vrarious  diseases  of  cane,  particularly  the  mo¬ 
saic  disease,  which  is  an  imjportant  limiting  factor  in  the  production  of  cane  ir. 
Louisiana.  The  recent  discovorj’"  of  two  other  species  of  aphids  which  carry  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  mosaic  diseases  mPvy  offer  an  explo.no.tion  of  the  variation  in  the 
severity  of  these  diseases  on  different  plantations  and  locations.  The  deter¬ 
mination  of  further  information  about  these  and  other  vectors  and  their  rela¬ 
tion  to  corn  and  n-,tive  gr'ss  hosts,  particularly  those  attacked  by  mosaic  dis¬ 
eases,  and  the  effect  of  attending  ants  on  the  abundance  of  aphids  needs  furthe: 
study.  Studies  on  the  insect  vectors  of  tlnse  diseases  are  being  carried  on  in 
cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

Am'^ng  the  other  insects  attacking  sugar  cane  are  the  sugar-cane  beetle, 
v/hich  also  attacks  rice  and  often  causes  material  losses  to  both  crops,  the 
sug.ar-cano  mealybug,  wirev/orms,  and  the  lesser  cornstalk  borer.  Investigations 
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to  determine  methods  of  controlling  these  pests  hy  artificial  and  cultural  raea,ns 
are  under  via.y. 


A  condition  known  as  "pecky't  rice  causes  excessive  annual  losses. 

This  condition  is  caused  hy  the  feeding  the  rice  stink  hug  and  certain  attendant 
fungous  diseases  on  the  rice  in  the  field,  the  results  of  v/hich  are  evident  in 
harvested  and  stored  gra.in.  Investigations  to  determine  methods  of  controlling 
the  insect  responsible  for  this  damage  are  under  via.y  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  and  the  Louisiana  Experiment  Station.  Studies  are  also 
being  made  of  the  rice  stalk  borer  and  of  insects  which  attack  the  crop  in  the 
field  and  remain  v;ith  the  harvested  rice  to  do  further  damage  in  mills  and  ware¬ 
houses. 


Until  about  three  years  a.go  very  little  work  liad  been  done  on  the  control 
of  various  pests  seriously  injuring  rice  in  storage.  Experiments  begun  in  a 
limited  way  to  determine  the  effect  of  various  fumigants,  methods  of  applica¬ 
tion,  and  the  dosa.ge  required  to  control  some  of  the  commoner  pests  in  rice  mills 
and  in  warehouses  v/here  rough  and  cleaned  rice  are  stored  have  produced  promis¬ 
ing  results  and  are  being  continued. 
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(n)  EUROPSAiJ  COiRT  BORSF:  CONTROL 


A'O'oroToriati on  Act,  1940 .  $32,939 

Budget  Estimate,  1941 .  28 , 239 

Decrease .  4,700 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Sst  imated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

Inspection  and  certification 
of  products  regp-lated  hy 
quarantines  on  the  European 
corn  horer . 

$26,739 

$32,939 

$27,939 

300 

-$5,000(1) 

+  300(2) 

Additional  for  administrative 

proTTintinns . 

Unohlifcated  'balance . 

6 , 200 

— 

Total  appropriation.... 

32,939 

32,939 

■'  “■  . . .  ■ 

28,239 

-  4,700 

INCREASE  OR  DECREASE 


The  decrease  of  $4,700  in  this  item  for  1941  consists  of: 

(l)  A  reduction  of  $5,000,  made  possible  hy  a  decrease  in  the  ins-pection 
and  certification  of  -products  originating  in  infested  areas. 

(o)  $500  additional  estimated  for  administrative  promotions  in  accor¬ 

dance  ’-rith  the  plan  which  is  "being  uniformly  applied  in  the  Budget  Estimates 
for  1941. 


WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

This  item  provides  for  the  certification  of  products  originating  in  the 
infested  areas  to  meet  the  requirements  of  State  quarantines  on  account  of  the 
European  corn  horer.  To  secure  protection  from  the  artificial  spread  of  the 
Corn  horer,  following  the  removal  of  the  Federal  quarantine,  many  States  issued 
quarantines  prohibiting  or  regulating  the  entry  of  products  that  maj^  carry  the 
horer  from  the  infested  area.  Certain  products  may  he  safely  moved  after  ade¬ 
quate  inspection.  To  provide  for  this  inspection  and  certification  the  Bureau 
is  cooperating  with  variop.s  States  and  certifying  such  prodp.cts  going  to  States 
which  m.aintain  corn-horer  quarantines  hut  do  not  recognize  State  certification. 
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(o)  BAHBEERY  SRA.DICATION 


Appropriation  Act,  1940 .  $175,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1941 .  176,460 

Increase .  1,460 


PROJECT  STATEMT 


1 

Pro.ject  s 

1939 

1940 

(Est imated) 

1941 

(Est  imated) 

Increase 

1.  Eradication  of  the  barberry 

in  the  13  States  where  work 
was  be  Etui  in  1918 . 

2.  Eradication  of  the  barberry 

in  otheT*  States . 

$173,436 

20 , 850 

4,565 

$149,550 

20 , 800 

$149,550 

20 , 800 

— 

3.  Inspection  of  nurseries 
which  ship  barberries  inter¬ 
state  . 

4,650 

4,650 

1,460 

Additional  for  administrative 

promot  ion  s . 

Unobligated  balance . 

1,149 

fOl, 460(1) 

Total  appropriation. . . . 

200,000 

175,000 

176,460 

^1,460 

INCREASE 


( 1 )  $1,460  additional  is  estimated  in  this  item  for  administrative 

promotions  in  accordance  with  the  plan  which  is  "being  uniformly  applied  in 
the  Budget  Estimates  for  1941. 

NORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

This  appropriation  provides  for  cooperation  with  States,  individuals, 
and  other  agencies  in  the  eradication  of  the  common  "bar'berry,  the  intermediate 
h#st  of  "black  stem  rust  fungus.  The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  control  "black 
stem  ru.st  of  wheat,  oats,  "barley,  and  rye,  and  prevent  the  occurence  of  epi¬ 
demics  of  this  disease.  The  work  consists  of  locating  and  removing  "bushes  of 
those  species  or  varieties  of  "bar"berry  which  serve  as  intermediate  hosts  of  the 
fungus.  Eederal  funds  are  used  largely  for  the  supervision  and  coordination 
of  the  wor'y  of  state  and  local  agencies  which  suppl;^  labor  and  inspectors  and 
share  in  the  exoenses  of  scouting.  Barberries  may  resprout  from  portions  of 
roots  left  in  the  ground  or  be  produced  from  seeds  which  have  lain  dormant  on 
the  ground  for  some  time.  It  is,  therefore,  essential  that  the  areas  be  rein¬ 
spected  to  insure  that  the  plants  have  been  eliminated. 

The  v;ork  of  eradicating  rust-susceptible  barberries  was  begun  in  1918 
in  the  following  thirteen  states;  Colorado,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Io\''/a,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska,  North  Dalcota,  Ohio,  South  Dakota,  Wisconsin,  and 
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Wyoming.  Similar  work,  conducted  in  grain-producing  sections  of  Missouri, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia,  since  1935  has  resulted  in  a  very 
marked  improvement  in  the  yield  and  quality  of  oats,  wheat,  and  harley  in  local¬ 
ities  in  iifhich  initial  control  has  "been  accomplished.  These  programs,  ofprime 
importance  from  the  standpoint  of  protecting  local  subsistence  and  feed  crops, 
also  help  to  prevent  regional  epidemics  of  the  disease  from  developing  and 
Spreading  into  adjoining  states.  This  is  especiall^^  the  case  in  Missouri 
where  existing  barberry  bushes  are  a  menace  to  crons  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  and 
the  important  spring-wheat  gro^vung  states  of  Minnesota,  North  and  South  Dakota. 

A  Pederal  quarantine  prohibiting  and  regulating  the  movement  of  barberry 
plants  is  enforced,  and  a  small  part  of  this  appropriation  is  used  for  the 
inspection  of  nurseries  which  ship  barberry  plants  interstate.  Certain  varie¬ 
ties  of  berberry  are  immune  to  the  disease  and  under  appropriate  inspection 
and  certification  can  move  without  risk.  The  movement  of  rust-susceptible 
varieties  is  prohibited. 

Daring  the  last  five  years  the  work  of  destroying  barberry  plants  has 
been  materially  increased  bj/  special  allotments  of  emergency  funds  available 
for  relief.  This  work  has  put  the  program  ahead  a  number  of  years  with  cor¬ 
responding  benefits.  All  these  activities  have  been  and  are  being  directed 
with  the  trained  regularly-employed  personnel  and  without  them  could  not  be 
undertaken.  The  bulk  of  the  regular  appropriation  is  expended  for  this  super¬ 
vision,  although  a  small  portion  of  the  regular  fpjids  will  be  used  for  neces¬ 
sary  checkins  of  work  done,  the  coordination  of  work  with  local  agencies,  and 
directing  appropriate  educational  campaigns.  The  present  estimate  contemplates 
that  emergency  funds  will  continue  to  be  available. 

The  benefit  from  the  eradication  of  barberry  in  grain  areas  is  well 
recognized  and  farmers,  farm  organizations,  milling  and  railroad  interests, 
and  farm  machinery  groups  support  and  endorse  the  work.  State,  local,  and 
other  agencies  cooperate  and  support  it.  There  has  been  a  substantial  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  general  damage  from  stem  rust  since  the  beginning  of  the  campaign. 

SUPPLEWTAL  FUNDS 


Obligated, 

Estimated 

1939 

obligations,  1940 

Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Acts 

Barberrey  eradication . . 

$1,203,670 

$854,887 
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(p)  COTTOi-T  INSECTS 


Appropriation  Act,  1940*  * . * .  $144,544 

Budget  Estimate,  1941 . .  145 * 524 

Increase .  980 


PROJECT  statement 


Project  s 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Inc  rease 

1.  Cotton  boll  weevil  investi¬ 
gations . 

$56,186 

$49,404 

$49,404 

2.  Investigations  on  miscel- 

laneous  cotton  insects . 

55 , 850 

65,090 

65,090 

— 

3.  Thurberia  weevil  invest!- 

gat  ions . . . 

3,960 

— 

— 

— 

4.  Pink  bollworm  invest iga- 

t ions . 

27  838 

30,050 

30,050 

Additional  for  administrative 
promotions . 

+  $980  (1) 

Unobligated  balance . 

710 

— 

Total  appropriation,... 

144 , 544 

144 , 544 

145,524 

+  980 

INCREASE 

(l)  $980  additional  is  estimated  under  this  item  for  administrative 
uromotions  in  accordance  with  the  ulan  which  is  "being  uniformly  au'olied  in 
the  Budget  Estimates  for  1941. 


WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

C-eneral .  --Thi  s  appropriation  provides  for  investigations  on  insects  which 
attack  cotton  plants  and  crude  cotton  products  and  for  the  development  or  im¬ 
provement  of  methods  for  their  control.  Cotton  is  one  of  the  important  agri¬ 
cultural  crops  and  one  on  which  the  agriculture  of  the  South  depends.  The 
products  r)-i-oduced  from  cotton  form  an  inportant  part  of  industrial  occupations 
in  many  sections  of  the  United  States.  Cotton  is  attacked  by  many  different 
kinds  of  insects.  The  importance  of  the  various  species  varies  with  the  season 
and  the  locality.  One  •f  the  outstanding  pests  is  the  boll  weevil.  Investi¬ 
gations  ujider  this  appropriation  are  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  States  ; 
whenever  practicable,  but  comparatively  fev;  States  are  engaged  in  investigations 
on  insects  attacking  cotton.  Those  phases  of  the  studies  having  relation  to 
other  activities  of  the  Department  are  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the 
interested  bureaus.  The  work  is  directed  by  the  Division  of  Cotton  Insects, 
with  headquarters  in  Washington,  D.  C. ,  and  field  laboratories  are  maintained  in 
localities  favorable  for  the  investigations. 
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1.  Cotton  Tsoll  weevil  invest igatinnSA — This  project  -orovides  for  in¬ 
vestigations  on  the  holl  weevil,  the  most  important  cotton  nest  in  the  South, 
and  the  development  and  imnrovement  of  measures  for  its  control.  The  scope 
of  studies  under  way  covers  a  wide  field.  Some  of  the  more  imnortant  lines 
of  worV  under  way  are  explained  in  the  following  paragraphs! 

Cage  tests  are  being  made  to  determine  the  toxicit3A  of  new  insecticides 
developed  b^’’  other  units  of  the  Bureau.  Similar  tests  arc  made  for  new  combi¬ 
nations  of  insecticides  which  have  been  applied.  Comparisons  are  made  vrith 
the  standard,  calcium  arsenate,  and  the  effect  these  materials  or  combinations 
have  on  the  cotton  plant  determined.  These  cage  tests  are  used  as  the  basis 
for  field  tests. 

ITew  and  promising  insecticides  or  combinations  of  insecticides  are 
tested  in  the  field  in  comparison  with  the  measures  no’"  recommended.  The 
standard  insecticide,  calcium  arsenate,  is  not  satisfactory^  under  all  condi¬ 
tions,  and  field  tests  are  made  to  determine  the  possibility  of  modifying  ap¬ 
plications  or  adding  other  insecticides  to  each  application  to  improve  its 
effectiveness.  The  details  for  the  control  of  the  boll  weevil  differ  in  various 
parts  of  the  cotton  belt  and  accurate  information  is  not  available  for  certain 
sections  as  to  the  most  effective  time  to  appl’’’  the  standard  calcium  arsenate 
method  to  secure  effective  control.  The  field  studies  also  include  tests  to 
determine  whether  it  is  practicable  to  reduce  the  amount  of  calcium  arsenate 
in  the  earlier  applications  or  whether  it  is  practicable  to  eliminate  them 
and  use  molasses-calcium  arsenate  mixtures  or  substitute  sulphur  or  other 
non-arsenicals.  The  work  is  conducted  from  laboratories  in  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Florida,  and  Texas. 

In  certain  areas,  particularly  those  along  the  Atlantic  Coastal  Plain, 
calcium  arsenate  and  other  arsenicals  appear  to  have  a  deleterious  effect  on 
certain  t'^pes  of  soil.  Studies  are  under  way  to  determine  the  effect  insecti¬ 
cides  p.sed  for  control  of  the  boll  weevil  have  on  cotton,  forage  or  truck 
crops  that  may  later  be  planted  in  these  soils. 

Certain  native  parasites  are  kno^-m  to  attack  the  boll  weevil  and  stp.dies 
are  under  wav  in  cooperation  with  various  states  to  determine  the  seasonal  and 
geographical  distribution  and  abundance  of  these  parasites  and  to  ascertain  the 
relation  the-’  may  have  to  other  insects  and  environmental  factors.  In  certain 
sections  natural  enemies  are  more  effective  in  reducing  the  weevil  damage  than 
in  others.  The  reasons  for  these  variations  in  effectiveness  in  different 
localities  are  not  understood  and  studies  are  under  wa.’’  with  the  hope  of  de¬ 
termining  the  factors  which  affect  the  abundance  of  natural  enemies  and  if  it 
is  practical  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  native  parasites  through  cul¬ 
tural  practices  or  other  means. 

Studies  are  under  vray  to  determine  if  an"  of  the  specits,  varieties  or 
strains  of  cotton  show  resistance  or  tolerance  to  attack  by  the  boll  weevil, 
and  to  discover  characters  that  may  increase  the  resistance  to  attack  or  re¬ 
duce  the  damage  by  the  boll  weevil.  The  early  development  of  a  tough  carpel 
lining  and  a  thick  wall  in  cotton  bolls  are  desirable  characters  which  tend 
to  reduce  feeding  and  oviposition  by  the  weevil.  This  work  is  carried  on  in 
Cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industrv,  v/ith  main  headquarters  at 
Stoneville,  Miss, 
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The  holl  weevil  is  aTo-parentlv  largely  restricted  to  cotton,  but  it  will 
attack  certain  other  malvaceous  ulants.  Studies  are  under  way  to  determine  hovr 
important  these  plants  may  be  as  hosts. 

2.  Investigations  on  miscellaneous  cotton  insects. — This  uroject  uro- 
vides  for  investigations  on  the  distribution,  life  history,  and  habits  of  many 
insects  vfiich  attack  cotton  and  the  devels-oraent  of  control  measures  for  those 
which  are  uart icularly  injurious.  In  some  sections  various  native  insects  are 
more  imuortant  as  pests  of  cotton  than  is  the  boll  weevil,  and  in  all  uarts  of 
the  main  cotton  belt  their  control  has  to  be  considered  and  timed  in  connection 
with  that  ap'olied  for  other  pests.  Some  of  the  problems  no’A^  receiving  special 
attention  are; 

The  cotton  flea  hopper  and  closel3^  allied  insects  cause  the  cotton  plant 
to  shed  squares.  Thej'-  are  very  important  pests  and  often  cause  extensive  dama¬ 
ge  over  wide  areas.  In  the  coastal  plain  section  of  Texas  the  cotton  flea  hop¬ 
per  is  the  most  important  cotton  pest.  Investigations  to  determine  methods  of 
control  by  the  use  of  insecticides  and  b?/  cultural  practices  are  under  way. 
The-se  studies  arc  centered  at  Waco,  Texas. 

The  Cotton  bollworm  causes  considerable  damage  to  cotton  and  in  many 
parts  of  the  western  section  of  the  main  cotton  belt  is  considered  the  most 
destructive  cotton  insect  pest.  Studies  to  determine  the  relation  of  this 
pest  to  environmental  factors,  the  effectiveness  of  insecticides  or  repellents 
to  the  moth,  and  the  possible  value  of  natural  enemies  are  under  way.  Its 
Control  b”  insecticides  is  difficult,  because  they  must  be  applied  before  the 
worms  enter  the  bolls.  Much  of  this  work  is  carried  on  from  the  laboratorj^ 
at  'faco,  Texas,  and  is  done  in  cooperation  with  the  Texas  Agricultural  Tlxperi- 
ment  Station  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  determine  the  effect  of  conservation  measures  to  insect  abundance  and 
damage. 


Root  aphids  are  pests  of  considerable  importance  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Cotton  belt,  particularly  along  the  Atlantic  Coastal  Plain.  Studies  for 
Control  by  cultural  practices  and  insecticides  are  being  carried  on  at  Florence 
in  cooperation  v;ith  the  South  Carolina  Experiment  Station.  There  are  at  least 
three  species  involved  and  the  host  habits,  particularly  the  relation  to  cer¬ 
tain  vfeed.s  and  grasses,  have  an  important  bearing  on  control.  Control  is 
further  complicated  by  the  ants  that  distribute  and  protect  these  aphids. 

Preliminary  investigations  indicate  that  Eusarium  v/ilt  of  cotton  may  be 
disseminated  by  insects  which  occur  commonlv  in  cotton  fields.  Studies  to 
determine  the  part  insects  may  play  in  spreading  cotton  diseases  are  being 
carried  on  in  connection  with  other  investigations. 

At  least  six  defferent  species  of  true  bugs  are  serious  pests  of  cotton, 
in  regions  where  it  is  produced  under  irrigation.  These  pests  cause  shedding 
of  squares  and  young  bolls  and  stain  the  lint,  thus  materially  lowering  its 
quality.  Studies  to  determine  the  relation  of  these  bugs  to  their  native  host 
plants,  and  the  practicability  of  controlling  the  insects  by  the  use  of  insecti¬ 
cides  or  cultural  means  are  under  way.  Much  of  this  work  is  being  carried  on 
in  Arizona,  with  field  headquarters  at  Tucson.  Duo  to  a  curtailment  in  investi- 
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gations  on  the  Thurheria  weevil,  it  has  "been  possihle  to  'olace  increased  em- 
■ohasis  on  this  work  during  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Comparatively  little  is  knovni  about  the  various  soil-inhabiting  insects 
which  in.jn.re  cotton.  There  are  man^''  different  kinds,  some  of  which  cause  con¬ 
siderable  injur;'^  in  certain  localities.  A  study  is  under  way  to  determine  the 
suecies  involved  in  various  ti'TOes  of  soils  and  to  determine  methods  for  con¬ 
trol  in  sections  where  this  is  reauired. 

Some  of  the  native  nests  of  cotton,  such  as  the  red  spider,  cot  ton- 
stain  rr,  leaf  ncrf orator,  crickets,  and  flea  beetles  occur  in  outbreak  numbers 
■pcriodicallj''  and  cause  imnortant  losses  over  considerable  areas.  Effective 
means  of  controlling  many  of  these  are  not  knoTim.  Studios  to  determine  the 
life  history  and  habits  of  these  pests  and  how  they  can  be  controlled  are 
under  way  in  the  various  field  laboratories,  -oarticularl-^^  those  at  Tallulah, 

La.,  and  Elorence,  S.  C. 

3.  Thurberia  weevil  investigations. — This  nroject  provided  for  investi¬ 
gations  of  the  life  history,  habits,  and  development  of  control  measures  for 
the  Thurberia  weevil,  the  v;e stern  form  of  the  cotton  boll  weevil  which  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  limited  portions  of  the  cotton-growing  area  of  southeastern 
Arizona  and  parts  of  Mexico.  This  insect  is  a  dry-land  form  of  the  cotton  boll 
weevil  and  has  as  its  native  host  wild  Thurberia  cotton,  which  is  generallj’’ 
distributed  throughout  the  mountainou.e  regions  of  the  Southwest.  This  weevil 
has  adapted  itself  to  cotton  and  is  a  potential  enemy  to  cotton  production  in 
the  arid  regions.  Its  habits  differ  from  those  of  the  boll  weevil,  and  in 
limited  areas  around  Tucson  it  has  demonstrated  that  it  can  do  material  damage 
to  cultivated  cotton.  The  investigations  v/hich  have  been  conducted  on  the  in¬ 
sect  over  a  period  of  years  have  assembled  information  needed  under  its  present 
distribution,  and  effective  measures  for  control  have  been  developed.  The 
special  studies  vjcre  concluded  last  fiscal  year. 

4.  Pink  bollworm  investigations. — This  pro.ject  provides  for  investi¬ 
gations  on  the  pink  bollworm  to  develop  needed  facts  regarding  its  life  history 
and  habits  and  improve  and  develop  nevr  control  measures  which  may  be  used  in 
combating  the  insect  in  the  limited  sections  of  the  United  States  where  it 

has  become  established.  These  investigations  will  also  serve  as  an  insurance 
by  providing  additional  information  regarding  means  of  controlling  or  eradicat¬ 
ing  this  pest  should  it  become  established  in  new  areas.  The  work  is  carried 
on  in  Cooperation  with  the  Texas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  the 
Mexican  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Eureau's  laboratorv  being  located  at 
Presidio,  Texas.  The  following  paragraphs  briefly  discuss  some  of  the  problems 
being  stp.died; 

Breeding  and  colonization  of  introduced  parasites:  Three  species  of  para¬ 
sites  ha^.^e  been  introduced  from  Egypt,  two  from  Europe,  two  from  Japan,  and  two 
from  Hawaii.  These  are  being  bred  in  the  laborator:'''  at  Presidio  and  liberated 
in  Puerto  Rico  (through  the  Division  of  Foreign  Parasites)  and  the  heavilv  in¬ 
fected  sections  along  the  Mexican  border  in  both  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 
Incidental  studies  on  native  parasites  are  also  being  carried  on  as  part  of 
this  activitv. 
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The  use  of  insecticides;  This  work  is  hein^  studied  in  the  lehoratory 
and  in  the  field  to  determine  the  toxicity  of  various  materials  and  the  possi 
hility  of  aiDulying  them  under  field  conditions  to  reduce  or  control  this  nest 
Increased  emphasis  is  heing  placed  on  this  vork  durihg  the  current  year. 

Studies  on  control  hy  cultural  means  include  e'-oeriment s  to  determine 
the  effect  of  nlowing  and  irrigation  on  the  overwintering  larvae,  and  to 
dovelo'o  machinerv  which  can  he  used  in  cleaning  the  field  of  crop  remnants. 

Ohservations  on  the  life  history  and  hahits  arc  being  made  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  effect  of  various  conditions  on  survival  and  hibernation,  ^hesc 
studies  arc  b'ing  conducted  in  a  large  field  cage,  in  which  it  is  possible 
to  control  the  infestation. 
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(a)  FINK  BOLLV/ORM  AND  THJPJ’FPJ.A.  KKSVIL  CONTROL 
Appropriation  Act  1940: 

"Pink  Bollworm  Control" .  $906,800  (a) 

"Thurlcria  Kcevil  Control" .  2,808  (a) 


Total  availablej  1940 .  $909,609 

Budget  Estimates  1941 .  527 . 920 

Decrease .  281 , 688 


(a)  The  items  "Pink  hollworm  control"  and  "Thurheria  weevil  control", 
Carried  separately  in  the  1940  Appropriation  Act,  are  consolidated  in  the 
1941  estimates  under  the  title  "Pink  bollworm  and  Thurberia  weevil  control". 

PROJECT  STATEivSNT 


Project  s 

1959 

1940 

^Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimat  ed") 

Increases  or 

decreases 

1.  Pink  bollworm  control 

OToerat  ions : 

(a)  Supervision  of  treat¬ 
ment  and  movement  of  cot¬ 
ton  or  cotton  products  as 
required  b'^  Federal  quar¬ 
antine  on  pink  bollworm. . 

$148,583 

$169,500 

$!'■  5,578 

+  26,078(1) 

(b)  Inspection  within  regii- 
lated  area  to  determine 
status  of  pink  bollworm. . 

27,933 

30,000 

30,000 

(c)  Inspection  outside  rega- 
lated  area  to  determine 
possible  presence  of 
pink  bollv.prm . 

99,529 

115,000 

136,100 

+  21,100(2) 

(d)  Cleanup  operation  for 
control  and  eradication 
of  pink  bollworm . 

90,179 

53,785 

83,799 

+  30,014(3) 

(e)  Field  clean-up  for 
suppression  of  pink  boll¬ 
worm  in  Lower  Rio  Grande 
Valiev . . . 

460,000 

-450,000(4) 

(f)  Vehicular  inspection 
to  determine  compliance 
vut'i  quarantine  on  pink 
bollworm . 

12,467 

25 , 000 

25 , 000 

(g)  Eradication  of  wild 
Cotton  in  Florida  for 
protection  against  in¬ 
festation  of  pink  boll¬ 
worm . 

66,751 

53,515 

53,515 

(h)  Tho.rberia  weevil  con¬ 
trol . 

2,784 

2,808 

2,808 

Additional  for  administrative 
promotions . 

_ _ 

_ 

1 , 120 

+1,120(5) 

Unoblia'ated  balance. . 

1,382 

— 

— 

— 

Total  appropriation. . . 

449,608 

909,608 

527,920 

-3^1,698 

i 
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rsx:r2AS2s  oz  rccruASOs 

Tiie  net  reduction  of  $581,583  in  tliio  item  for  1941  consints  of  J 

( 1 )  An  increase  of  $36,078  for  supervision  of  treatment  oud  naovernent 

of  cotton  or  cotton  products  o.s  required  ov  jederr.l  quarantine  on  piii:  lolluormi 

The  addition  to  the  quarantined  area  of  haricopa  Count7,  Arizona.,  and 
the  counties  of  Brooks,  Jim  Bells,  Kleberg,  Ku-sces,  I)uve.l,  Jim  Hogg,  La  Salle, 
Liaverick,  Zapa.ta,  Behh,  Diinrnit,  Brio,  ZavaAa.,  Concho,  Irion,  Kitchell, 

Sterling,  Tom  Green,  and  part  of  Coke  in  Teuas  to  the  a.rea  regialated  under 
the  pinlc  hollworm  quaro.ntine  adds  sections  uhicli  produce  a  large  volume  of 
cotton  each  yea.r.  In  these  nev/  areas  are  located  appronimately  150  processing 
plo/nts  that  have  to  he  su.pervised.  'HiO  proposed  increa.se  is  necessang'  to 
finance  the  salaries  and  onpenses  of  inspectors  to  enforce  the  quarantine 
regr.lations  in  these  areas. 

(2)  An  increase  of  $21,100  for  inspoction  outside  the  rCrgu.la.ted  area 
to  determine  possible  prosonco  of  piiis  hollvrorra. 

The  jeurpose  of  this  increase  is  to  provide  for  intensive  inspection  in 
territov;.'  adjacent  to  the  nev/ly  infested  ro.reas  in  Arizona  and  Tenas  in  order 
to  loca.te  the  possible  presence  of  the  pink  boUvrorm  so  that  steps  may  be  talccn 
to  prevent  its  spread  from  those  a.reas  vdiere  infestation  be  found.  Vigil¬ 
ant  inspection  to  detect  nevrly  established  infestoAions  is  the  only  known  way 
of  ]oreventing  these  arGa,s  from  becoming  centers  of  infestation  which  would 
spread  over  much  wider  aro8.s.  The  proposed  incrca.so  i:/ould  cover  the  salaries 
and  operating  onponsos  of  some  20  seasonal  inspectors  and  laborers  under  their 
direction. 

( 5 )  An  incroa.se  of  $50,014  for  clean-up  operations  for  control  and 
eradication  of  pin!:  bollvforrn. 


This  increase  is  needed  in  order  to  intensify.'  the  v;ork  being  carried 
on  in  cooperation  vrith  the  State  of  Arizona  to  eradicate  the  infestation  in 
the  Salt  Biver  Valley.  A  heavy  infestation  wr.s  fop,nd  in  this  area  in  1929. 
This  T/as  eradicated  by  1951,  the  vrork  discontinued  and  the  qy.arantine  removed. 
A  new  light  infestation  was  discovered  in  1958,  and  an  effort  is  now  being 
made  looking  to  its  eradication.  Hie  State  is  actively  cooperating  in  this 
effort  and  has  provided  special  funds  for  this  purpose.  So  far  they  have 
contributed  about  half  of  the  amount  enpendod  and  it  is  erqpectod  thak  similar 
cooperation  viill  continue.  The  proposed  increr<.se  v/ould  be  ezipondcd  for 
seasonal  help,  su.pplios,  makerials  and  equipment,  and  travel. 

( 4 )  A  decrease  of  $460,000  dn.e  to  the  completion  of  the  field  clean-up 
for  suppression  of  pirk  bollworin  in  the  Lower  Bio  Grande  Valley. 

(5)  $1,120  additiona.l  is  estiraakedfor  administrative  promotions  in 
a.ccordaaice  with  the  plan  which  is  being  p.niformly  applied  in  the  Budget 
Estimates  for  1941. 
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CILAJCGS  ir  LAllKJAGI] 

Tl-e  Bud^'et  Estima,tes  for  1941  provide  for  tlie  consolidation  of  the  two 
items  "Pirlr  oollworm  control"  e.nd  "Tlrnrheria  vreovil  control"  under  the  nev; 
title  "Piiii  Dollvrorm  and  Thuroeria,  weevil  control";  and  the  lanfh:-ai;e  of  the 
paragraph  has  "been  rmended  to  accomplish  this  r-;^s’J-lt. 


uok:  ui®ep  this  apppopriatioi: 

Tliis  item  provides  for  activities  concerned  vdth  the  prevention  of 
artificial  spread  of  pink  oollworm  from  the  infested  area,  including  the 
enforcement  of  the  Federal  domestic  quarantine;  control  opera-tions  in  the 
area  aAong  the  Mexican  horder  contiguous  with  the  infested  area  in  Mexico; 
eradication  activities  in  isolated  points  where  infestation  is  detected; 
inspections  to  determine  presence  of  the  worn;  suiueps  and  control  operations 
in  Mexico  in  cooperation  with  the  Mexican  C-overn:nent  or  local  Mexican 
euthorities;  and  other  related  work  to  protect  the  cotton  culto-re  of  the 
United  States  from  this  post. 


The  pinl:  oollworm  is  the  most  destructive  pest  of  cotton  aud  is 
generallv  cstalolished  in  a,ll  important  cotton  cor.ntries,  except  the  United 
StaAcs.  In  the  United  States  it  occurs  in  limited  areas  in  Texas,  Uov:  Mexico 
and  Arizona  adjauent  to  infested  sections  in  Mexico  and  to  o,  limited  extent 
in  non-coirjiiercial  wild  cotton  growing  on  the  Ecus  and  part  of  the  mainland 
of  southern  Florida.  In  times  past  it  has  gained  limited  cstaUlishmcnts  in 
other  sections  of  the  United  States  from  v/hich  it  has  "been  eradicated.  Such 
isolated  areas  of  infestation  occp.rred  in  northern  Florida,  southern  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  Texas  and  Arizona.. 


It  is  not  Delieved  possible  that  the  insect  can  be  eradicated  from  the 
infested  areas  in  sections  adjacent  to  sop.rces  of  infestation  in  Mexico  bv 
action  tal:en  bv  our  coP-iitrv  alone.  The  occurrence  of  these  i.if estations  is 
a  continual  mena,ce  to  the  cotton  _gulture  of  the  United  States.  P'xblic  No. 

551,  76th  Congress  directed  the  Secretary*  of  Agcriculture  with  the  assista.nce 
of  the  SecretaiT''  of  State  to  discp.ss  this  situation  with  appropriate  officials 
of  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  prepo.ring  i^lans  lookii-ig  tov/ard  the  eradication 
and  control  of  this  insect  in  the  United  Sta.tos  and  Mexico.  The  report  on 
those  discu-ssions  is  not  vet  completed  but  will  be  made  as  required  bv  the 
la-W.  Those  estimates  for  1941  wore  prepared  entirolu  independent  of  ouch 
discussions.  The  work  now  p.nder  v;aF  is  directed  (l)  to  the  eradication  of 
the  infestation  southern  Florida.,  including  the  elimination  of  non¬ 
commercial  wild  (Cotton  to  remove  this  son.rce  of  possible  sprea.d;  (2)  the 
eradication  of  the  isolated  infestation  in  the  Santa  Cri3.z  a.nd  Salt  River 
Valievs  of  Arizona;  (o)  the  enforcement  of  regulatoiv’’  measures  to  prevent 
artificial  spread  from  known  infested  sections;  (4)  camping  on, in  cooperakion 
with  States  where  infestation  occurs  and  Mexico,  su.ppressive  measu.res  to 
reduce  the  population  in  3.reas  of  infestation  along  the  Mexican  border  to 
lessen  the  possibility  of  natural  spread;  and  (o)  scoutir.g  to  determine 
possible  infestation  in  now  o.rea.s  and  the  status  of  the  pest  in  knovni  infested 
a.reas.  These  are  of  a  continuin.g  nature  and  arc  of  interest  to  the  entire 
cotton  producing  area,  and  all  its  associated  interests. 
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The  various  lines  of  work  norr  carried  on  arc  discussed  in  tlic  follov- 
ing  parc.ora.plis. 

ilie  ciuarantine  requirements  in  various  parts  of  tlie  regulated  area 
differ  in  some  detauls,  depending  on  conditions  of  infestation.  In  al.l  area,s 
the  seed  is  sterilized  and  its  handling’  at  oil  mills,  etc.  ,  regulated.  In 
some  sections  nliere  the  infestation  is  heav;.*  the  lint  has  to  ho  fumigated  and 
compressed  before  it  can  he  shipped.  All  the  gins,  oil  mills,  compress  and 
fumigating  pla.nts  in  the  infested  area,  have  to  he  so.pervised  to  see  that  the^- 
comply  uith  necessarv  sanegu.ards.  All  cotton  products  vrhich  map  leave  the 
quarantine  areas  have  to  he  certified.  TliCso  opcra,tiono  Ctre  closolv  .associaked 
with  the  marketing  of  the  crop  and  the  work  mu.st  ho  hanidlcd  in  an  effective 
manner  to  give  required  protection,  a.nd  adoqua.to  provision  must  he  make  for  the 
ordorlp  handling  of  the  crop. 

There  is  need  for  ca.reful  a.nd  thorough  inspection  vutliin  the  regalated 
areas  to  determdne  conditions  of  infestation.  The  regu.lations  enforced  differ 
as  hetween  lifutlv  and  heavil”  infested  area.s,  and  the  determination  a.s  to 
this  degree  of  infestation  can  best  he  made  hp  gin  trasli  machines.  Their  use 
cannot  he  replaced  op  aix^  other  fo.rm.  of  inspection  with  equal  efficicnep  and 
economp.  The  cost  to  producers  of  compliance  v;itli  the  regu.lations  in  the 
sterilization  of  seed  a.nd  lint  is  dircctlg"  affect'd  hp  the  information  obtained 
from  the  usG  of  these  machines  viithin  the  regulated  area. 

The  operakion  of  the  quarantine  depends,  of  course,  upon  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  di stritution  of  the  pest.  The  fact  thak  the  pinli  hollv.form 
does  or  does  not  exist  in  this  countrp  outside  the  regulated  area  .must  he 
determined  for  obvious  reasons.  The  cheapest  and  most  efficient  vrap  to  do  this 
would  he  through  the  use  of  gin  trash  machines  throughout  the  cotton-grovring 
areas.  Since  this  cannot  ho  accomplished  under  the  appropriakion,  the  alter¬ 
native  is  to  provide  a.  substitute  for  gin  trash  inspection  through  the 
collection  of  bolls  from  all  areas  of  tho  main  cotton  holt,  Thoso  arc  kept 
in  preservatives  and  inspected  in  lakoratorics, 

Tho  dovolopmont  of  machines  capable  of  sogrogating  gin  trash,  leaving 
the  larvae  of  the  pird;  oollwonm  rea.dilp  exposed  to  view  in  an  -almost  negli¬ 
gible  quantitp  of  trash,  ha,s  brought  this  tppe  of  inspection  to  a  point  which 
justified  its  consideration  as  o,n  itera  altogether  separate  from  that  of 
Scouting,  although  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the  scouting  woii:,  laese  machines 
have  been  i.mproved  from  pear  to  pear  amid  are  now  mcpanted  on  tmeks,  which 
enahles  then  to  be  moved  readilp  from  one  location  to  another.  Since  it  is 
not  necessa.r;/  to  toa.r  down  and  set  up  the  equipment,  machines  me"  ho  moved  from 
gin  to  gin  or  localitp  to  localitp  under  their  ovm  power  a.G  circumstances  map 
require  and  the  efficiencp  of  the  work  is  greatly/  increased,  Tlic  use  of  those 
machines  at  gins  in  and  out  of  the  rcgulakod  area  furnishes  a  more  comprehensive 
knoY^lodgo  of  the  pirlc  bollwoiu  conditions  tliroug’hout  the  entire  cotton  belt. 
Inspection  with  the  aid  of  tho  gin  tr.ash  m.achine  furnishes  the  most  positive 
evidence  with  respect  to  tho  iircsencc  or  kosonce  of  the  pink  hollworm  in  a  given 
localitp.  It  is  this  inspection  on  which  grc.atoct  rclir.nce  is  placed  for  the 
finding  of  infestations  of  pink  hollvrarm  before  theg'  have  time  to  become 
thoroughly  osta.blishcd  and  sproa.d  over  considerable  a.rcas,  ‘rnese  surveys  are 
in  the  nature  of  insurance  and  to  give  the  protection  necessaig'  have  been 
augmented  by  the  use  of  additional  funds  provided  for  the  current  year. 
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Tlie  laborr.tory 


inspection  and  pin  trasli  inspection  are  su.pplenented  "by  a 
third  raethod  of  de term i ring  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  pinlo  ’bollv/omi.  This 
third  method  consists  of  field  inspection.  It  is  used  in  areas  outside  the 
regulated  area  v/here  some  reason  erists  for  OT-specting  possibility  of  infesta¬ 
tion  and  vhere  it  is  iiroortant  to  discover  this  infestation  at  the  earliest 


possible  moment,  and  vhere  the  ini’estation  must  be 
grov/ing  cotton. 


tro^ceci. 


to  definite  fields  oj 


Tlie  most  heavily  infested  section  in  the  regulate'!  area,  is  in  the  Sig 
Bend  area  of  Tenas.  Cotton  liea.vily  irhested  v/ith  tire  piiir  bollv/orm  in  Menico 
is  separated  only  by  a  little  more  tlsan  the  vddth  of  the  Bio  Grande  from  grow¬ 
ing  cotton  in  the  United  Stcates,  infestation  beiry:  heavpt  on  both  sides.  A 
general  program  of  suppression  card  control  is  maintained  in  this  o,rca  on  tho 
American  side  of  the  border.  This  includes  time  of  planting,  field  clean-up 
and  other  operations  to  reduce  the  infestation  and  tho  hazard  of  spread  because 
of  tho  occu.rrenco  of  largo  roambors  of  moths  a.nd  v/orms.  The  state  of  Texas,  a.s 
vrcll  as  county  authorities,  cotton  .-rovurs  and  others,  is  cooperating  in  this 
work.  The  Scomc  type  of  operations  is  co.rricd  out  on  tiro  Lloxicr.n  side  of  the 
lino  by  the  Llexicarr  govorni'ncnt ,  tho  officials  of  vhich  coopo rated  in  developing 
the  procedure  to  bo  f  ollowod. 


The  occurrence  of  the  light  i:ue stations  in  li;:ited  parts  of  Arizona 
presents  a  menace  to  cotton  culture  in  the  adjacent  sections  and  is  separated 
from  the  area,  contiguous  to  the  infested  sections  along  the  Mexican  border. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  eliminate  these  infestations.  This  reapaires  cleaning 
the  fields  Cater  harvest  and  cc.rrying  on  other  operations  in  addition  to  those 
conducted  in  otlrer  parts  of  the  regulated  area.  'Tire  state  of  Arizona  is 
actively  contribruting  in  the  v/ork  and  supplies  funds  and  means. 

IKBE STATION  Ih  THE  LOUEh  RIO  GHAHEE  7ALIEY 


The  infestation  in  the  Lovfer  Bio  Grande  Valley  of  Texas  and  rxljacont 
sections  of  Mexico  is  of  special  importance.  Spread  from  this  area  cannot 
be  prevented  by  tho  enforcement  of  quonantinc  mcasu.res  alone,  since  tiro  in¬ 
fested  section  is  a.  part  of  the  o.rc;i  of  continuous  cotton  production  and  the 
moth  may  move  long  distances  by  mtaral  moans.  Eicld  cloan-up  and  other 
measures  have  been  ca.rried  on  in  a.ddition  to  those  enforced  to  prevent  sprca.d 
by  artificial  means.  It  is  hoped  that  by  those  intensive  operations  it  may 
be  possible  to  eradicate  the  infectation  on  both  sides  of  the  river  vuthout 
resorting  to  the  more  drastic  procedure  of  a  non-cotton  zone.  Tlio  IvLxican 
officials  are  cooperating  in  the  vrork  card  the  seme  type  of  program  is  under 
Way  in  both  countries  through  this  section  of  infestation.  The  state  of 
Texas,  local  agencies  and  individuals  are  cooperating  in  tire  vrork  being  done 
in  that  sta.te.  To  intensify  the  clean-up  in  Texas  and  get  the  v/ork  done  shortly 
after  harvest  $460,000  was  appropriated  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  This  work 
has  been  completed,  TJith  the  cooperation  of  the  Temas  State  Depo-rtment  of 
Agricalture  the  fields  in  south  Texas  vrore  cleaned  as  promptly  as  possible 
after  harvest,  and  crop  residues  were  destroyed.  Partial  payment  on  a  per 
aero  basis  of  tho  cost  of  the  clcanin.g  vras  made  to  the  owner  or  tenant  of  each 
field  to  secure  earliest  possible  compliance  vdtlr  tho  clcan-n.p  progrem.  As  a 
result,  it  is  believed  all  standing  cotton  had  been  plowed  and  the  stalks  des¬ 
troyed  or  adequately  buried  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  allotted  time  for 
this  progrem. 
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On  the  L'ereicc-.n  side  a  ver"  fine  denree  of  cooperation  alonp  the 
scjne  lines  v/as  obtained.  Dae  to  a  nn.raber  of  conditions  the  v^ork  v;as  not  com¬ 
pleted  on  the  I.Ienican  side  on  October  1  as  v/as  the  case  on  tlie  Tenas  side. 
Hovrever,  there  \7as  e.  great  deal  of  activity  in  the  Lovrer  Rio  Grande  Valley  of 
lienico  as  of  October  1  and  the  v/ork  was  practically  concluded  within  a  fe\7 
daj'^s  therejuter.  On  both  sides  of  the  International  line,  hov/ever,  o.  condition 
enists  vz-hich  maJoes  this  program  po-rticu.larly  burdensome  on  the  farmers.  The 
vzann  weo.thcr  at  tha,t  season  of  the  year  and  the  fertile  soil  ccuses  any  portion 
of  a,ny  cotton  root  thod  is  left  buried  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground  to 
sprout  immediately  follov/ing  even  a  light  rain  so  that  more  than  one  vzorking 
of  a  given  field  was  required  over  largo  areas.  The  fo,rmors  choercully  coop¬ 
erated  in  this  effort,  hovzever,  and  on  the  date  of  October  1  there  were  very 
fevz  fields  in  vzhich  the  roclcaning  had  not  boon  accomplished  on  the  Texas 
side  o.nd  it  is  believed  there  vzere  no  fields  on  vzhich  there  vzas  any  standing 
cotton  at  su.ch  a  stage  of  development  as  to  afford  favorable  food  for  the 
pinlv  bollworm. 

hie  danger  of  spread  by  the  movement  of  seed  zmd  lint" by  truck  or 
simileir  means  from  the  heavily  infested  section  in  the  Tig  Bend  Section  of 
Texas  is  markedly  greater  than  from  the  lig’htly  infested  sections.  To  pre¬ 
vent  such  movement  road  stations  are  operated  in  cooperation  with  the  state 
on  the  imiDortant  roads  leaving  the  hervily  infested  section.  Supeivision  of 
movement  of  seed  and  other  cotton  products  by  trucks  is  also  a  necessary/  part 
of  opero.tions  in  the  Lovzer  Rio  Groude  VoG-ley  of  Texas. 

In  1351  a  very  heavy  infestation  vzas  found  in  vzild  cotton  growing  in 
parts  of  southern  Plorid,?o  and  work  was  begun  to  remove  t'lis  wild  cotton  vzhich 
is  of  no  commercial  value.  At  the  outset,  the  wild  cotton  most  accessible  to 
the  average  resident  or  tourist  Tza,s  removed  first,  gradually  vz  orking  bauk  to 
more  remote  locations.  It  is  believed  th'"t  most  of  the  vzild  cotton  has  been 
located.  Erqperience,  however,  has  shovzn  that  some  of  this  cotton  vzil],  sprout 
from  portions  of  the  roots  vzhich  vzere  not  removed,  and  it  also  comes  from  seed, 
remaining  in  the  soil.  Tliis  necessitates  going  over  the  ground  several  times. 
TTork  on  the  removal  and  destruction  of  vzild  cotton  can  be  done  only  during  the 
drier  ses-sons.  Certain  phases  of  the  vzork  of  removal  of  wild  cotton  can  be 
co,rried  on  a.s  a  part  of  the  xorogrem  for  relief  employment  and  by  the  use  of 
CCC  enrollees.  As  fan-  as  possible  f'ull  w.se  is  made  of  assistance  from  these 
source  s. 

Row  included  under  this  appropriation  item  is  the  vzork  formerly  done 
under  the  separate  item,  "Thurberia  Reevil  Control",  for  the  administration 
and  enforcement  of  the  Pederal  qua.rantine  on  a.ccount  of  the  Thurberia  TJoovil. 
This  quaraaitino  regulates  the  movement  of  cotton  aud  cotton  products  from  the 
two  counties  in  Arizona  wher.;;  this  pest  is  knovzn  to  occur.  The  vzork  involves 
supervising  acid  handling,  treatment,  and  movement  of  cotton,  cottonseed  and 
other  a-rticles  likely  to  carry  the  Thurberia  weevil  into  uninfosted  regions. 

The  Thurberia  weevil  is  a  native  variety  of  the  ilexican  boll  weevil  and  occurs 
in  limited  areas  in  the  State  of  Arizona  and  parts  of  I.Iexico.  Under  natural 
conditions  this  native  insect  lives  on  wild  Thurberia  cotton,  Tlith  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  cultivated  cotton  in  this  area  it  has  become  attracted  to  this  crop. 
The  vzeevil  he.s  demonstrated  capacity  to  breed  in  cultivated  cotton  and  because 
of  its  ability  to  live  under  a.rid  conditions  is  a  serious  menace  to  cotton 
grown  under  semi-a.rid  conditions. 
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Tlio  e:rper.ditv.reo  for  tlio  eiiiorceraent  of  the  c[ua,rantirxe  ar-^  of  a  con- 
tirraii\:;  ne.ture  and  are  the  rainirnu.n  required  to  meet  conditions.  Tlie  project 
for  renoval  of  Thuroeria  jplants  carried  on  in  the  infested  areco  \Tith  emergency 
funds  may  reduce  the  possioilitie s  of  infestation  in  commercial  cotton.  The 
nor]:  done  under  this  relief  project  v;ill  not,  hovrever,  permit  arc'  immediate 
modifications  in  the  quarantine  requirements  to  scfogmiard  the  spread  of  the 
Thu  r Id  e  r i  o,  v/  e  c  vi  1 . 

SlTPriShTiTTAL  TUldDS 


Projects 

Ocli^^atcd 

1939 

_Lj  s  ^  if  c,  0  0 1  i 

A'a.tions,  1940 

Smeraency  Relief  Afi'  -ropriation  Act 

of  1958  : 

Locating  and  destroying  Tlmocria 

Sncrgency  Relief  Appropriation  Act 

ml  1:1  u  1  . 

$80,075 

^ 

of  1959: 

TTilil  cntto:i  emPi  mi-.i  mi  . 

— 

$50,972 

59,667 

Locating  and  destroyirg;  Tiiuoeria 

plants  . 

-  _  _  - 

Tot  a.l ,  Su.pp  1  cnc  nt  al  Po.  nd  s 

30,075 

150,519 

(r)  ?i:z  TOLLhOP:;  COhTPOL 
(s)  THUPSSPIA  ThSvIL  COhTPCL 


Api-'i-opriations  r.nder  the 
Agricultural  Act  for  1940,  Imvo 


adoro  heads,  carried  a^s  soparcAo  items  in  the 
hocn  consolidated  in  the  1941  Tstimatos  under 


the  title  "?irA:  iDollv/orm  and  Thurherin,  vraevil  control".  The  appropriations 
for  1940  a.rc  : 


"Pinli;  oollworm  control"  .  $906,800 

"Thuroeria  v/cevil  control"  .  2,808 

"'909,508 


(t)  TJhITS-PPIlTSD  PPhTLP  COKTPOL 


Approprir'.tion  Act,  1940 
ho-dgot  Pstimatc,  194-],.. 
Inc  recuse . 


605, 600 

605,600 


PPOJTCT  stats:  PUT 


Projects 

1941 

(Sstimefeed) 

Increases 

TTnite-f rirxged  oeetle  control . 

$600,000 

:  +$600,000  (l) 

Additional  for  administrative  promotions... 

•  .  •  •  • 

5 , 600 

;  +  5,600  (2) 

TotaA  ap'propriation . 

605,600 

+  605 ,  600 
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L^c::ffiAs::s 


( 1 )  This  is  a  nev:  approp riatio n  item  in  the  'basic  aJnount  of  $600,000  for 
the  control  gind  preventioh  of  spread  of  nhite-f ringod  oeet] e_ .  The  vfh i t o - f r i n^'e d 
Deetle,  an  insect  imtive  to  South  America  and  not  previously  hnovni  to  occur  in 
tine  United  States,  wc.s  first  reiDorted  as  occurring;  in  the  United  Ste^tes  in  the 


fall  of  11 


oo. 


Preliminary  survey 


d  the  follovuny  spring  disclosed  its 


presence  in  limiteci  parts  of  northern  P].orida  and  AloUama,  uhere  it  t/o/s  causing 
material  losses  to  certain  importgmt  crops.  The  preliminary  i:if orrnoAion  showed 
that  it  attacks  a  wide  variety  of  crops  end  demonstrated  that  it  is  a  potential 
pest  of  major  importance  over  a  wide  rrcc,.  3o couse  of  the  potentio.l  importonice 
and  the  incipient  natw.ro  of  the  info stgi.tion,  ou  effort  to  conho.t  the  post  was 
oxtivoly  hogw-n  in  Jw.ly  1957,  the  work  ooing  conducted  in  cooporo.tion  v/ith  State 
raid  loco.l  o.gencios  and  su.pported  hy  fw.nds  o,llottod  frora  spccioU  approprio.tions 


'or  "Control  of  incipient  and  emergency  outhro; 


insect  pests  o.nd  plant  di- 


seo.sos".  Since  the  initio.l  discovery,  li  rltod  iirc esto.tions  of  this  insect  hove 
oocn  found  in  other  regions  of  Alohojua  oud  Plorido.  oud  also  in  I.Iississippi  o,nd 
Louisiana.  The  cccpcro.tivo  effort  to  sw.ppress  and  prevent  the  spread  of  this 
pest  has  contiimed  and  the  fw-iids  allotted  for  the  v/ork  from  the  specioU  appro¬ 
priations  hove  agg;regated  $98,9,940.  It  is  outicipated  thoA  o,n  o,dditione,l  o.llot- 
ment  will  he  made  to  corriv  on  the  work  during  the  lo.st  half  of  the  fiscoA  year 
1940. 


The  control  progrojn  proposes  to  continue  the  intensive  oj 


to 


eradicate  the  pest  in  af.l  ow.tl^urjg  areci,s  of  infestation;  to  drasticaAly  sw.ppress 
the  beetle  popw.lation  in  other  infested  areas  witli  w.ltiraate  cradicoAion  as  the 
definite  objective;  and  to  enforce  regalatory  meas’wres  to  prevent  spread  hy 
artificial  means.  The  pest  is  knov/n  to  ha  estahlished  in  relatively  localized 
areas  co.mprising  a.  total  of  appronimaAel:'  50,000  acres  in  the  fow.r  StaAes  above 
mentioned.  Uherever  control  and  sapprossive  mea.s’wres  have  been  conducted  there 
has  been  a  drastic  reduction  of  beetle  pooTulation.  Of  the  aicow.nt  requested, 
approximately  half  would  be  expended  for  the  personal  services  in  the  field  of 
quarantine  enforcement,  siipervision  of  control  and  eradication  'cork,  and  field 
labor.  The  remainder  of  the  a-ppropriaAion  is  roqw.irod  for  travel  expenses, 
aw.tomotive  oqw.ipnont,  cfiomicals,  rentals,  amid  mi scolla.neous  expenses. 

( 2 )  $5,600  additional  is  estimated  for  afjninist native  promotions  i n 

accordance  \7ith  the  plan  which  is  being  w.niformly  applied  in  the  Bi.xdgot  Lsti 
maAes  for  1941.  Tkiile 
indicated  above,  been  in  operaAion  lor 
been  in  service  since  its  inception. 


this  is  a  nexi  approgDriation  item,  v/ork  has,  a 

several  years,  and  many  employees  have 


TJOH:  UlUSH  THIS  APPHOPHIATIOi; 


Tliis  nexr  appropriation  item  is  proposed  to  provide  for  contiiming  work 
directed  towards  the  s-appression  and  eradication  of  the  white-fringed  beetle. 
Since  July  1957  the  H-ureaw.  has  been  cooperating  v/ith  StaAe  amid  local  a^gencies 
in  an  effort  to  eradicate,  sw.ppress,  and  prevent  the  spread  of  this  introduced 
pest,  which  ha.s  become  established  in  limited  areas  in  fow.r  States,  the  funds 
for  control  work  condw.cted  by  the  Bw.reau  being  s^applied  from  various  a.ppropria- 
tions  provided  under  the  general  authorization  for  the  control  of  incipient  and 
emergency  outbreaks  of  insect  pests  and  plant  disea.ses.  It  is  believed  that  the 
area  occw.pied  by  this  insect  is  now  ra,ther  definitely,  though  not  necessarily 
completely,  determined.  Pcdoral  and  State  quarawitines  have  been  prorxi.lgatcd  and 
are  being  enforced  to  prevent  the  spreaU.  of  the  insect  into  nov/  areas  by  natural 
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means.  Definite  progress  hr.s  oeen  ncxle  in  these  efforts.  To  oring  the  effort 
to  a  sriccessful  conclusion  the  operations  T;ill  hr.vo  to  he  contimed  for  a  :TU.m- 
her  of  yea,rs  and  conducted  continuously  throughout  each  fiscal  year.  TliGse 
activities,  therefore,  oocoitig  corriparahlo  r;ith  those  heiny  carried  on  o^’ainst 
certohn  other  plant  pests,  the  v/orlc  of  \7hich  is  provided  for  under  separate 
e.ppr  opr  faction  items  included  in  the  ropular  estimates.  It  is  helieved  the  v;ork 
for  the  control  of  this  neuly  discovered  pest  should  also  he  provided  for  under 
a  repu.la,r  o.ppropriation  item  rather  there  render  contimed  o.llotments  of  funds 
from  specic-1  appropriations  of  the  t^ppo  ahove  mentioned. 


(u)  3DD  aiLTUIS 


$Co,000 

C5,4G0 

4-60 


PHOJD GT  STATSI.DIIT 


Projects 

1959 

19  40 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

Bee  (rnlture  anid  ap)iaip’' 

management . 

Additional  for  administrative 

promotions . 

Unobi  igated  bad  ance . 

$82,500 

500 

$83,000 

$85,000 

460 

•t-  $460  (!' 

Total  ap'Troprialion . 

83,000 

85,000 

85, 450 

■(-  450 

Appropriation  Act,  1940 
Daclp;et  Sntimate,  1941.. 
Inc  re  a, sc . 


IlTCmASI 


(--)  $460  additionoA  is  estimated  under  this  item  for  a^dmini st native 
promotions  in  o-ccordance  v/ith  the  plan  v;hich  is  heinp  uniforrnlv  applied  in  the 
Budget  Estimates  for  1941. 

UOHi:  UiSEB  Tins  APEBOPBIATIOn 


This  item  provides  for  investigations  on  the  ha'oits  and  nanogement  of 
hees  to  malce  the  production  of  honey  and  vrezz  more  profitaole  and  to  facilita,te 
the  polliimtion  of  fru.its  and  vegetables  and  forage  crops  hy  the  use  of  honey¬ 
bees;  and  for  the  issuance  of  permits  and  inspections  of  adult  honeybees  im¬ 
ported  into  the  United  StaAos  under  the  Act  of  1922  governing  the  importation 
of  adult  honeybees.  This  is  the  only  specific  a.ppropri action  made  by  the  Eedoral 
Govornmont  which  provides  assistance  or  add  to  the  boeheeping’  interests  in  the 
United  Sta.tes,  the  aniraial  value  of  v^hich  may  be  conservatively  estimated  at 
$100,000,000.  Only  fop.rteen  Stales  ca-rip'  on  investigations  in  the  field  of 
bee  cu,ltp.ro  aud  these  activities  a.re  coordinated  with  those  done  under  this 
a.ppropriclion.  The  stales  look  to  the  Department  to  supply  them  the  necessary 
information  regarding  the  management  of  bees,  contr'^1  of  their  disea.sos,  a.nd 
satisfactory  and  effective  handling  of  them  in  the  pollination  of  planets  and 
prodP-ction  of  honey  aud  wan:. 


Hea.dojaarters  for  the  \7ork  cat-rried  on  under  this  item  are  maintained  at 
the  laborsloi^/  at  Beltsville,  Ild.  ,  where  general  investigalions  are  conducted 
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vrell  as  those  concemed  xritli  prohlems  r.hf ectiiip:  heo- ;eepirp;  in  the 


]o-stern 


Stp,t« 


dn  field  lodoroduries  nro  locrt 


.’oir 


■iyo.,  Bodon  Ron-pc,  Ln.  > 


and  Da-vis,  Calif.  ,  and  a  suola'ooratorp  o,t  h’adioon,  TJis.  ,  to  investigate  pi-ohlems 
peculian’  to  these  regions  and  also  shad"  the  effect  of  regional  conditions  on 
prohlems  occurring  throughout  the  United  Stodes.  investigedions  on  certain 
special  pruDlems  are  also  carried  on  in  co vperati..n  uith  state  o^'encies  in 
Arkansa,s,  lovro.,  cand  Teuas.  Ihe  activities  n.nder  vrav  are  divided  into  seven 
uork  projects  uhicli  rue  interrelated  and  studies  on  most  of  them  are  conducted 
at  all  of  the  field  lahoratories.  Importonit  phases  of  the  v/ork  are  discussed 
in  the  follov/ing  parang raphs. 

It  is  estimoded  that  there  are  more  than  300,000  heekeepers  in  the  United 
States  and  that  the  nuinoer  of  colonies  of  oees  is  in  encess  of  4,000,000.  Bee¬ 
keepers  e,nd  persons  interested  in  the  manageiaent  of  heGs,  the  use  e,nd  sale  of 
hone7  and  boo  products,  oud  the  use  of  oces  in  the  pollinization  of  plants  are 
continuous!"  seeking  information  on  problems  pertainir^g  to  1)00  culture.  An 
important  a.ctivitg  under  this  item  consists  of  meJeing  availalle  information 
on  all  phases  of  ooc  culture  a.nd  servin^g  the  industig'  hv  diagnosing  causes 
for  death  of  loos  ospociadlg  the  nature  of  diseases  uhich  are  the  most  frequent 
source  of  losses.  To  m.u:c  availafolc  information  secured  a.s  a  result  of  in¬ 
vestigations  cooporadivo  relations  are  maintained  v/ith  the  lo-, keeping  industigr, 
cutonsion  agencies,  etc. ,  in  an  effort  to  onallo  loekocpors  and  those  interested 
to  put  into  practice  the  lest  methods  of  handling  lees  and  the  gbroducts  thad 
thej  produce.  Inforrnedion  is  also  disseminated  through  G-overnment  pu-llications, 
press  notices,  articles  in  outside  pullications,  2:adio  ta.Ucs,  tallss  lefore 
gatherings,  lu  the  use  of  motion  pictures,  film  scripts  and  Ig  supplying  lillio- 
graphical  references  and  answering  correspondence.  Saiaples  of  comls  and  lees 
sulmittee  for  diagnosis  are  emajnined  in  the  lalorrdoig/  to  determine  the  nature 
of  the  disease  thaot  may  le  present.  The  correspondent  is  advised  and  given 
information  which  v/ill  aid  him  to  coralat  the  disease.  These  activities  a.re 
ca.rried  on  very  largely  through  the  Bivisionad  headquarters  maintadned  at  Bclts- 
villc. 

The  honeylee  is  hnovm  to  le  affected  ly  a  iTunler  of  different  diseases. 
Some  of  these  affect  only  the  adult  while  others  affect  the  immature  stages. 

The  most  important  disease  is  knovm  as  Americans  foullrood.  Tliis  disea.se  occurs 
throughout  the  United  States  and  many  of  the  states  carrg'"  on  inspections  and 
other  regulatory  meas'ures  of  comlating  it.  notwithstanding  the  efforts  and  the 
regulatory  worl:  done  ly  the  states  the  disease  is  still  far  from  leing  effective¬ 
ly  controlled.  It  is  estimated  that  tlie  annual  losses  from  it  through  colonies 
alone  appronimafe  $250,000.  Investigaf ions  of  this  and  other  diseases  are 
Icing  carried  on  to  determine  more  information  ahout  the  disease  and  develop 
methods  of  treatment  or  pre\-ontion  letter  than  those  novr  known.  Pa.rt  of  these 
studies  include  invcstiga.tions  designed  to  develop  strains  of  lees  tolerant  or 
resistant  to  American  foullrood.  Experience  han  shovm  thaf  this  method  is  an 
effective  way  to  reduce  the  losses  caused  ly  the  European  foullrood,  another 
important  disease.  Investigations  on  the  diseonos  of  lees  are  carried  on  at  all 
laloratories  and  certain  phases  of  the  sludies  are  conducted  in  cooperation  with 
State  Ezrperiment  Stafions  af  lo’wa.,  Uisconsin,  TTyomiig,  Texas,  and  Arkansan. 


The  Eoneylee  Inspection  Act  of  1922  prohilits  the  importa.tion  of  adult 
honeylees  except  from  countries  vhere  the  Sccrcta.ry  of  Agricultu.re  shall  have 
determined  that  dangerous  diseases  of  honeylees  do  not  exist.  Then  this  has 
leen  determined  the  importation  is  made  under  regu.lations  issued  Jointly  ly  the 
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Department  of  Agricultr.re  and  the  Treo.suiv  Department.  TTlien  the  importation 
is  authorized  it  is  restricted  to  adu.lt  queen  "bees  and  attendant  vforkers.  As 
a  condition  of  entry  the  qrieen  oees  are  e::a, mined  to  determine  the  presence 
or  absence  of  the  causa-tive  organism  of  disea.se  of  the  adult  bee.  If  inspection 
shov/'s  da.ngeroas  diseases  are  not  present  the  queen  bee  is  foin^arded  to  destina¬ 
tion  but  accompanied  by  vrorkers  produced  in  this  country  a.nd  knovrn  to  be  free 
from  disease.  The  issuance  of  permits  and  performing  the  inspections  required 
under  this  Act  are  two  of  the  activities  carried  on  under  this  appropriation, 

Tiiere  are  many  varieties  and  strains  of  honeybees.  E:xperience  and  ob¬ 
servation  have  shown  that  these  differ  grea.tly  in  their  usefulness  and  ability 
to  resist  disease.  Different  methods  should  also  be  used  in  handling  some  of 
the  strahns.  Investigations  arc  under  way  to  develop  methods  of  breeding 
bees  under  controlled  conditions  and  to  determine  hercdital  characteristics 
with  the  idea  of  developing  va.riotics  and  stra,ins  more  resistant  to  cold,  with 
greater  ability  to  gather  honey,  that  will  be  more  useful  in  gabliering  and 
distribro.ting  pollen,  theb  will  have  greater  resistance  to  diseases,  as  well 
as  characteristics  which  make  them  more  amenable  to  management.  These  investi¬ 
gations  a.re  carried  on  in  the  laboratory  and  are  supplemented  by  field  studies 
to  isolate  distinctive  strains  and  varieties  of  bees.  These  activities  a.re 
carried  on  at  3a,ton  HougB,  Louisiana  rud  Deltsville,  I.Ic.ryland,  £xnd  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  certain  state  ogencies. 

The  effective  mo.nagement  of  bees  for  the  production  of  honey,  wem,  pack¬ 
age  bees  or  any  other  bee  product  depends  on  a.  knowledge  of  the  na.tural  be- 
ha.vior  of  the  bees  anid  the  fa.ctors  determining  behavior,  TTith  a  knowledge  of 
these  factors  the  beekeeper  can  often  supply  conditions  necessary-’'  to  handle  the 
bees  in  a  mcjnner  most  satisfactory  for  his  pu.rposc.  Investigations  are  under 
Way  to  develop  methods  of  apiary  management  which  will  result  in  the  most 
effective  use  of  bee  colonies  in  the  production  of  honey,  package  bees, 

queen  bees,  propolis  and  boo  venom.  Investigations  ".re  carried  on  under  labora¬ 
tory  conditions  to  determine  the  reaction  of  the  bees  to  natural  end  artificial 
stimuli  and  to  determine  ways  of  utilizing  this  information  in  a  practical 
manner.  These  studies  are  carried  on  in  all  of  the  field  laboratories.  Certain 
phases  of  these  studies  are  conducted  in  cooperation  with  Experiment  Stations 
in  Louisiana,  Oregon,  California,  Uyoming,  anid  Wisconsin.  Other  phases  of  the 
studies  are  ca.rried  on  in  cooperation  with  various  agencies  in  the  Department, 

The  interrelation  bet\7een  bees  and  flovrers  and  the  effects  that  various 
kinds  of  nectar  and  pollen  have  on  bees  are  not  clearly  understood.  In  those 
regions  wliere  the  honey  crois  comes  from  mixed  flora  the  beekeeper  has  little 
idea  as  to  the  source  of  his  product.  Information  of  this  nature  is  of  prac¬ 
tical  value  in  choosing’  apiary  sites,  determining  ways  of  grading  and  marking 
honey  and  in  px'eparing  bees  for  overv/intering  or  for  bro od- rearing  purposes. 
Investigations  a,re  under  T;ay  to  determine  va-rious  kinds  of  plants  of  most  value 
to  the  beekeeper  in  producing  honey,  and  to  a.scertain  their  blooming  dates  in 
va.rious  locations  vrherc  they  occur.  Informo.tion  of  this  nature  is  of  particu¬ 
lar  impoortance  to  bookoepers.  Studies  arc  also  under  way  to  determine  the 
conditions  affecting  the  secretion  of  nectar,  yields  of  pollen  and  their  re¬ 
lation  to  the  management  of  bees.  An  effort  is  being  ma.de  to  determine  the 
amount  of  winter  pollen  stores  necessary  to  insure  optimum  colony  devclopraont 
in  the  spring.  Sfndics  arc  under  way  to  determine  methods  of  o\''orcoming  pollen 
deficiencies  and  to  determine  conditions  under  which  bees  can  be  most  effective¬ 
ly  used  in  the  pollenisa.tion  of  plants  which  produce  important  agricultural 
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crops.  Investigations  of  these  nr.tures  ai’e  carried  on  a.t  the  vc,rious  field 
stations;  special  studies  are  under  in  cooperation  xiith.  the  Oregon  Agri- 
cp.ltural  Experiment  Station  and  the  Universitv  of  California. 

Bee  prodp-cts  are  used  in  a  vride  variotp  of  v/a^^s — in  industrv,  in  the 
hop.sehold,  and  even  in  the  sickroom.  Bees^na-x  is  used  extensively  in  cosmetics, 
dental  supplies,  vrax  for  caudles  and  ha.s  extensive  p.se  in  the  preioaration  of 
foundation  corah  for  the  apiary.  This  product  vauies  conside rally  and  there  is 
no  p.niform  method  hy  ?diich  it  can  he  tp-rncd  op.t  or  its  quality  staudardized. 

The  ahsence  of  a  standardizing  qn.ality  of  vrar:  affects  materially  the  prices 
tha.t  are  received  and  limits  at  leapt  to  some  extent  the  more  extensive  use 
of  this  makeria.l.  Studies  are  under  v/ap  to  determine  methods  of  standardizing 
the  quality  of  uax  T/ith  the  hope  tha/c  standard  grades  can  ho  o stalolisiiod  a.long 
the  same  general  lines  as  h3,ve  already  been  vprked  out  hy  the  Department  for 
honey.  The  shipping  of  package  hees  has  become  an  important  part  of  the  bee¬ 
keeping  industry.  Through  investigations  conducted  hy  the  Bureau  recommenda¬ 
tions  have  been  made  for  the  standaudiz action  of  the  shipping  cage  and  advice 
has  been  given  as  to  methods  of  shipment  which  will  aid  in  reducing  the  losses 
caused  in  transit.  Available  information  as  to  the  standardization  of  methods 
of  packing,  sliipping,  and  utilization  of  package  bees  does  not,  however, 
eliminate  losses  that  may  occur  in  transit  or  expladn  why  the  bees  do  not  bceome 
established  in  new  regions.  Investigations  a-re  being  carried  out  in  this  field 
vrhich  have  a  verj' direct  relation  to  the  problem  frequently  referred  to  by  the 
beekeeper  under  the  general  term  " su-persedure .  "  Investigations  on  the  prepara¬ 
tion,  handling,  and  packa.ging  of  boo  products  for  the  market  are  carried  on  as 
a_part  of  the  activities  at  the  various  sta-tions.  The  special  cm]Dhapis  tha.t 
is  noxr  being  placed  on  wax  is  carried  on  at  the  laboratory/  now  located  at 
Davis  and  in  cooperation  ?;ith  the  University  of  Caltt’ornia. 
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(v)  IITSSCTS  A?5!ECTI:TG  MAII  AltD  AITIMALS 


Appropriation  Act,  1940. . . $lol, 5OO 

Budget  Estimate,  I94l .  182 ,  ^40 

Increase .  1 , 04'0 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

1.  Investigations  on  insects 

a.ffectinp’  man . 

$66,496 

i4,4os 

108,537 

1,609 

$63,573 

;  14,475 

103 , 452 

$63,573 

14,475 

103,452 

i,o4o 

+$i,o4o  (1) 

2.  Investigations  on  household 

insp.ets . 

3.  Investigations  on  insects 

a.f  f  p.ct  i  nv  animals . 

Additional  for  administrative 

pnomnti  nna . 

Unobligated  balance . 

Total  annnnnn i a t i on . 

$191,100 

$181,500 

$182,540 

+$1 , o4o 

IITCREASE 

(1)  $1,040  additional  is  estimated  under  this  item  for  administra¬ 

tive  promotions  in  accordance  with  the  plan  which  is  heing  uniformly  applied 
in  the  Budget  Estimates  for  I94l . 


WORE  ITxTDER  THIS  APPROPRIATIOII 

Q-caoral . — This  item  provides  for  investigations  on  insect  pests 
attacking  man  or  injuring  him  hy  carrying  diseases,  including  those  insect 
pests  which  annoy  him  in  his  habitation  or  destroy  household  supplies, 
fabrics,  etc.  It  also  provides  for  investigations  on  insect  posts  of  farm 
and  range  animals,  poultry,  birds,  and  v/ild  birds  and  animals  and  the  de- 
volopmont  of  methods  for  their  control  or  eradication.  Activities  are 
carried  on  independently  or  in  cooperation  v/ith  the  Public  Health  Service, 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  oud  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey.  The  Bureau  of 
Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  is,  however,  responsible  for  the  investiga¬ 
tions  on  insects. 

Work  under  this  appropriation  is  carried  on  under  three  financial 
projects,  v/hich  arc  bricflj^  discussed  o,s  follows; 
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1.  Invostigations  on  insocts  p^ffocting  man. — Mosquitoos  o-s  a  class 
arc  the  most  important  insect  posts  knom  to  man.  They  arc  rcsponsihle 
for  carrj'-ing  such  droadod  disoasos  as  ycllo^ir  fovor,  malaria  fover,  dengue 
fever,  etc.  There  are  many  different  kinds  of  mosquitoos  and  no  one  con¬ 
trol  measure  is  equally  effective  for  all  kinds.  The  hahits  of  some  of 
the  commoner  forms  arc  fairly  well  knovm  and  means  of  control  h<avG  hocn 
developed.  The  hahits  of  many  kinds  are  known  only  in  a  general  way  and 
effective  controls  are  not  available.  Even  with  the  commoner  forms,  methods 
of  control  depend  on  various  local  conditions,  The  planning  for  control 
campaigns  requires  technical  assista,nco  and  at  present  the  req_ucsts  for  ad¬ 
vice  can  onlv  ho  partially  met.  The  studios  under  \'jn.y  are  coiiductcd  from 
Portland,  Oregon,  How  Smyrna,  Florida,  and  Orlando,  Florida.  Those  in  the 
ITorthv/cst  are  concerned  largely  vfith  forms  in  flood  water  a.nd  those  in 
Florida  vrith  salt  marsh  forms,  although  in  Florida  attention  is  also  being 
given  to  the  group  of  mosquitoes  ^■Jhich  obtains  its  air  through  plants 
rather  than  coming  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  Salt  marsh  mosquitoos  are 
responsible  for  heavy  losses  to  agriculture,  fishing  and  industrial  activ¬ 
ities  and  especially  in  retarding  the  development  of  resorting  areas  on  the 
Atlantic  and  G-ulf  coasts.  Largo  s'ums  are  being  spent  in  attempts  to  con¬ 
trol  these  posts  and  the  development  of  more  effective  control  measures  and 
measures  which  v/ill  not  adversely  affect  vrildlifo  is  important. 

Sand  flies  are  not  definitely  known  to  carry  diseases.  They  are, 
hovrevor ,  of  prime  importance  to  man  in  certain  sections  of  the  country, 
particularly^  along  the  southeast  soaboa.rd.  Invostiga,tions  under  v;ay  are 
headquartered  ak  St.  Lucie,  Florida,.  The  habits  of  only  a  comparatively 
fov/  species  of  sand  flics  arc  known  a,nd  until  recently  no  effective  control 
measures  wore  available.  It  is,  hovrevor,  now  possible  to  suggest  control 
measures  thak  vrill  materially  reduce  the  irorabers  of  certain  species.  The 
value  of  these  methods  should  bo  further  tested  cspccia-lly  vrith  reference 
to  the  effect  of  pumping  out  diked  areas,  and  ways  devised  to  combat  those 
brooding  in  holes  in  trees  and  a.long  streams. 

Eye  gnats  are  extremely’-  aninoying  to  man  and  livestock  and  akso  trans¬ 
mit  a  dangerous  oy^e  disease  vrhich  is  especially'-  common  among  children  of 
school  age.  These  posts  arc  particularly'-  troublesome  in  parts  of  the  South¬ 
ern  States,  and  survoy'-s  are  being  conducted  there,  a,s  vrell  as  in  the  vrinter 
garden  area  of  Texas,  to  determine  their  distribution  a.nd  factors  favoring 
breeding.  Reduced  appropriations  for  this  fiscal  y-car  have  made  necessary 
the  discontinuance  of  this  vrork  project  on  September  1. 

The  development  of  safe  a.nd  economical  methods  of  roa,ring  a,nd  trans¬ 
planting  sterile  maggots  for  surgical  use  has  been  investigated.  Certain 
materials,  nar.ely;"  allantoin  and  urea,  fr/und  in  the  excretions  of  blov/fly'- 
maggots  have  been  shov/n  by  these  investigations  to  have  a  bcneficio.l  effect 
on  suppurating  v:ounds  and  other  disease  conditions.  While  the  presence  of 
some  species  of  fly  larvae  is  beneficial  to  vrounds,  other  species  are  very 
destructive  to  live  tissues  end  the  differences  in  the  structures  and  secre¬ 
tions  of  these  various  ty'pes  arc  being  studied. 

Certain  ticks ,  including  the  common  dog  tick,  tro,nsmit  the  deadly'- 
Rocky;-  Mountain  spotted  fever  of  man.  Studios  ri,rc  under  v/ay  to  determine 
the  ho.bits  of  these  and  other  kinds  of  tiC'VS  so  cas  to  determine  facts  v/hich 
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may  aid  in  developing  methods  for  their  control  .  Investigations  on  dog 
ticks  in  ITev/  England  in  the  vicinity  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  which  were  begun 
in  the  fiscal  year  193^,  being  continued  with  a.  view  to  the  development 
of  effective  control  measures. 

Work  has  been  started  v;ith  funds  appropriated  in  the  1939  ^"'-ct  on 
gnat  investigations  in  the  vicinity  of  Clear  Lake,  California,  v;here  a  pa.r- 
ticularly  troublesome  situation  exists. 

2.  Investigations  on  household  insects. — This  project  provides  for 
investigations  of  insect  posts  in  dwellings,  hotels,  etc.,  those  annoying 
householders,  and  those  destroying  household  supplies,  drugs,  fabrics,  etc., 
a„nd  the  development  of  methods  for  their  control.  There  arc  man;?-  kinds  of 
insects  v/hich  annoy  man  or  dcstro;,?-  his  household  possessions.  The  habits 

of  those  differ  grcakly.  The  habits  of  the  same  species  may  oven  differ 
under  various  conditions  of  artificia.l  environment.  The  development  of  con¬ 
trol  measures  is  complicated  because  of  the  vride  variety  of  conditions  under 
v;hich  the  pests  occur.  Spocia.l  attention  is  now  being  given  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  more  effective  methods  of  control  by  fumigation,  the  use  of  sa,fc 
fumiga.nts,  and  the  determination  of  conditions  under  which  various  fumigant 
materials  may  be  used.  These  studies  also  involve  detorm.ining  the  effect 
proposed  controls  may  have  on  projects  in  storage,  households,  stores,  etc. 
Investigations  of  various  chemicals  for  the  mothproofing  of  various  ma.torials 
arc  also  under  wa;?’. 

3.  Investigations  on  insects  affecting  animals. — This  project  pro¬ 
vides  for  investigations  on  insects  injurious  to  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
goats,  svrine,  and  other  domestic  animals,  and  the  development  of  methods 
for  their  control . 

Screvrworms  arc  pests  of  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  cund  various  other  ani¬ 
mals,  causing  immense  losses,  particular!;;’  under  range  conditions.  The 
studios  conducted  with  allotments  from  rcgul.ar  funds  arc  canried  on  at  field 
labora.tor ics  in  Texas.  About  '^ko  scrov/worm  infestations  ane  caused 

b;?-  the  species  rather  rocontl;?’  differentiated,  which  restricts  its  breeding 
to  live  animals.  The  habits  of  this  species  are  different  than  thought  for 
the  composite  species,  and  more  detatlod  studies  arc  necessary  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  fully  effective  controls.  The  work  in  Texas  involves  the  handling 
of  some  SOO  hca.d  of  livestock  in  experimentat  work  under  ranch  conditions. 

At  this  ranch  station  tests  of  more  than  5OO  chcmicaAs  as  v/ound  protectors 
have  boon  carried  out,  and  a  nev/  insecticide  which  shows  much  promise  has 
been  discovered  and  is  now  being  tried  under  practical  ranch  conditions. 

The  la.rvac  of  ccrta.in  flies,  comnonl;?-  known  as  caktlc  grubs,  not  only 
greatly  injure  hides  but  matoria.ll;'’  interfere  with  the  effective  managomont 
of  dairy  and  range  cattle.  The  annual  losses  from  these  insects  are  esti¬ 
mated  as  high  as  000,000.  Studios  of  methods  for  controlling  those  posts 
arc  under  vra.y. 

Horse  bots  cause  serious  injury  to  horses  and  related  animals  and  also 
greatly  reduce  their  off icionc:/ .  Since  fairly  effective  methods  of  control 
hco.vo  been  developed  and  reduced  appropr ia.tions  make  it  nccossar;?-  to  effect 
savings,  the  work  on  horse  bots  is  to  bo  discontinued  on  September  1  and  the 
At-ios,  Iowa,  laboratory  is  being  closed. 
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The  sheep  hoexl  hot  natorio.lly  lov/ers  the  vitality'’  of  the  infested 
animal  and  in  nan;^  cases  causes  its  death.  Goat  lice  do  a  great  amount  of 
injury  to  the  mohair,  and  also  reduce  the  vitality  of  the  animals.  The 
losses  caused  hy  these  pests  to  sheep  and  goat  raisers  are  great,  and  there 
is  an  insistent  demand  for  effective  control  measures.  Experiments  to  de¬ 
termine  the  value  of  certain  volatile  materials  a,gain5t  hcoxl  hots  and  sul¬ 
phur  for  the  control  of  lice  are  under  wa;^,  hut  the  effect  of  those  possible 
treatments  on  the  nuimals  and  insects  needs  further  study. 

Many  of  the  fly  sprays  now  used  on  farriS  to  protect  livestock,  par¬ 
ticularly  dairy  cattle,  are  valueless,  ojid  some  of  them  o.ro  oven  detrimental 
to  cattle  and  dairy  and  other  food  products.  Investigations  arc  now  uader 
way  to  develop  a  more  effective  and  cheaper  spray.  If  successful,  this 
work  will  ho  of  material  aid  to  the  livestock  and  dairy  industry,  and  besides 
controlling  flies  will  tend  to  reduce  the  opportunity  for  disease. 

A  number  of  species  of  ticks  arc  detrimental  to  animals.  Wounds 
caused  hy  some  ticks,  such  as  the  Gulf  Coast  tick,  provide  entrance  places 
for  screwv/  orms,  which  often  destroy  the  ears  and  sometincs  cause  the  death 
of  the  animals.  Information  on  the  distribution  and  habits  of  these  spe¬ 
cies  is  not  well  known  and  no  satisfactory  control  measures  arc  available 
for  several  important  species. 
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(w)  niSECMEST  SUEVEY  AITD  IDEI'TTIEI CATION 


Appropriation  Act,  1940 . .$15'4,790 

Budget  Estimate,  194l .  15!3 , 73Q 

Increase .  9^ 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project  s 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

d.  Insect  pest  survey. . 

$19,555 

$19,559 

$19,559 

_  — 

2.  Identification  and 

classification  of 

1  n  s  p  o.  t  s . 

130,191 

135,231 

135,231 

^  — 

Additional  for  adminis- 

trative  promotions . 

-  - 

-  - 

940 

+  $940  (1) 

Uno"bligated  "badance.  .  ,  . 

44 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

Total  a.ppropriati  on . 

149,790 

15^,790 

155,730 

+  940 

INCREASE 


(l)  $94o  additional  is  estimated  under  this  item  for  adminis¬ 
trative  promotions  in  accordance  v.dth  the  plan  vliich  is  "being  uniformly 
applied  in  the  Budget  Estimates  for  194l. 


WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

G-eneral . — The  research  carried  on  under  this  item  is  essentiad 
to  the  various  activities  of  the  B\iree.u  and  involves  identification  of 
specimens  and  securing  and  recording  of  facts  reganding  the  distri"buti on 
and  atundanco  of  economic  insect  pests.  It  is  divided  into  tv/o  financiad 
projects,  vrhich  are  "briefly  discussed  a.s  follovrs: 

1.  Insect  pest  survey. — The  activities  under  this  project  are 
concerned  v/ith:  collecting,  recording,  anadyzing,  and  madntaining 

permanent  records  on  insect  adundance  and  dama.go ;  (h)  maintaining  of 
records  of  the  occurrence  and  distri"buti on  of  insect  pests  in  foreign 
countries,  information  necesseny  in  connection  v;ith  the  enforcement  of 
quarantines  regulating  the  entry  of  plants  and  plant  products;  (c) 
pu"blication  of  a  m.onthly  "bulletin  on  current  insect  conditions  and  an 
annual  summany  of  the  conditions  vrhich  occur  throughout  the  United  Stades. 
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Informa-tion  on  insect  conditions  tliroUi'^hout  the  country  is 
supplied  through  cooperative  a^rrangcraent s  'uth  entomologists  of  the 
Bureau  and  state  entomological  agencies.  These  cooperators  furnish 
notes  on  the  occurrence  pjid  relative  a.hundanco  of  insect  pests  in 
their  respective  regions.  The  asscmhling  and  redistribution  of 
current  i.iforma.ti on  on  insect  conditions  is  of  iiiportaucc  to  the 
Bureau  hut  is  also  useful  to  sta.tc  vorkers  in  f orov/arni'Og  them  of 
menacing  insect  conditions  occurring  in  neighboring  areas, 

2.  Identification  and  clcassification  of  insects. — The  v/ork  under 
this  project  is  of  a.  continuing  and  service  nature  of  vital  importance 
to  economic  entomology.  It  includes  the  identification,  cla.ssif i cation , 
and  description  of  insects  in  both  the  adult  and  immature  stages.  Accurate 
and  authoritative  information  on  the  identity  and  rel,^  tionships  of  insects 
is  required  in  the  datly  v/ork  concerned  vuth  research  on  insects,  vith 
control  activities,  and  vuth  the  enforcement  of  plant  and  animal  qua.ran- 
tines.  Without  this  information  it  inuld  be  impossible  to  conduct  many 
of  these  a.ctivities  in  an  effective  mann>-r.  The  prompt  recognition  of 
the  numerous  insect  pests  is  essential,  and  can  only  bo  done  by  special¬ 
ists.  The  v/ork  done  under  this  project  nlays  an  importuit  part  in  the 
economic  v’or':  on  insect  pests  carried  on  by  other  governmental  agencies, 
stale  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations,  universities,  etc., 
in  this  country  and  clscv/hcrc.  In  connection  v/ith  these  activities, 
invcstiga.ti ons  a.rc  also  carried  out  on  the  anatomy  and  structure  of 
insects.  The  proper  understanding  of  the  characters  by  v'hich  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  kinds  may  be  distinguished  is  essential. 


(x)  BOEBIGN  PAEIASITES 


Appropriation  Act,  19^0 . $3^,000 

Budget  Estima.to,  19^1 .  3^  ,  100 

Increase .  100 


PROJECT  STATEIEET 


Projects 

1939 

1940 

(Estimalcd) 

1941 

( Estimated) 

Increase 

Foreign  parasite  introduction. 
Additiona.1  for  administra.tivc 

$37,79^ 

$32,000 

$33,000 

— 

promotions . 

_  _ 

_  _ 

100 

+  $100  (1) 

Unobligated  balance . 

206 

_  - 

-  - 

Total  an  n  r  on  r i  a.t  i  0  n . 

38,000 

32,000 

32,100 

+  100 
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INCEEASE 


(l)  $100  addit  ional  is  estimated  under  this  item  for  p.dminis- 

trativc  promotions  in  accordance  with  the  pla.n  v/hich  is  "being  uniformly 
applied  in  the  Budget  Estimates  for  19^1 . 

WORK  UlTOER  THIS  j\FPR0PRI ATIOE 

This  appropriation  provides  for  a.dmini  strative  expenses  connected 
v/ith  the  introduction  of  natural  enemies  of  injurious  insects  and  re¬ 
lated  pests  and  for  the  exchange  v/ith  other  countries  of  useful  and 
"beneficial  insects.  This  includes  operating  expenses  of  a  la'boratory 
in  the  United  States  v/hich  serves  as  a  receiving  center  for  the  natural 
enemies  imported  from  foreign  countries  and  for  the  expenses  of  ma.inte- 
na,nce  and  operahion  of  field  la^hora.tories  in  foreign  countries  v/hich 
serve  as  a  center  for  exploration  to  loc'vtc  useful,  "bcncficiaA  insects 
a>,nd  activities  associated  'uth  asscm"bling  them  for  shipment  to  the  United 
Sta.tes . 


The  vaAue  of  ncaturcoA  enemies  a,s  aids  in  controlling  injurious 
insect  pests  ha,s  "been  amply  demonstrated  "by  v/ork  done  over  a  period  of 
many  years.  The  use  of  natural  enemies  ras  possi"ble  aids  in  com"bating 
insect  pests  is  a,  definite  part  of  investigations  to  develop  moans  for 
the  control  of  injurious  forms,  pa.rticularly  those  v/hich  arc  not  native 
to  the  section  v/hcrc  they  cause  damage.  Many  of  the  major  insect  posts 
of  the  United  Sta.tes  v/crc  introduced  v/it'n  the  early  development  of 
agriculture.  Except  in  a.  fcv^/  insta.nccs,  their  naturo.l  enemies  did  not 
accompany  the  introductions.  Studies  of  their  natural  enemies  and  their 
native  ha"bito.t  ,  and  the  collecting  a.nd  asscm"bling  of  them  for  shipment 
to  the  United  States  requires  csipccially  tr-ained  personnel  and  many 
contacts  v/ith  the  apprepriate  officials  in  foreign  countries.  To  do 
tliis  it  is  ncccssar;',/'  to  maintain  la"boratorie s  v/ith  appropriate  f.acili- 
tics  in  foreign  countries.  There  arc  tvro  such  field  la"boratori cs ,  one 
in  Europe  ajid  the  other  in  Japan.  War  conditions  have  necessitated  the 
recall  of  the  personnel  from  Europe,  a.nd  for  the  present  it  is  planned 
to  use  them  in  South  America,  v/hcrc  studies  arc  hadl^/  needed  and  in 
the  pa.rasitc  introduction  v/ork  in  the  United  States.  It  is  necessary 
tha.t  appropriate  facilities  and  trained  personnel  "be  availta"blc  in  the 
United  States  to  receive  shipments  of  natural  enemies  and  hold  them 
under  qua.rantinc  conditions  to  assure  the  a.hsoncc  of  injurious  insects 
"before  they  are  released  in  the  United  Sta.tes.  The  insects  for  v/hich 
na.tural  enemies  mra,y  "be  sought  a.ttack  a,  v/idc  variety  of  crops.  The  ex¬ 
penses  connected  v/ith  the  importation  of  parasites  other  than  those  of 
a  recurring  a.nd  cO.dmini str.ativc  nature  arc  provided  for  from  the  ap¬ 
propriations  raa.de  for  studies  on  the  particula.r  pest. 
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(-)  COi'TTHOL  iMSSTIC-ATIOilS 

Appropriation  Act ,  1940 . 

Budget  Estimate,  1941 . 

Increase . 


$67, 518 
67, 778 
260 


PROJECT  STATHvIEET 


Pro.iccts 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

Control  investigations . 

$72,243 

$67,518 

$67,518 

— 

Additional  for  adr.iini strati vc 

— 

260 

+$260  (1) 

UnoBligatcd  Balance . 

Total  o.ppropriation . 

275 

— 

— 

’ - 

72, 518 

67, 518 

67, 778 

+  260 

IITCEEAS] 


(1) 


$260  ad-ditional  is 


jstinated  under  this  item  for  adriini  strati ve 


plan  v/hich  is  Being  uniformly  applied  i] 


promotions  in  accordance  with  the  p 
the  Budget  Estimates  for  1941. 

WORK  UiODER  THIS  APPROPRiATICil 

This  a-opropriation  provides  for  investigations  to  develop^  new  matcricJs 
which  rw  ’00  wsofiil  for  the  control  of  insoct  posts;  lor  ^ 

with  the  oonwcrcial  applic.-tioa  of  riothods  dcTolopod  for  too  ? 

disinfection  of  plants  or  plant  products;  for  the  coordination  and  st^nd_  d 
zation  of  methods  of  disinfection  of  articles  or  products  the  inti- 

which  is  regulated  h/  various  plant  guarantines.  ihiese  stuaies  have  an  i 
mate  relation  to  much  of  the  research,  control,  and  quarantine 
work  of  the  Bureau  and  may  cut  across  crop  and  aivisional  lines, 
cases  the  work  is  cooperative  and  closelj'  coordlnatea  with  tnat  done  hy 
units.  These  activities  Include  tec’nnlcal  studies  to  discover  or 
insecticides  and  to  o’otaln  new  and  needed  infoiuation  on  the  actio  ^ 
secticides,  repellents,  and  attractants.  An  important  phase  of  ^ 

testing  new  materials  that  may  ho  developed  as  the  result  of 
to  determine  their  toxicity  under  la’ooratory  condpions  on  cer  i  - 

test  insects  and  plants.  This  testing  of  materials  on  insects  g^s  hand  i 
hand  with  investigations  on  the  chemistry  of  iiisecticiaes  and  foms  the  h^is 
for  suggestions  for  new  materials  or  methods  tnat  majf  oe  useful  against  parti 
Sar  clorpests.  Those  which  promise  to  he  of  value  are  f-hf-  her  ^testing 
at  field  lahoratorles  concerned  wi tn  the  control  of  insects 
nay  he  applicahle.  The  basic  information  secured  is  applioaole 

lines  of^TOi-k  on  insect  control.  The  activities  concerned  with  sterilization 
or  disinfection  of  quarantined  cuticles  Include  Investigations  to  develop 
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nethods  “by  f-unigation,  the  use  of  heat  and  other  rnca.ns,  which  will  pcrnit 
freer  novencnt  of  the  regulated  articles  v/ithout  endangering  the  spread  of 
pests. 


The  various  lines  of  i nvestiga.tion  have  many  related  aspects  and  are 
grouped  under  one  project.  The  more  important  activities  now  under  way  are 
discussed  briefly  in  the  following  paragraphs: 

Investigations  to  determine  the  application,  under  varying  conditions, 
of  gaseous  insecticides  in  the  destmu tion  of  insects  of  economic  importance 
aue  concerned  primarily  with  methods  of  commercially  applying  fumigants  for 
the  treatment  of  products  covered  by  quarantine  regulations.  Those  studies 
aim  to  develop  treatments  by  fumigation  which  v/ill  make  it  possible  to  treat 
products,  the  movement  of  which  is  now  prohibited  or  restricted  by  quaran¬ 
tines  so  they  can  be  imported  or  moved  interstate  without  accompanying  risk 
of  spreading  infestations  of  insects  which  are  the  subject  of  quarantine. 

Certain  insect  pests  v/hich  may  occur  in  many  of  the  products  regulated 
by  quarantine  can  be  killed  by  heat  or  by  exposure  to  low  temperatures,  and 
these  method  of  sterilizing  plants  and  plant  products  are  used  in  connection 
with  certain  Federal  quaraitines.  The  commercial  a.pplication  of  these  methods 
requires  constaat  technical  sapervision.  An  important  part  of  the  work  carried 
on  under  the  project  consists  in  furnishing  this  type  of  service  to  the  unit 
responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  the  quarantine.  Certain  pests  not  regu¬ 
lated  by  quarantine  ma^r  be  controlled,  by  heat  or  by  rofrigcra.tion.  Experi¬ 
ments  to  dLetermine  the  effect  of  high  and.  lo\'r  temperatures  on  insects  and. 
especially  those  forms  which  maj'  be  moved  in  connection  with  commercial  ship¬ 
ments  are  carried  on  in  cooperation  v;ith  other  d.i visions  of  the  Bureau, 

Ilew  insecticides  frequently  require  the  development  of  new  methods  for 
applying  them.  Studies  on  the  d.evelopmont  of  machinery  and  equipment  for 
s-Pplyi^g  insecticides  are  a  part  of  the  activities  which  cone  under  this 
project.  At  present  attention  is  being  given  to  nod.ifying  present  cquipm.ent 
and  developing  now  equipment  for  applying  insecticides  in  control  operations 
against  certain  major  posts  such  as  the  gypsy  moth.  Those  and.  related  studies 
arc  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  other  divisions  of  the  Bureau. 

An  important  phase  of  the  v;ork  under  this  project  consists  of  testing 
new  materials  supposed  to  ha.vc  insecticidal  properties  to  dcteminc  their 
effect  on  insects.  Hew  materials  developed  by  the  chemists  are  tested  under 
laboratory  conditions  on  various  types  of  insects  and.  plants  as  a  preliminary^ 
determination  of  the  insecticidal  value  of  the  compound.s.  The  materials 
tested.  includ.e  not  only  those  symnthesized  by  chemists  but  also  preparations 
of  various  plants  thought  to  contain  compounds  of  insecticid.al  value.  Ten  or 
fifteen  kinds  of  insects  which  can  be  reared  in  large  numbers  throughout  the 
year  are  used  in  these  tests.  In  addition  to  testing  compounds  developed  by' 
the  chemists,  these  laboratory/'  tests  are  intimately  associated  wi th  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  strains  or  varieties  of  plants  which  are  the  source  of  insecti¬ 
cidal  compound.s.  The  breeding  and  selection  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  in  developing  strains  or  varieties  of  plants  such  as  Grace  a 
vi rginiana,  a  native  plant  knovm  as  devil's  shoostring,  and  pyrethrura  in  an 
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endoc.vor  to  o'bto-in  strains  with  a  higher  insecticidal  content,  is  dependent 
on  these  la-horatory  tests  on  insects  to  determine  the  relative  insecticide 
content  of  the  individua.1  plants.  The  work  hegun  in  previous  ;'‘oars  along 
this  line  has  "been  continued, 

•A-  thorough  knowledge  of  the  normal  physio  log;;'-  of  insects  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  basis  for  studies  to  determine  the  effect  that  various  kinds  of  poisons 
have  on  the  insect.  Phj^sio logical  studies  and  investigations  on  insects 
are  a  part  of  the  activities  carried  on  under  the  project  and  involve  studies 
to  determine  the  relation  of  insects  to  external  and  internal  environmental 
factors.  These  serve  as  a  ha-sis  for  determining  the  lethal  action  under 
abnormal  conditions  such  as  temperatures,  poisons,  etc. 

Studies  to  determine  the  toxic  effect  of  insecticides  on  insects  in¬ 
clude  a  group  of  related  problems  considered  xinder  this  project.  The  object 
of  studies  of  this  nature  is  to  determine  the  effect  on  insects  of  various 
compounds  and  to  ascertain  the  lethal  dosage  of  insecticides  under  varying 
conditions  of  temperature  and  humidity. 

Tobacco  has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  standard  insecticides. 
S|^udies  are  nov/  under  way  to  determine  the  possibility  of  using  various  forms 
of  insecticides  made  from  tobacco  as  stomach  poisons  as  well  as  contact 
poisons.  These  activities  are  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  chemists 
and  include  not  only  studies  on  tobacco  extracts  themselves,  but  also  the 
possibility  of  mixirg  them  in  a.  more  effective  manner  with  other  materials 
which  would  serve  as  carriers, 

(z)  niSECTICIDE  AiTD  FUilGICIDE  Il'lTESTIGATIOES 


Appropriation  Act,  1940 . $134,984 

Budget  Estimate,  1940 .  136,174 

Increase .  1,190 


PROJECT  STATEi/ERT 


Projects 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

( Estimated) 

Increase 

Chemical  investigations  on 
insectici des . 

$122, 990 

$134,984 

$134,984 

1,190 

Additional  for  adjoinistra- 
tive  promotions . 

+  $1,190  (1) 

Unobligated  balance . 

994 

— 

Total  appropriation.. 

123,984 

134,  984 

136,174 

+  1,190 
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lE'CRSASE 


(l)  $1,190  additional  is  estimated  under  this  item  for  adr.uni  strati ve 

promotions  in  accordance  with  the  plan  which  is  “being  uniformly  applied  in 
the  Budget  Estimates  for  1941. 

WORK  U1®ER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

This  appropriation  provides  for  investiga.tions  to  develop  letter  and 
cheaper  materials  for  destroying  injurious  insects  and  fungij  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  methods  of  manufacturing  these  materials;  for  investigation  of  chemical 
and  physical  properties  of  such  materials;  and  for  the  stud^^  of  chemical  proh- 
lems  relating  to  composition  action,  and  application  of  insecticides  and  fungi¬ 
cides.  The  several  activities  are  “briefly  discussed  in  the  following  para¬ 
graphs  : 

This  project  provides  for  investiga.tion  to  develop  insecticidal  mater¬ 
ial  s  for  the  control  of  insect  pests  and  for  the  development  of  effective 
attractants  or  repellents  \7hich  nay  “be  used  to  aid  in  con“bating  insects. 
Particular  attention  is  directed  to  insccticidos  which  are  less  hazardous  to 
users  and  less  poisonous  to  anyone  eating  spra;^/'ed  or  dusted  fruits  and  vege¬ 
table  s.  The  improvement  of  existing  insecticides  detailed  stud;"  of  their 

physical  and  chemical  properties  is  also  under  way.  Investigations  to  origi¬ 
nate  and  improve  methods  of  analyzing  insecticides  and  to  devise  cheaper 
methods  of  manufacture  are  activities  which  cone  under  this  project.  The 
determination  of  the  most  effective  chemical  means  of  removing  harmful  spra;^ 
residues  from  fruits  and  vegetables  that  have  been  treated  with  compounds 
containing  arsenic,  lead,  copper,  fluorine,  or  other  insecticidal  and  fungici¬ 
dal  materials  is  also  an  important  phase  of  the  work.  The  studies  under  way 
are  included  under  a  number  of  v/ork  projects  referred  to  in  the  following 
paragr  aph  s : 


Some  of  the  most  useful  ins ecticides — for  example,  pyrethrum,  nicotine, 
derris,  and  cube — are  natural  products  of  plant  life.  It  is  believed  that 
there  are  many  other  plants  which  have  insecticidal  properties  of  value.  The 
activities  under  this  work  project  aim  to  discover  such  plants,  study  the  con¬ 
stituents  to  which  the  toxicity  is  due,  and  to  develop  useful  insecticidal 
preparations  of  knov/n  merit.  Special  attention  is  being  given  to  derris, 
cube,  tobacco,  and  pyrethrum.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  find  ways  of  pre¬ 
venting  the  decomposition  of  the  effective  insecticidal  constituents  of  ex¬ 
tracts  of  derris  and  cube  and  to  study  the  relationship  between  the  active 
principles,  such  as  rotenone  and  deguelin.  Stud;'  is  being  made  of  certain 
native  plants  to  determine  those  which  contain  considerable  quantities  of 
insocticidally  active  ingredients. 


Investigations  are  under  v;ay  to  develop  organic  compounds  which  have 
insecticidal  properties  but  leave  residues  relatively  non-injurious  to  warm¬ 
blooded  animals  or  man.  Hundreds  of  organic  compounds  have  been  obtained  or 
synthesized.  Special  attention  is  being  given  to  methods  of  using  pheno- 
thiasine,  diphenylamine,  and  a  few  other  compounds  that  have  shown  particular 
promi se. 
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Investigations  of  various  chemical  prooleris  connected  ^.'i  th  the  removal 
0 f  spr •  r e s i due s  are  closelg  coordinated  with  investigations  carried  on  in 
other  units  of  the  Biorea.u  aaid  in  the  Burea'a  of  Plant  Industry.  Continued 
effort  is  'being  made  to  develop  better  chenicaJ.  methods  for  removing  objec¬ 
tionable  residues.  Analyses  are  made  to  determine  the  amounts  of  residues 
resulting  from  various  spray  formulae.  Work  includes  not  only  studies  on 
a.p.:dos  but  also  studies  on  other  food  crops,  such  as  peaches,  grapes,  cherries, 
berries,  and  cabbage.  In  addition  to  determining  the  residues  of  lea,d,  arsenic, 
and  fluorine  which  result  from  the  use  of  insocticides  such  as  the  arscnicals 
and  cryolite,  attention  is  also  being  given  to  the  determination  of  residues 
from  the  itsc  of  organic  conpouir's  such  as  derris,  nicotine,  and  phonothiazinc. 

Studios  on  inorganic  insecticides  arc  directed  to  the  improvement  of 
common  inorganic  insecticides  and  the  development  of  possible  now  combinations 
which  have  desirable  characteristics.  By  far  the  larger  quantity  of  insecti¬ 
cides  used  are  of  inorganic  origin.  Some  of  these  are  effective  against  the 
insect  but  are  more  or  less  injurious  to  the  foliage.  The  behavior  of  these 
materials  is  sometimes  variable  and  insecticidal  properties  may  be  improved 
and  modification  made  in  their  manufacture.  Other  materials  may  be  developed 
by  improving  their  physical  properties.  Calcium  arsenate  and  sodium  arsenite 
are  being  intensively  studied  to  determine  the  basic  facts  governing  their 
usefulness  as  insecticides. 

Chemical  investigations  on  f'umigants  aim  to  develop  nev/  methods  of 
well-known  chemical  compounds  for  fumigation  of  grov/ing  ma.terial  or  stored 
products,  to  increase  their  efficiency,  and  reduce  the  cost  of  operation.  It 
is  also  atimed  to  find  nev;  compounds  which  may  be  used  as  fumigants  and  to  de¬ 
termine  the  correlation  between  their  chemical  constitution  and  toxicity  to 
various  insect  pests.  These  activities  are  closely  correlated  with  those  of 
other  units  in  the  Bureau.  Special  attention  is  being  given  to  funigants  that 
may  be  effectively  used  for  the  control  of  the  resistant  form  of  the  California 
red  scale  of  citrus  and  to  the  chemical  phases  of  work  on  fumigants  for  use  in 
mills  and  milling  machinery. 

The  application  of  insecticides  frequently  requires  the  use  of  other 
substaaices  not  primarily  active.  Studies  are  under  way  to  determine  tne  com¬ 
position,  characteristics,  and  uses  of  a  large  class  of  materials  which  in 
themselves  have  no  insecticidal  properties  but  are  used  in  conjunction  ?;ith 
insecticides  to  improve  their  application,  lIatGria.ls  of  this  class  include 
the  inert  powders  added  to  improve  the  distribution  of  insecticidal  dusts  aud 
the  substances  used  to  increase  the  Trotting,  spreading,  penetrating,  and  ad¬ 
hesive  properties  of  sprays.  As  a  pcort  of  this  a„ctivity  a.  study  is  being  made 
of  staloilizers  to  lorotcct  various  natcriads  from  the  effect  thah  weather  con¬ 
ditions  naj^  have  on  their  toxicity.  A  wide  variety  of  products  is  studied  in 
connection  with  those  activities. 

Goldfish  respond  readily  to  many  poisons.  They  can  be  maintadned 
throP-ghout  the  yeex  in  the  la.bora.tory  and  arc  readily  a.vailablc  as  test 
aninals.  By  usirg  then  in  initial  tests,  stp.dics  to  d.evelop  new  plant  mater¬ 
ials  raid  organic  compounds  ’vhicli  nay  be  used  as  insecticides  Djrc  expedited. 
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Goldfish,  ore  now  used  largely  to  ohtc.in  infornation  on  tlic  question  of  the 
correlation  between  toxicity  a.ni  tlie-chenical  conposition  of  organic  con- 
pounds,  those  nost  recently  studi-ed  including  the  isoners  forned  by  the 
substitution  of  the  hj^drogens  of  phenol  v.'itli  the  halogens  a;'id  the  nitro  group. 

In  carrying  on  both  the  investigational  and  control  activities  of  the 
Bureau  there  is  need  to  have  ma.i:iy  materials  anal3'‘zed  so  their  constituents 
will  be  known.  xhe  chemical  activities  of  this  type  are  primarily  of  a  serv¬ 
ice  nature  but  include  the  analyzing  of  samples  of  miscellaneous  insecticidal 
materials  to  determine  whether  they  meet  specifications  and  the  determination 
of  the  constituents  of  materials  tested  by  various  laboratories  of  the  Bureau, 
and  hence  usually  have  a  definite  bearing  on  research. 
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(aa)  TRANSIT  INSPECTION 


Appropriation  Act,  1940 . $44,059 

Budget  Estimate,  1941 .  44, 559 

Increase .  500 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

Tra.nsit  inspection . 

Additional  for  administrative 
promotions . 

$43,290 

$44,059 

$44,059 

500 

+  $500  (1) 

UnoBligated  Balance . 

769 

— 

— 

— 

Total  appropriation . 

44 , 059 

44 , 059 

44, 559 

+  500 

INCREASE 


( 1 )  $500  addi t ional  i_s_ e st imated  under  this  item  for  adjnini strati ve 

promotions  in  accordance  with  the  plan  vniich  is  heing  uniformly  applied  in  the 
Budget  Estimates  for  1941. 

WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

This  appropriation  provides  for  the  inspection  in  transit  of  articles 
regulated  Uy  plant  quarantines  to  determine  if  they  are  Being  transported  in 
violation  of  such  quarantines.  The  only  means  By  which  the  Department  can  Be 
assured  that  safeg'uards  required  under  plant  quarantine  regulations  are  Being 
followed  in  the  case  of  mail,  express,  and  freight  shipments  is  to  mauntain  a 
system,  of  inspecting  these  products  T;hile  in  transit.  This  work  consists  of 
checking  such  shipments  at  important  railY^ay  centers  and  transfer  points  to 
intercept  articles  which  may  Be  moving  in  violation  of  the  quarantines.  The 
prompt  discovery  of  any  weakness  in  inspection  or  certification  mokes  it  pos- 
siBle  to  correct  faults  or  add  necessary  safeguards  for  the  prevention  of  the 
estaBli shment  of  pests  at  points  far  removed  from  the  infested  area.  Exper¬ 
ience  has  shown  that  when  the  Department  fails  to  check  shipments  at  railroad 
centers  and  transfer  points  uninspected,  untreated,  or  uncertified  products, 
which  may  Be  infested,  are  transported  By  common  carriers  into  uninfested 
areas  and  thus  threaten  the  estaBli shment  of  these  pests  in  such  areas.  The 
transit  inspection  service  not  only  turns  Back  several  thousand  packages  every 
year.  But  it  also  serves  to  keep  the  employees  of  common  carriers  informed  of 
quarantine  requirements  and  thus  obtains  their  active  support  in  cooperating 
with  the  Department  in  its  enforcement  of  Eederal  quarantines.  The  value  of 
this  work  is  indicated  By  a  stead}^  decrease  in  the  ratio  of  violations  to 
shipments. 
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(iDb)  FOREIGN  PLANT  (QUARANTINES 


Appropriation  Act,  1940 . $630,000 

Budget  Estiiaate,  1941 .  £85 ,  OSQ 

Increase .  3,080 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated.) 

Increase 

1.  Import  and  permit  service  for 
issuance  of  permits  for  the 
importation  of  plants  and 
plant  prod.ucts  to  compD.y  with 
plant  quarantines . 

$57,055 

$58,348 

$58,348 

2.  Inspection  at  ports  of  entry 
of  plants  and.  plant  products 
regulated  by  plant  quarantines.. 

605,715 

621,652 

621,652 

Additional  for  administrative 
promotions . 

_ _ 

_ _ 

3,080 

d-$5,080  (1) 

Unobligated  balance . 

17,230 

— 

— 

— 

Total  appropriation . 

680,000 

680,000 

683,080 

+  3,080 

INCRjiASS 


( 1 )  $3,080  additi onal  is  estimated  under  this  i tem  for  adiaini strati ve 

promotions  in  accordance  with  the  plan  which  is  being  uniformly  applied  in  the 
Budget  Estimates  for  1941. 

P'OPR  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

This  appropriation  provides  for  administering  various  quarantines  and 
regulatory  orders  to  prevent  the  entrj,^  into  the  United  States  from  foreign 
countries,  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii  of  injurious  insects  and  plant  diseases  by 
controlling  and  saf egaardirg  the  entry  of  plants  and  plant  products.  These 
activities  include  the  enforcement  of  (l)  foreign  plant  quarantines  and 
regulatory  orders  issued  under  the  Plant  Quarantine  Act  of  1918,  as  amended; 
(2)  rules  and.  regulations  governing  the  entry  into  the  United  States  of  rail¬ 
way  cars  and  other  vehicles,  etc.,  from  Mexico;  (3)  the  Act  of  1905  governing 
the  importation  of  living  insects  into  the  United  States;  and  (4)  regulations 
governing  the  shipment  of  plants  and  plant  products  to  the  mainland,  from 
Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico.  The  operations  divide  into  two  grop.ps.  One  is  con¬ 
cerned  ?'ith  authorizing  the  importation  of  plants  and  plant  products  which  may 
enter  the  United  States  under  the  quarantines  and  regulatory  orders.  The 
other  deals  with  inspections  at  ports  of  entry  to  detect  and  exclude  dangerous 
plant  pests  and  to  see  that  plant  material  Imported  under  permit  meets  the 
requirements  of  the  authorization.  The  second  group  includes  the  fumigation 
of  freight  cars  entering  the  United  States  from  Mexico.  A  charge  is  made  of 
84  per  car,  resulting  in  Trea,sury  receipts  of  $16,340  during  the  fisCcul  year 
1939. 
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1.  Import  and  permit  service  for  issoiance  of  permits  for  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  plants  and  plant  products  to  comply  with  plant  quarantines. --This  pro¬ 
ject  provides  for  the  issuing  of  permits  authorizing  the  entry  of  plants  and 
plant  products  which  can  he  imported  without  introdticing  dangerous  plant  pests. 
It  is  necessary  to  limit  the  entry  of  plants  and  plant  products  to  those  which 
represent  the  least  pest  risk  or  to  those  which  may  he  adequately  safeguarded. 
Notices  of  arrival  which  are  required  for  all  imported  entries  under  regula¬ 
tion  provide  a  record  of  vol\ime,  nature  of  materials,  destination  and  point  of 
origin.  Material  arriving  und.er  permits  issued-  in  advaucc  is  inspected  at  the 
port  of  entry  or  port  of  first  arrival  to  determine  that  the  requirements  have 
been  fulfilled.  These  inspections  and,  if  necessary,  disinfection  or  rejec¬ 
tion,  take  place  usually  at  the  port  of  entry,  except  in  the  case  of  nursery 
stock  which  is  inspected  at  certain  designated  points  v/here  facilities  exist 
for  the  care  of  living  plants  during  their  inspection.  The  issuance  of  permits 
requires  a  large  ajnount  of  correspondence  and  making  and  maintaining  records. 
The  iTOrk  is  done  for  the  greater  part  in  Washington. 

2 .  Inspec tq^o n  at  por t s  of  entry  of  plants  and  plant  products  regulated 
hy  plant  quarantines. — This  project  provides  for  the  inspection  of  plants  and 
plant  produ,cts  at  ports  of  entry  or  first  arrival  to  protect  the  United  States 
from  injurious  insects  and  plant  diseases.  This  includes  inspection  work  at 
the  principal  maritime  ports  of  entry  or  first  arrival  on  the  mainland  and  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii,  and  on  the  Mexican  and  Canadian  horders.  It  also  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  inspection  of  plants  and-  plant  products  entering  and  leaving  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  meet  the  requirements  of  -District  of  Columbia  and. 

State  regulations,  and  the  sanitary  inspection  and.  certification  in  Puerto  Rico 
and  Ha.waii  of  fruits  and.  vegetables  offered  for  shipment  to  the  mainland..  The 
various  activities  involve  (l)  the  inspection  of  ships,  a,ir  cr.afts,  railway 
cans,  automobiles,  and  ot.her  vehicles,  .mail  pa.ckages,  p.assengers'  baggage, 
ships'  stores,  and  the  belongings  of  travelers  entering  the  United  States;  (2) 
the  inspection,  of  materials  entered  under  permits;  (3)  the  inspection  of 
certain  classes  of  plants  in  the  field,  follov/ing  an  initial  inspection  a.t 
ports  of  entry  to  assure  absence  of  diseases  or  pests  which  cannot  be  detected 
by  inspection  at  the  time  of  entry;  (4)  the  inspection  of  plant  introduction 
gardens  maintained  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry;  (S)  the  supervision  of 
treatments  of  plants,  plant  prod-ucts,  or  other  articles  which  may  be  required 
as  a  cond-ition  of  entry;  and  other  activities  necessary  to  carrj^  out  the 
purpose  of  the  project. 
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(cc)  CERTIFICATION  OF  ISIPOFTS 

Appropriation  Act,  1040 . $51, BSC 

Budg e  t  S  0 1  in  at  e  ,  1 S  41 .  51  ,SS2 

PROJECT  state;  :eft 


Pro j  ects 

1339 

1340 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimcoted) 

Cer t“i  f  i  cat"!  on  of  oT^pni’t?; . 

$30,656 
1,19  3 

$31 ,862 

$31 ,352 

Unobli.';ated  balance . 

Total  anpr opr i a^t ■'  on . 

31 , 8  32 

31 ,352 

31,852 

NORII  UlTEER  THIS  APPROPRIATIOl 


This  item  provides  for  inspectior:  and  certification  of  frnit  or  other 
plant  products  to  meet  the  sanitar^r  requirements  of  the  corxtries  to  uhich  it 
is  intended  the  products  vulll  he  shipped.  The  inspection  natde  is  that 
necessarp  to  issue  tide  certificate  reouired  h;p  tlie  countrp  of  destination  as 
a  condition  of  entrp.  The  v/orh  is  cm-’ried  on  at  various  ports  from  rdnich  the 
products  raap  he  shipped.  It  is  a  service  to  Ancrican  erporters,  for  uhich 
a  nominal  fee  is  chai’ucd.  This  fee  is,  houoA''er ,  not  s'lfficicnt  to  maloc  t;ic 
project  self-supporting.  Hinetp-one  foreign  countries  novr  arc  rcogniring 
inspection  and  certification  r/ith  respect  to  the  proscrec  of  insects  and 
plant  diseases  on  fruit  or  other  plant  products  iraported  frora  the  United 
States,  The  Araerican  exporter  is  required  to  furnish  a  certificate  indica,ting 
freedom  from  drugcrous  insect  posts  and  plant  diseases.  If  Auorican  gror'crs 
are  to  manntaln  their  mer’hets  in  foreign  countries  ’icuing  these  requireraents , 
it  is  necessarp  that  a.ll  such  ship:,ients  he  cai’efullp  inspected.  A  ch.arge 
of  $1  is  made  for  each  certificate  issued,  resulting  in  'Treasurp  receipts  of 
$9,279  for  the  fiscal  yea.r  1939. 

(dd)  CONTROL  OF  EHETUrEHCY  OUTRREAICS  OF  INSECT  RESTS 
AI^E  PLANT  DISILiSES 

EuTing  the  fisca,!  pears  1939  and  1940  appropriations 
aggregating  $5,450,000  were  raade  available  as  follo’‘'s: 

Second  Dsficiencp  Act ,  1933,  approved  June  25,  1938...$  700,000 
First  Eeficiencp  Act,  1333,  approved  Hcucli  15,  1959 ...  3 ,000 ,000 
Public  Resolution  No.  22,  approved  June  13,  1933 . 1,750,000 

Of  the  amount  available,  $3,556,800  v;as  ohligahed  during  the  fiscal  pea.r 
1339,  lea-ving  a,  hadance  of  $1,683,200  availcahle  for  obligation  druing  the 
fiscal  pear  1340,  of  uhich,  by  legal  limitation,  only  $400,000  is  a.vail- 
able  after  Januouy  l,  1940. 
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The  Budget  for  1941  lncl''acles  no  request  lor  an  appropri3..tion  ujider 
this  item.  It  is  expected,  hov/ever ,  thch  an  estiraate  of  funds  reojaired  to 
carrv  out  the  pc-rpose  of  the  authorizing  legislation  for  the  season  of  1940 
will  he  submitted  for  consideration  in  connection  with  fimds  provided  hy 
the  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  informa¬ 
tion  that  may  he  assembled  regarding  the  status  of  plant  pests  which  raay 
occur  in  emergency  outhreal-s,  such  as  grasshoppers,  i'ormon  crickets,  chinch 
hugs,  the  white- fringed  beetle,  etc.,  during  the  season  when  they  are 
active  gives  a  reasonably  satisfactory"  basis  on  which  an  estin.-te  of  funds 
may  be  made.  Such  information  is  not  available  until  late  in  the  fall  and 
considerably  after  the  time  when  regular  estimates  are  prepai'ed.  It  is 
also  recognized  that  pleais  and  operations  for  the  control  of  incipient  and 
emergency  outbreaks  of  plant  pests  have  to  be  inarle  and  carried  out  on  the 
basis  of  crop  rather  than  fiscal  years.  For  effective  '.’ork,  funds  that 
are  provided  should,  therefore,  be  available  early  in  the  cabendar  yean, 

CEAI^GS  IE  liEGUAGE 

It  is  recommended  that  the  language  referring  to  this  item  be 
eliminated  from  the  regular  estimates  providing  appr  opr  i  ait  ions  for  the  fiscal 
year  1941.  The  purpose  of  the  language  included  in  the  current  Act  v/as  to 
provide  authority  to  use  during  the  la,st  half  of  the  current  fiscal  g'ear 
not  to  exceed  $400,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  these  purposes  by  the 
First  Deficiency  Act,  fiscal  year  1939.  This  language  has  served  this 
purpose  and  would  not  be  applicable  for  inclusion  in  the  appropriation  act 
for  the  fiscab  year  1941. 

I70RK  UEDEE  THIS  APPROPHIATIOS 

Hork  under  this  appropriation  is  conducted  on  the  basis  of  a  crop 
season  r  abhor  than  a  fiscal  year.  It  is  therefore  not  practicaoblc  to  re¬ 
port  on  the  work  done  under  this  item  on  the  basis  of  a  fiscal  year.  The 
following  briefly  summarizes  the  activities  v/hich  have  been  conducted 
with  funds  made  a.vailablc  under  the  authorization  for  the  control  of  in¬ 
cipient  and  emergency  outbrcalis  of  plant  pests.  Hone  of  the  anuropriabions 
made  under  this  authorization  have  been  carried  in  regular  Acts  providing 
funds  for  the  Department.  The  langucvgc  providing  some  of  these  appropria¬ 
tions  has  required  tliab  special  reports  be  prcpai"od  and  submitted  to 
Congress.  One  such  report  was  submitted  in  January^  1938,  and  another 
in  January,  1939. 


^  Public  Resolution  ho.  20,  75th  Congress,  authorised  an  appropriation 
of  *2, 000, 000  for  tnc  control  of  incipient  and  emergency  outbreaks  of  in¬ 
sect  pests  and  plant  diseases,  including  grasshoppers,  kormon  crickets. 


and  cninen  bugs.  It  also  oubhorized  thob  the  funds  ogepropri 
morn  available  until  expended  end  the  appropri.ation  of  such 
as  might  be  ncccssery  to  replenish  the  fund  to  its  original 


ated  s'loubd  re- 
additional  suns 
CLTiount  at  the 


beginning  of  each  fiscal  yerr. 


Public  Resolution  eio.  91  (75th  Congress)  Cimonded  this  legislation  by^ 
removing  the  limitobion  of  $2,000,000  and  outhorizing  the  appropriation  of 
sucii  amounts  o.s  might  be  necessary.  Six  appropr iations  have  been  made  under 
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these  authorizations,  as  follov.'st  Two  of  $1,000,000  each,  the  first  hj' 

Public  Ftesolution  Ho.  26,  approved  April  27,  1937,  and  the  second  by  Public 
Resolution  Ho.  55,  approi^ed  July  17,  1937;  one  of  $2,000,000  by  Public 
Resolution  Ho.  81,  approved  i’arch  2,  1938;  one  of  $700,000  by  tne  Second 
Deficiency  Act,  fiscal  yecU ,  1933;  one  of  $3,000,000  by  tne  Pii st  Deficiency 
Act,  fiscal  year-  1939;  and  one  of  $1,750,000  by  Public  Pcesolution  no.  22, 
approved  June  13,  1939.  Phe  first  tuo  appropriations  expired  v/ith  Jime  30, 
1938;  the  next  two  June  30,  1939;  and  the  last  two  Decenber  31,  1939,  although 
by  a  provision  of  the  cunrent  Ayr icultnral  Appropriation  Act,  J400,000 
of  the  funds  provided  by  the  Pirst  Deficiency  Act,  1959,  rerriains  o/vailo,ble 
pjitil  June  30,  1940. 

'The  yreat  port  of  the  funds  provided  'b:/  t'lese  pppropr i ations  have 
been  used  to  enable  the  Departncnt  to  cooperate  v/ith  States  in  combatiny  a 
widespread  outbreal:  of  grasshoppers.  The  fluids  have,  hoivevcr  ,  made  it 
possible  to  ta’ie  active  ucasures  against  a  ncwlj-  established  pest,  the 
white-fringed  beetle.  Dnriny  the  carlj-  months  of  1937  and  again  in  1938, 
avnj  worms  appeared  in  outbreak  numb  or  s  in  certain  Sto.tos.  These  pests 
can  be  controlled  in  nuc'i  the  sane  manner  as  the  grasshoppers  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  poisoned  bout.  A  small  ojaount  from  the  appropriohions  ivas  used 
for  the  purchase  and  transportoJeion  of  bait  noheriods  distributed  to  and 
used  by  cooperating  States  to  coiubat  .aray  v;orus.  During  1937  on  otllotmcnt 
was  also  made  to  combat  out'oreolis  of  iiornon  crickets  in  forth  Daliota  end. 

South  Dakota.  This  was  the  first  time  that  toie  latter  pest  had  occ'urred 
in  outbreoJi  nunbers  in  these  two  Stokes.  Dork  on  control  of  kormon 
crickets  was  then  under  ’•■ay  in  other  Stokes  financed  from  allotments  from 
emergency  funds  provided  for  relief.  The  period  dnning  ’-fiich  effective 
work  could  be  done  on  kormon  crickets  was  short  and  the  funds  allotted 
from  the  emergence'  relief  appropriation  were  not  availa.ble  for  imrk  in 
Horth  and  South  Dakota.  A  small  amount  ’uas  also  allocated  for  work  to 
control  kormon  crickets  in  Stokes  vdiere  the  control  work  had  not  been  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  allotments  from  emergency  funds.  In  the  sea-son  of  1938 
allotments  ’uere  made  for  kormon  cricket  control  work  in  the  Intemouritain 
States . 

In  July,  1937,  an  incipient  outbreak  of  the  whitc-fringed  beetle 
was  outlined  in  limited  parts  of  Alabama  and  Plorida.  This  insect  is  s. 
native  of  South  Anerica  and  ws,s  not  previously  Izno’un  to  occur  in  the 
United  States.  It  atta.cks  a  wide  varietg’  of  crops  aid  has  demonstrated 
tnak  it  is  a  potential  pest  of  major  importonco  over  a  wide  area.  It  has 
since  been  found  in  other  regions  in  these  States,  and  in  kississippi  aid 
Louisiana,  aid  allotments  of  rands  for  its  control  have  been  made  from  ' 
this  appropriakion.  An  appropriakion  item  has  been  requested  in  the 
regular  appropriakion  act  for  1941  for  the  control  of  this  insect. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  FUIMS 
(Complete  Burociu  Statement) 


Projects 


:  Estimated 

;  Obligated, 

;  Obligations, 

/  1939„ 

1940 

Emorsency  Relief  Appropriation  Acts : 

Locating  and  destroying  Thurberio. 

cotton  plants  . . . . . . . . . . . . 

Barberry  cradico.tion  ..o , 

Eroxlico-tion  of  DutcL  elm  disease  o  ..o . 

YAiitc-pinc  blister  rust  control 
Control  and  prevention  of  spread  of  gypsy 

mOtb  •••o*o*o«eoo»«oeo**«o«*oooi>«oo**3eo«e 

Pea.ch  moso.ic  control . .  c » o,.. , 

Phony  peach  disease  control  ............  o .. . 

Citrus  canker  eradication  .................. 

Y/ild  cotton  eradication  . . . . . 

Construction  of  a  plant  and  po.rasito 

receiving  station  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.  ...... 

ClGa.ring  building  site  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.  ... 
General  administrative  expenses  ............ 

Total,  Emergency  Relief  Appropria¬ 
tion  ilCOS  ..........  ......0.0.0... 

Po.yracnts  for  i.gri cultural  Adjustment 
(in  lieu  of  sugar  tax  funds) i 

Fruitfly  ccntrcl  in  Ka.\70.ii  . . . . . . 

Insect  pest  survey  in  Puert'^  Rico  . . 

Total,  Payments  for  Agricultural 
Adjustment  . . . . . . 

Special  Research  Fund,  Dopg.rtnent  of 
Agriculture : 

Digestion  by  leaf  eating  insects  ......... 

Effect  of  artificial  control  practices 
on  natural  enemies  of  insect  pests  ..... 

Total,  Specio.l  Research  Fund 
Total,  Supplemental  Funds  . . 


$80,073 

1,203,670 

2,901,507 

1,779,4-06 

939,391 

129,975 

273,144 

97,481 

385,100 

24,772 

251,768 

$69,647 

854,887 

1,965,085 

1,255,709 

740,845 

125,749 

189,155 

59,651 

60,972 

(a)  14,900 

198,138 

8,071,287 

5,534,738 

7372  -  - 

102; 

839 

7,959 

16,450 

8,000 

16,500 

24,409 

...  li)  24^00 

8,096,535 

5,559,238 

(a)  Carried  over  from  .allotment  under  1939  Act, 

(b)  Sojne  cuaount  ostimo.tcd  for  1941, 
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PASSEIIGER-CAHRYII'TG  VEHICLES 


An  increase  of  $2,225  (from  $40,900  in  1940  to  $43,185  in  194l) 
is  requested  in  the  authorization  for  the  purchase  of  passeufner-carrying 
vehicles.  It  is  estimated  tha.t  this  amount  vrill  provide  for  the  purchase 
of  73  cars,  of  vdiicli  72  v/ill  constitute  repla.cements. 

Of  these  turn-ins,  53  c.re  of  193^  or  earlier  model  enid  the  average 
mileage  of  all  machines  to  he  turned  in  v/cos  in  excess  of  43,000  miles  on 
August  1,  1939»  Considerahly  more  mileage  vrill  of  course  he  arlded  hefere 
the  cars  are  actually  exchanged. 

The  one  additional  car  on  v/hich  there  would  he  no  tijrn-in  is  needed 
at  the  Brownsville,  Texas,  stalion  of  the  Division  of  Foreign  Plant  Quaran¬ 
tine  hocausc  of  the  recent  designation  of  a  ^lemher  of  the  Brownsville  staff 
as  supervisor  of  all  port  inspection  activities  on  the  Mexican  border. 

Many  of  the  stations  along  tlie  Mexican  border  arc  al  points  very  difficult 
to  rcanh  by  common  carrier  and  it  is  necessary  for  this  employee  to  perform 
practically  all  of  his  travel  by  automobile.  It  is  iripossible  to  provide 
a.  car  from  the  present  equipment  at  Brownso-^ille  without  serious  inconvenience 
of  the  regular  work  at  that  point,  and  therefore  the  a/Iditional  machine  is 
needed. 
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BUREAU  OF  biologic;.!  ..SUIWEY 


Note.--  The  RoorganizCLtion  Act  of  1939  Rcorgr'.nize.ticn  Plo.n 
No,  II  transferred  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  to  Depai'tmont  of 
the  Interior,  effective  July  1,  1939 • 


BUm.U  OF  PUBLIC  ROADS 


Note,--  Tho  Reorganization  Act  of  1939  cind  Rcurganization  Plan 
No.  I  transferred  the  Bureau  of  Public  Reads  (v/itli  title  cho.ngcd  to 
"Public  Roads  Administration"),  effective  July  1,  1939* 
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